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We are sorry that we cannot concede to the request of Lord Brougham, to give 
Cobbett a trimming, for having subpenaed the High Chancellor of England upon his 
trial. We are always happy to receive communications from high quarters ; but, 
after his lordship’s application to such low ones, we are afraid that the sort of 
‘“« knowledge” which he desires to “ diffuse” is, after all, not the most ‘ useful’ 
for the classes intended. No, no; if he want littérateurs, let him apply again to 
Cobbett and his crew —we are not the men for his money ; nay, we are surprised that 
he should have thought it probable that the conductors of a Magazine which (to use 
his own words) “ stands so deservedly high in the estimation of all good judges,” 
might be induced, “ on proper terms,” to go grubbing for the bones of ‘Tom Paine 
even with the keeper of the king’s conscience. 


The Devil’s Chaplain is a Taylor, 
The ninth part of a man ; 

The letter sent us from his gaoler 
We'll answer when we can. 





We have been much amused with an article on Mrs. Siddons, in the New 
Monthly Magazine. The writer is a wag of the first water: he prefers that lady’s 
dramatic reading to her acting; for a good reason,—he had heard her read, but he 
had never seen her act ; and there is something very pleasant in his criticising her 
performance upon hearsay. How Mrs. Siddons should be “ exclusively profes- 
sional,” and yet ‘not a mere actress,” may well puzzle a conjuror. The fact, 
however, is, that she was never completely happy after quitting the stage. The 
sentimental twaddle about her ‘ bereaved widowhood” and her “ thirty young 
relatives” is best met by the fact, that she and her husband separated by mutual 
consent many years before his death, and that out of four only two of her children 
were spared to her. We recollect the mill in the island of Laputa, and mechanical 
invention may do much in the manufacture of periodical articles ; but still something 
more is necessary than even Johnson’s dictionary and Hazlitt’s criticisms to enable 
awriter to describe acting he never saw, and decide on an art of which he has 
no knowledge. 


O, Alef! Alef! why in such a fury? 
What acrid matter in your system burns ? 

Get rubbed by St. John Long,—he’ll kill or cure ye,— 
Who plays at bowls, and rubbers none returns ? 





O, fie, for shame,— you are a saucy fellow,— 
Yet is your sauce no garnish to a dish ; 
But when your years have grown a little mellow, 
You'll blush to’ve matched the fags who market fish. 
Go to—go to—the rub was meant most kindly, 
And bless the leach, although your back be sore ; 
Curse not the chastener in your madness blindly, 
But to ’scape rubbing, play at bowls no more. 





We should be proud that The Times had thought us worthy of its thunder, but 
that it is always thundering—“ nothing but thunder!” The passage which has 
excited its indignation—which has galled the jade until she has not only winced 
but roared again, though not so sweetly as a nightingale—occurred in our June 
number; article ‘‘ The New Parliament,” pp. 639—641. The Times, however, 
husbands up its wrath until the 13th July, and then sputters it forth thus,— 


«« An editor ofa trumpery compilation, published with the title of a Magazine, has sent us his book, 
and pointed our attention to a stupid passage of gross abuse against ourselves. This is a stale trick of 
incipient scribblers to provoke us to notice them; but we are not so easily caught. We shall not even 
mention the name of his Magazine. We furthermore give him leave to rail at us “till the crack of 
doom,”—at all events, till the death of his own miscellany of rubbish.” 


It is needless for us to say, that this story of The Times is altogether trumped up. 
We never sent the book with the passage pointed out for attention ; and with 
regard to the writers in this Magazine, we may state, once for all, that they consist 
chiefly of men of long standing and high reputation, whose well-directed efforts 
have heen mainly exercised in the higher walks of science and polite literature,— 
not such unhonoured, if not nameless, writers as the editor of The Times new spaper, 
whose leading articles are composed of vulgar diatribes, purposely calculated to 
procure for that miserably-conducted journal a sort of pot-house celebrity. We are 
glad to hear the “ blatant beast” roar,— for we are certain then that it is wounded. 
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The Literary Gazette, the Court Journal, the Spectator, and Recina. 


I. In the Literary Gazette of the 30th of July last, our worthy publisher spread forth an advertise- 
ment of a page wide, detailing our various merits, and adducing the testimony of some five hundred 
of the best public instructors in our favour. In one of these—a voice from canny Aberdeen awa— 
were some casual remarks upon the manifold sins of the Literary Gazette, which called forth the fol- 
lowing indignant remonstrance from that worthy print : — 

«* While the falsehood and scurrility of low periodicals respecting the Literary Gazette are confined 
to their own small spheres, we leave them to the obscure contempt which alone they have the power 
to provoke; but having admitted into our pages to-day (in the way of business) an advertisement 
which will thus afford to such abuse a publicity otherwise unattainable, we deem it right to accom- 
pany it with afew words of remark. Belonging to that class of the press which finds it easier to strug- 
gle into a narrow and ephemeral notoriety by the shameful means of slander and personalities, than to 
— a wide-spread and permanent claim to the public regard by meritorious efforts in the cause of 

iterature and improvement, we might well leave the Magazine in question, and the impudent lies it 
has intruded into our own columns, to the degradation earned by the one, and the speedy oblivion 
which is sure to overtake the other. But we will publicly tell the propagator of these attacks upon 
us (which he knows to be utterly false, and which are rendered personal by a preceding part of the 
advertisement), that the individual who can so readily violate the least burdensome, though not the 
least imperative of human virtues, gratitude to a benefactor, is not the best calculated to inform or 
benefit mankind as the editor of a periodical work ; but his vocation, like that of his fellows, is not to 
promote any good or useful purpose. Entitled, as we feel we are, to the general confidence, and re- 
warded by a circulation far beyond any literary journal that ever was published, we shall continue to 
despise the base detractions of unsuccessful envy.” 

he Age of the following day declared this magnanimous burst to be a specimen of the ‘* puff rever- 
berative,” and accused our worthy publisher of paying Jerdan a con-si-de-ra-ti-on for inserting it as a 
guide-post or index to the advertisement, and extolled the trick as something exceedingly ingenious. 
All we can say is, that we ae have nothing to do with such things; and on consulting Fraser, 
he merely shrugs his shoulders and laughs. If he have, according to the suggestion of the ‘‘ very body 
of the Age, its form and pressure,” tipped Jerdan, it is a matter wholly out of our province. 

But if we come from the design of the paragraph, whether friendly or unfriendly, to its contents, we 
must ask who the deuce is it Jerdan alludes to, when he talks of gratitude being due to him? We, 
Oliver Yorke, owe him none; and upon looking through the list of persons who, justly or unjustly, 
are considered to be competitors of ours, we find several to whom Jerdan has many, many reasons to 
be grateful —not one who owes him any favour. We therefore purge ourselves of the accusation of 
ingratitude altogether. 

As he has favoured us with a criticism on our labours, we may be tempted to return the compliment. 
But we have not time at present to review him as he ought to be reviewed, and we shall let him alone 
until October; giving him leave, in the mean time, as he has puffed in the past month Blackwood’s 
and Baldwin’s Magazines, contrary to his rule (poor fellow!) to panegyrise Tom Campbell's and the 
Rambler’s in the present. It is a neat trade. 

II. Not only Jerdan, but Jerdan’s great rival, has attacked us. We find the following in the Court 
Journal of the 6th ult. 

** An individual having, in the last Number of Frazer’s MAGAZINE, indulged in sundry imperti- 
nent allusions to the supposed editor of the Court Journal, we transmitted, through his publis. er, a 
note to him (his name having been refused to us), requesting him to rectify his mistake. He has taken 
no notice of that communication, and his publisher, aluhough he expressed his regret for the mis- 
statement, has positively refused to assign any reason for the delay on the part of the writer. We, 
therefore, take this mode of telling the contemptible author of the very contemptible article in ques- 
tion, that in his statement regarding the editor of the Court Journal, he has been guilty of wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. No one can read his lucubration without perceiving that his intellect is of the 
lowest cast. We beg to add, that his spirit and his honesty are on a level with his intellect.” 

This angry notice relates to a passage in our last Number, which we subjoin:—‘* That happy 
journal (the Court Journal) has its columns now superintended by the delectable taste and profound 
acumen of Colonel Bell, well known and appreciated in Edinburgh, and more especially by our friend 
the shepherd.” We understand that Hogg’s “‘ cornal” is not a Mr. Bell, but a Mr. Browne; there is 
therefore a mistake, which we hasten to rectify : Hogg’s ** cornal” is not the editor of the Court Journal ; 
we apologise, accordingly; but whether the apology ought to be made to Mr. Bell for confounding 
him with Mr. Browne, or to Mr. Browne for confounding him with Mr. Bell, is a point on which we 
are not prepared to decide. 

If Mr. Bell had been less precipitate in his publication, he would have received a letter from the 
gentleman who wrote the article he complained of, with a full explanation of the mistake. The letter 
came to our publisher on the Saturday morning on which the Court Journal appeared — Mr. Bell 
having only applied on the subject on Wednesday. The publication of this notice put an end to any 
further communication. Mr. Bell is at liberty to form his own opinions on our writings, which we 
admit are not precisely of the kind which are favoured with insertion in the columns of the Court 
Journal. As to his observations on any thing else, we beg to inform him that among gentlemen, chal- 
lenges and defiances, or hints leading thereto, are not, like bills of exchange, drawn up on stamped 
paper. We accept them not. 

Ill. The Spectator, which has fallen off considerably since the days of Steele and Addison, has a 
thrust at us, as follows: — 

* ° e «* Smartness is only a thing to be tolerated. It is not every one who has a right to 

ive himself airs. The worst possible style is the assumed importance of an anonymous writer, who, 
in his own name and person, would carry no portion of weight, nor indeed pretend to it. The present 
number of Fraser is preceded 7 * An Apology for a Preface,’ which is, in fact, an avowal of all the 
basest principles of reviewing and editing ; of which the writer is so far from being ashamed, that he 
professes to defend them on the authority of example.” 

It is with considerable regret we pronounce the writer of the above remarks a spoon. Even Sir 
Roger de Coverley would laugh at him. He is so judicious a person as to mistake sneering reprehen- 
sion for panegyric, and so agreeably informed as to his own position in the literary world as to imagine 
that his anonymous prosing is to carry the weight which would be denied to our anonymous smartness. 
We wish him joy of his wit and intellect. 


But stay! old August hastens to its wane, 

And prowling devils round our chamber stand, 

Waiting impatient till our wearied hand 

Concludes Reena with a parting strain ; — 
‘arewell, then, all ye babbiers pert and vain ! 

Another month we leave you to repose. 

Lie on then — bray or hiss in paltry prose, 

Or paltrier verse. Such shall our answer be 

As that which gives Newfoundland’s stately dog 

To turnspit, mongrel, cur of low degree, 

When their mean barkings strive his wrath to jog. 

Farewell ! we meet in jocund mood, or sober, 

When thirty days bring round ale-famed October. 
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Tue ingratitude of mankind is enough to disquiet a saint. It almost provokes us 
to forswear doing a good-natured action in secula seculorum. Will it be believed 
that the great original, Davin Daniet Dionysius Diocenes Centimanus Cur- 
TAYNE, whom Recina “ delighted to honour” as the Briareus of the Press, has, in 
return for our generous efforts to immortalise him, dared us to mortal combat? ‘‘ A 
long shot, if you love me, Sir Lucius,” said Bob Acres, as he felt the courage oozing 
out of the palm of his hand; but David Daniel seems to think with Sir Lucius we 
should “ fight best out of sight:” and, really, from Chalk Farm or the top of Prim- 
rose Hill (where we suppose we should be placed) to the top of Blarney Castle, on 
which we presume Curtayne proposes to perch himself for the encounter, is as pretty 
a fighting distance as hero ever pitched upon. 

0. Y. 
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Dear ContrisuTors, 

Berore this Number of Recrya reaches you, your old and troublesome 
acquaintance (friend we dare not call him), Ayno Domrn1 1831, will have 
been gathered to the tomb of his fathers. The old, revolutionary tyrant has 
given up the ghost, having expired on Saturday night at 12 o’clock precisely. 
A new sovereign has been installed in his stead, under the title of Anno Domint 
1832. Glad to have got rid of the encumbrance, we rejoice; and our Con- 
tributors, participating in our joyous feelings, have already—many of them — 
sent us in their odes of congratulation and of praise. What better theme 
could they—they who have got so much honour by us—fix upon than Re- 
Gtna? and what better time could they have chosen than this joyous season of 
hilarity and love? 

To proceed to business. L.’s ode we would insert with pleasure, but it is 
too personal—and personality, of all things, we abominate ; in proof of this, 
see Times, Literary Gazette, Courier, and other equally veracious journals. 
P.’s stanzas on the same subject (RrGrna’s honour) really put our modesty to 
the blush. Why, dear P., praise us so much? Nevertheless, you are a good 
fellow, and we shall be happy to blow a cloud with you at the next symposiac. 
Z.’s laudatory verses are mere twaddle. The lines by Tibbs are excellent : here 
goes the first stanza—it is truly grandiloquent, and beats Bob Montgomery, 
Ilaynes Bayley, and Lady Morgan, all to sticks : 








































‘* Go search the world around, and nowhere will be found 
(Not even in Japan or in China) 
A Magazine so quizzical, sublime and metaphysical, 
As our own Town and Country Recrxa.” 


Picken’s Club-Book cannot be noticed this month. We have, however, to 
acknowledge the following brief epistle from Andrew : 
To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Dear Sia, Gothic Cottage, Dec. 2, 1831. 
You are a good fellow!—and a manly — never speaking of your 
cleverness ! 
This from your loving friend, 
Oliver Yorke, Esq. A. Picken. 


I. K. will see we were obliged to alter his communication a little. Sabinus 
and Busbequius by all means. 

R.’s Song to the Shepherd we have not room for; but rejoice, O London, 
and the villages adjacent, Hogg himself is coming to town! What an event! 
how we long for the hour! O Sus! quando te aspiciemus? We must all pay 
the highest honours to the Shepherd —a public dinner is indispensable. 


Has Frank Freeman any objection to our publishing his private letter? We 
hope not. 
Dear Yorke, 

As the great Mecenas of the age, I think it right you should know 
that your friend Liston Bulwer has just hit upon a new line of business. His 
“ funcy flash” having proved an unmarketable commodity, he has discovered 
that his genius lies one degree lower; and therefore, most prudently has he 
resolved upon doing the NEWGATE CALENDAR into a series of “ fashion- 
able novels!” His first speculation in this way is an attempt on the life of 
Eugene Aram,—no harm in that, you may say ;— but in going so far for a kew, 
his main object has been to cover the mean* design, as well as to try his hand at 
literary ‘* body-snatching,” preparatory to his great undertaking, which is to 
be called and entitled “Tur Burkers or Barpican !!” an exquisite exhibi- 
tion of men and manners, founded upon the exploits of Bishop and Williams, 
and em-bodying minute details of the achievements of these worthies, derived 
from the most authentic sources. It is said, that to do ample justice to the 
subject of his contemplated chef-d’auvre, Bulwer has been domiciled, incog., in 
Bishop’s cottage, Nova Scotia Gardens, for the last month; and has obtained 
access to many valuable MS. memoranda illustrative of the Burking system. 
Having contracted with Colburn for the completion of the Newgate job in one 












* A slight misprint.—P,. D. 














hundred and twenty-five volumes, which he: calculates will occupy him for the 
next six years, at the rate of —— volumes a-year, he then proposes a trip to 
Sydney Cove, to do a regular set of “ Tales of Transport,” for which an unpre- 
cedented competition is now going on in “ the market.” The poor fellow is 
literally dying to work his way back into your good graces; and I have “‘ wrung 
from him his slow leave” to give you a hint of his projected compilations. If 
you knew only half of what he has suffered from the gentle correction of your 
pen, I almost think you would pity and forgive the unfortunate person. To 
move you thereunto, the Muse volunteers a stave : 


Pity Ned Bulwer’s fate forlorn,— 
The most ephemeral of elves !— 

In his poor printer’s press-room born, 
And dying upon Colburn’s shelves ! 


Ever thine, dear Yorke, 





Frank FREEMAN. 
Albany, Dec. 10, 1831. 


' To this neat note we must append a few verses, written by a friend of ours, 
on Bulwer’s last budget of Balaam : 


| E.A. ano E. B. 
A Christmas Carol, to the Tune of ‘‘ God save you, merry Gentlemen!” 
‘* Impius ante Aram, atque auri cecus amore.” 


E. Aram was a pedagogue 
So sullen and so sad ; 
E. Bulwer was a gentleman 
Wot plied as Colburn’s Cad : 
And the deeds of both, I grieve to say, 
Were werry, werry bad. 
E. Aram he whipped little boys 
With malice and with ire ; 
; E. Bulwer wrote Whig articles, 
As Beelzebub did inspire: 
And both of them they did these things 
All for the sake of hire. 


3 E. Aram killed a man one day, 
Out ofa devilish whim ; 
. E. Bulwer did almost the same— 
! A deed well nigh as grim: 
/ For Aram he murder’d Daniel Clarke, 


And Bulwer he murder’d him. 

E. Aram’s crime it was impell’d 
That cash he might purloin ; 

E. Bulwer did his wickedness 
For love of Colburn’s coin: 

Alas! that money should debauch 
Two geniuses so fine! 

E. Aram he was sent to jail, 

. And hanged upon a tree ; 

f E. Bulwer is in parliament, 
A shabby-genteel M. P. ; 

But if he writes such murdering books, 


: What must his ending be? 

: Why, that in Fraser’s Magazine 

: His gibbet we shall see. 

Sy ; 

if Dear Contributors! thanks to you one and all. Many happy returns of the 
e ; season! Honour the King, eschew Revolution, and read Rectna — 

n «« That Magazine most quizzical, 

i Sublime and metaphysical ; 

hs Conducted with sagacity, 

e And wondrous perspicacity, 


By famous Otiver Yorke, sir— 
Good at the knife and the fork, sir.” oO. Y. 





A WORD ON ATTILA WATTS. 


We had a great mind to have shewn up Alaric Watts—if that be his name, 
which, we understand, is dubious—and several of our correspondents have 
supplied us with ample matter for so doing. We have materials in our hands 
for giving a history of him, from the time that he was a Treasury clerk—through 
his various doings in the literary world—his jobs with Jerdan—his jackalling 
for Ebony—his newspapering in the North—his eternal quarrels with every 
body —down to his present position as a principal fribble among the namby- 
pambies of the Annuals. Had we used, in the very coarsest manner, the infor- 
mation so supplied to us, Potts, as the Premier calls him, would have had no 
right to complain, after the manner in which he has used the names of so many 
literary gentlemen in his Souvenir. A man who, without any offence offered, 
save some trifling affront, real or imagined, to his Annual, traduces, by name, 
or implication that cannot be mistaken, every person who appears to have 
had at any time the misfortune of his acquaintance, could not with justice have 
remonstrated if we, whom he has reviled —God knows why—had given him a 
castigation, in a manner which would have taught him what is his rank and 
weight in society, whether literary or personal. 

But a letter which, though anonymous, bears clear marks of the quarter from 
which it has been written, has altered our determination. The Souvenir is, from 
a variety of causes, not profitable, in spite of every exertion made in the way 
of curtailing the pay to writers, printers, engravers, bookbinders, &c., and 
everlasting disputes and contests with booksellers, publishers, agents —every 
body, in short, who has any connexion with the concern. This our anonymous 
friend has pointed out to us, adding that Watts, having been unsuccessful in 
other speculations and attempts to make a livelihood, is mainly dependent, for 
the subsistence of himself and family, on the profits of the book. “I am sure,” 
continues the writer, “that the good humour which overflows in your Magazine 
will incline you to pass by the impertinence to which you and your friends have 
been subjected, when you learn that the injury which your satire would unques- 
tionably inflict on the Souvenir might be something more than a mere literary 
punishment——that it might, in short, interfere with the subsistence of unoffend- 
ing persons.” 

Our correspondent judges of us correctly. We are not the truculent people 
that some fancy us to be, and we therefore here dismiss Watts with frigid contempt, 
moved by compassion to his family. Would it not be as decorous, however, we 
may suggest to any person who may take an interest in him, if he were to refrain 
from dragging “ his unoffending wife” into his endless controversies, and mixing 
up her name in poems filled with low scurrilities? This is the very extremity of 
bad taste. It is very well, perhaps, that Watts’s doggerel should turn, if he so 
pleases it, on his family affairs; that a fit of the measles in one of his children 
should inspire a sonnet; or an acute griping beget a congenial ode; or that the 
appearance of the cholera among them should be the copious source of a diarrhea 
of rhyme. This, we say, may be quite in costume, and suitable to the general 
tenour of the Infant Lyrics of the modern Watts; but it is stretching the practice 
too far to haul a lady, of whom nobedy is inclined to speak in any other terms 
than those of respect, into wrangles with the author of the Premier, or append 
her in the notes of filthy libels. 

We have, therefore, no more to say at present ; we wished to let Watts know the 
true reason of his escape, and that our forbearance was dictated by no other motive 
than compassion. That compassion has, however, its limits ; and though we say 
nothing of the Souvenir, it does not prevent us from expressing our opinion of 
his literary merits in general, and offering an impartial criticism on his poetry. 
We had intended to have done this long ago, and to have exposed the true pre- 
tensions of the school of poets to which he belongs, in a paper exclusively devoted 
to that purpose. Our design is by no means abandoned, though accident has 
deferred its execution. In the mean time, we bid him adieu. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR A PREFACE TO OUR FOURTH VOLUME, 


Ir is so long since we read our Classics, that we quite forget whether it was the 
gods above, or the gods below, who were in old times delighted with even 
numbers—it was one or the other. Nor do we think it of much importance 
in the present times, because the Pagan mythology is in a great measure dis- 
believed ; and we should not have mentioned the circumstance, but that we 


wished to shew a little learning, which any body may, if any body pleases, say is 
a dangerous thing. 


The principal, and indeed only, cause of our introducing the observation, 
was to afford us an opportunity of remarking, that we have now, for the second 
time in our magazine lives, come to an even number of volumes. Pythagoras 
used to remark that four was ten, which he proved in a manner highly delectable. 
We do not say that our four volumes are numerically ten; but we may safely, 
and without fear of contradiction, state, that at the commencement of our fourth 
volume, we have made greater way than any magazine of our acquaintance ever 
did at the commencement of its tenth. So far, therefore, we are of the school 
of Samos —in other words, Modern Pythagoreans. 


We of course rejoice exceedingly in this our style of proceeding, which, 
to continue our numerical allusion, is going on all-fours—but we have no time 
to puff ourselves. Our readers, we trust, will do this for us ; and if they do not, 
it will be superfluous to attempt it. Let us, therefore, instead of occupying our 
pages with panegyrics upon our own merits, say a few words on the career of 
literature and politics which we have run, and in which it is our intention to 
persevere. 


Which shall we begin with? Literature? Suppose so. 


We have fallen upon somewhat barren days, but, on the whole, we feel no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the part which we have played since we appeared. 
Some paltry and impertinent scribblers, in murky corners, have thought proper 
to sneer, in their own shabby style, at our professions of independence, and to 
insinuate that we are not a whit more immaculate than our neighbours. If 
these folks were worth answering, we should defy them to prove that in any 
instance we have swerved in the slightest degree from the strictest course of 
Rhadamanthian justice. Why should we? What are the inducements that 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX. B 
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could sway us? We are influenced by no publisher—mixed up in no literary 
coteries— bound down to swear to the dictates of no club, bookselling, book- 
buying, or book-writing. The world is all before us where to choose. Our 
neighbours, or rivals, if they will so call themselves, cannot plead these exemp- 
tions. If any person will take the trouble of looking over Blackwood’s Magazine, 
he will find that the Bailie never published a book, but it was immediately 
praised, panegyrised, puffed. If the work was as stupid as the densest Balaam of 
Erebus, it was all one: Ebony took care that a notice of the most flattering kind 
should make its appearance in “ ma mag’zin.” Needless indeed is it to remark, 
that in another celebrated periodical the same system was still more sedulously 
and methodically pursued. The New Monthly is a plant of the noble house of 
Colburn and Bentley, and it flourishes accordingly. Poor Tom Campbell was 
obliged, under peine forte et dure, to blow a vigorous trumpet, or at least to order 
some of his underling conspirators to do so, when the “ House” published any 
work. Tom’s single refusal to perform this indispensable duty was the proximate 
and primary cause of his ejectment ; and Sam Hall, who now reigns in his stead, 
sways the concern solely on the condition of his paying the: homage of puffs 
monthly to his natural liege lords and suzerains. We know nothing of the new 
concern started by Tom Campbell, since bis defection from the Burlingtonian 
empire; but we are inclined to be of opinion that the works of Cochrane and 
Pickersgill will not meet with any severe critical reprehension, or that the 
enormities of Tom Roscoe will be visited by extreme wrath. Why need we 
speak of the propensities of the Literary Gazette, or suggest to the world of 
books the bias that guides the soft inspirations of the Court Journal? 


That our magazine publisher, Mr. James Fraser, of 215, Regent Street, 
is a person for whom we have an infinite regard, is a secret that any body may 
know who inquires. We honour him as one who dares to be a Tory of the Tories 
in these evil days—we delight in the pluck which he shewed when he bore the 
pitiless pelting of the mob, and permitted the actual deform of his windows 
sooner than testify any sort of sympathy with the sham reform of parliament. 
We know him ; and we here avouch him to the world as a true and unterrified, 
but still most God-fearing Tory ; and therefore we proclaim it aloud, without 
any sort of scruple, that whatever we can do in his praise and glory shall be 
always done, with a flowing sheet and a current pen. Why should we conceal it ? 
We suppose it may be his lot hereafter to publish as bad books as his neighbours 
—though, if he takes our advice, he will abstain altogether from the publishing 
trade ; and then it will be seen whether we intend to Blackwoodise so far as to puff 
per fuss and no fuss. We are of opinion that it is highly probable. In the mean 
time, however, no temptation to transgress is afforded us, and we are free from 
undue influence on that side. As for other influence 





Why, we who write this article in all publicity of anonymous writing, we, 
we say, never wrote a book ourself in all our life, and never intend to demean 
ourself by so doing. Rivals, therefore, we have none—no one in our trade can 
come across us, to excite our jealousy or stimulate our spleen; and when these 
personal motives for angry criticism are absent, it in general happens with good- 
humoured and good-natured fellows that severity does not abound. What 
rouses our ire, and acerbates our bile, is rascality, no matter how displayed, 
and that we persecute with unsparing hand. On the other side of the question, 
acquainted as we are with, and generally beloved as we are by, all the leading 
geniuses in all departments of the day, we never permit that love and friendship 
to influence our Minos-like judgments. Except always, however, in the case of 
the fair sex. There is not an authoress in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with the adjacent islets, whom we do not take under our especial protection. 
Let them write what they please, except politics—for that unsexes a woman— 
and they may be sure of the loudest applause from us. In the case of the he- 
authors, the matter is different. Mixing with them as we do hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, annually, we have imposed it upon ourselves as a strict 
and inviolable regulation, as inflexible as the far-famed laws of the Medes and 
Persians, never on any account to speak of their books. Literary conversation 
of any kind seems to us the very ne plus ultra of stupidity ; and we eschew, with 
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as much indignation as Lord Byron himself, the society of the Mr. Botherbies, 
who are ready every moment to shew us 


** The charming passage in the last new poem.” 


With that tribe we have no connexion—no link of sympathy, no tie of brother- 
hood. We have, in fact, an absolute hatred of the crew who infest some classes 
of society, — fellows who know what novel is coming out, what poem has been 
written, who is the author of this article in the Fiddle-faddle Review, or of that 
in the Rubbish Magazine. With them we never condescend to converse. We 
agree entirely with Sir Robert Walpole as to what is the most general and agree- 
able style of conversation, and shape our discourse accordingly. 


So, then, we may safely say that we are free from all undue influence, and 
can, with ungalled conscience, repeat the first verse of an ode, written by Tobias 
Smollett, M.D., author of Humphry Clinker, and other novels, which the novelists 
of the present day find it judicious to despise —we can say, ore rutundo — 


“ Thy spirit, Independence, do we share, 
Lord of the lion-heart, and eagle-eye ; 
Thy steps we follow with our goosequill bare, 
Nor heed the scribes who all about us lie.” 


But it may be suggested by some impertinent returier,—What is to be your 
conduct, in case a contributor to your Magazine should write a book ; or, in 
the still more particular case, if you should write one yourself? The answer 
is ready. Our contributor is ipso facto, by the very circumstance of his being 
a contributor of ours, a man of genius or talent. Therefore, it is to be supposed 
prima facie— for the life of us we cannot make out why it is we are quoting 
so many little bits of Latin—it is, we say, to be supposed, primd facie, that 
his book will be a good one; and therefore the ends of justice may in general be 
answered by acting upon that supposition, and praising the work, without our taking 
the trouble of reading it. If, however, we do submit to the drudgery of a perusal, 
and find that the talent which has obtained for our honourable and learned friend a 
place in the Magazine, has deserted him when he appears in proper person, we shall 
have no objection to chastise gently, but firmly, the erring member, certain of his 
final acquiescence in the propriety of our infliction. But take the matter in 
a practical point of view, we think the best way is to let every contributor review 
himself, which is, we believe, the regular and ordinary practice in all the esta- 
blished reviews, magazines, and newspapers, at present flourishing in Great Britain. 
Bulwer, for example, always reviews himself in the New Monthly ; Croker criti- 
cises his speeches in the John Bull ; Collier comments on his “ Theatrical Annals” 
in the Morning Chronicle ; Williams considers his “ Sir Thon as Lawrence” in 
the Times ; Mrs. Charles Gore explains the merits of her comedy in the Court 
Journal ; Hogg’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood; Johnson’s 
pamphlets are extolled by their author in the same periodical; Westmacott 
euloyises “ Nettlewig Hall” in the Age ; Croly descants on his “ Tales of the Great 
Saint Bernard” in the Monthly ; Campbell’s praises are sung by his own dis- 
interested mouth in the Metropolitan ; Sir James Mackintosh assures the public 
that his History is something quite transcendental through the Edinburgh ; 
Wakley puffs the editor of the Lancet in the Ballot ; Basil all does himself 
the kind office of being reviewatory on his “Travels” in the Quarterly ; and so 
forth. The gentle or ungentle reader may believe us, that no practice is more 
firmly established in the reviewing line ; and though we have not yet fallen into 
it, we do not imagine that we are possessed of such an unheard-of quantity of 
Roman virtue, as to decidedly reject complying with the custom of the trade. 


As for a book written by ourself, in the name of Vulcan, or any other 
blower of immortal bellows, what possible reason can there exist for our not 
doing it the most ample justice? It would be a deviation from editorial custom, 
which would excite a wonderment in the business that would not subside for a 
century of months. But, as we have already said, we have no intention of 
committing any such folly as book-writing, at least while this tempest of reform 
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is blowing all books out of the market, and while the most steady and estab- 
lished booksellers find that the chances of a book being sold, while schedule A 
and schedule B are infesting the country, are infinitesimally small. , 


Talking of reform supplies us with a convenient link to hook on our 
declaration of our political principles; we made the remark for that special 
purpose. In those principles, then, we are as we ever were — Tories of the 
deepest die, and resolved to fight in the last ditch, if necessary, for the cause. 
In our original Preface we stated that our party had been put out of joint by 
the events of the last four years —that Mr. Canning, by his conduct after 
Lord Liverpool’s political demise, had altered all the old landmarks of recog- 
nised party tactics—that he had, in fact, unwhigged the Whigs and untoried the 
Tories, and that we had remained ever since in a most nondescript condition. 
In the year and a half which have elapsed since our labours or our pleasures 
commenced, things have not much mended ; but a consolidation of Toryism seems 
to us nearer at hand. We were a nation scattered and peeled in the beginning 
of 1830; and that section of the Tories to which we belong, and which we shall 
always maintain to be the true church, no matter under what circumstances of 
depression and dispersion, was engaged in serious fight with the set of politicians 
who had betrayed and insulted us in 1829. We mixed not unvigorously in the 
contest, and huzzaed as lustily as we could when the Duke of Wellington was 
ejected. We looked certainly not with eyes of favour, but as certainly with no 
peculiar aspect of disfavour, upon the nascent Whig administration, and joined 
with the general wish for some reform with all our powers. If the new ministers 
blundered most egregiously in all matters foreign and domestic, we made no great 
noise about it; we were not peculiarly rabid on their bungled budget, or their 
perverse commercial policy. Some of our contributors even bestowed the tribute 
of applause on their incipient measures of reform ; but soon all matters became 
changed. We bargained for a change for the better, but had no idea of applauding 
one for the worse. We wished that the unseemly parts of the constitution should 
be abscinded ; we had no fancy that the constitution itself should be cut in 
pieces. In shaving, a man may think it prudent to cut off a pimple; it does 
not therefore follow that he is to slice away his nose. The objections to the only 
bill which our ministers have yet presented with the hope of its being discounted 
(all the others having been voted unnegotiable), have been stated so often in this 
our Magazine, that we hold ourselves excused from repeating them; but as one 


* While we were writing this, the Spectator of last Sunday fell into our hands. 
We do not agree with the general politics of the Spectator ; but the following para- 
graph is so germane to the matter, that we cannot help extracting it :— 

‘« First—Every one of the middle classes is made to feel, that suspense on the 
question of Reform causes a general stagnation of business. Go to any bookseller and 
propose te publish a book: he will say, oN ot at present ; nobody reads at this moment ; 
Reform i is the only matter of interest ; all that we can hope at present is, to avoid oo 
gain is out of the question ; therefore we publish nothing new.’ ‘Try an auctioneer with 
a proposal to sell your estate: he will answer, ‘ It is useless to make the attempt 
at present; there are no buyers, and will be none till the Reform question shall be 
settled.” ‘Similar complaints are made by every:class of persons who live by pro- 
fessions and trades. It were useless to cite many more instances of the stagnation 
of business arising from political excitement ; but as a signal proof of the fact, we 
are assured that physicians observe a diminution of malades imaginaires, and that the 
cutters of human hair, even, complain of want of custom, saying, ‘‘ People are so 
occupied with Reform, that they forget to have their hair cut at the usual time.” 
Seriously, from the inquiries which we have made on this point, we are satisfied, 
that if the present stagnation of business should last for two months without any 
increase of its degree, extensive commercial embarrassment will be the result.” 

We have heard similar complaints (at least as far as the book trade is concerned) 
from the highest quarters of bibliopoly. We must, however, request the Spectator 
to consider who have excited this detrimental hubbub in the country which it so justly 
laments. It surely is not the Tories, against whom Spec., nevertheless, pours all the 
vials of its indignation. This proceeding is about as reasonable as committing to jail 
a man for being robbed, as in the famous case of Ben IHyam. 
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or two correspondents, silly persons in all probability, have urged it upon us that 
we were inconsistent in wishing, a year ago, for some kind of reform, and now 
in deprecatiny the bill of the ministers, we have only to say, once for all, that we 
know of no reason why we should invest Lord John Russell or his draftsman 
Mr. Gregson with infallibility— that blunder after blunder has been already 
admitted even by its framers in their darling bill— that, “ inadvertently” a clause 
“crept in” which would confine the franchise to far narrower limits than the 
present system —and that though we desired a change, there is no absolute 
necessity for calling for “such”change as they would give.” 


Reform, if you please, but no revolution. The borough-holders have cer- 
tainly not behaved to the real friends of Toryism as they ought ; and many a 
worthy fellow, staunch to the backbone, is justly dissatisfied with the imper- 
tinence and stupidity of the particular crew, who took it upon themselves to play 
, the part of leading articles. But still, in extirpating the “ mongers,” if their 
: extirpation be necessary, we should take care that we do not destroy the influence 
} of those particular classes which it has been the peculiar pride and pleasure of the 
: Tories to support. We say it at once, that we far prefer, very far prefer, universal 
suffrage to the scheme adopted by ministers. The ten-pound rascality is precisely the 
most objectionable constituency that can be named. Admit all mankind, and, if 
you will, womankind, to vote,—press into your service the halt, blind, and 
maimed,—allow, as Jeremy Bentham, with a kindly fellow-feeling, suggested, 
lunatics and idiots to choose members of parliament,—and you have by no 
F means so objectionable a constituency as the ten-pounders. In that class are to 
; be found the most cankered and unreasonable enemies of all English institutions. 
People placed in the line immediately above beggary are, in general, in their 
feelings, the most contemptible of mankind. The slave, the serf, the hind, the 
follower, the pauper, has some clannish propensities, some remnants of sympathy 
with civilisation, on which we may work,—the unwashed artisan, the pale-faced 
pipe-smoker at the Pig and Whistle, belching forth in base English the baser 
cockney of the Times,—the operative taught to know his rights, and, knowing, 
to maintain them, by Taylor of the Rotunda and Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 
and other offcasts of Mechanics’ Institutes and Universal Knowledge Societies, — 

in a word, the foetid rabble of towns are the very worst part of the population, 
’ who sympathise with all that may insult their superiors, may drag down every 

thing respectable to be trampled on by a multitude, to call which swinish 

would be an atrocious insult to the progeny of pigs, if in their stupidity they 

fancy it may enable them to flavour the politics of the pot-house with beer 

at a penny a pot less than the existing prices. They—they are the most ob- 
. jectionable constituency in the world, and it is to them, to the city xaSaguara, 
, that ministers have confined the election of three-fourths of the representatives 
of England. Talk of the population of the country having, under the new 
system, a fair chance of being represented! Why, the county of York will 
have far less influence in the House of Commons than the ancient and honour- 
able beer-besmeared Lumber Troop, meeting at the back of Gough Square, at the 
sign of the Gentleman and Porter, under the protection of Richard Taylor, of 
the vico vulgd dicto Shoe Lane. To the hands of such congeries of ignorant and 
beastly butioons, will the representation of the country be committed. The 
manner in which that unfortunate ironmonger Thompson was obliged to cry 
peccavi for daring to vote that he thought Appleby contained 2000 inhabitants, 
aflords us a fair specimen of the manner in which the ragamuffinery will manage 
their members when they have got them. 
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Therefore we say, and seriously say, that if this bill must pass, the Tories 
ought to move for universal suffrage. Then property would have comparatively 
fair play ; the yeomanry of England would move to the poll and vote for their 
liege lords, if their feelings and interests were attended to (and if they are not, 
wo to the country), the yeomanry of England would come to the poll and vote 
for their liege lords as steadily and regularly as they ever marched, long-bow 
in hand, to fight for them in days of yore. They could be made an antagonist 
power to the tailors and political economists, the shuttles and the thimbles 
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of cities. We, then, in parting with our subject, commit the care of this 
measure to some of our own party,—to thee, Richard Vyvyan, baronet, of 
Trelowarren, in the county of Cornwall, for choice: we joke not in our 
recommendation. 


Of other politics it is needless to speak. Whenever a good blow is struck 
for real freedom there are our wishes. When most of our contemporaries 
thought that the Poles would be eaten up by Diebitsch and Constantine, 
[where are they now?] we augured well of their cause. We forget what we 
said in prose; but one stanza of ours, at the close of the last year, lingers upon 
our memory : 


‘* Against the rebel Poles, his whisker’d hordes in shoals, 
The Czar of Russia rolls from the Dnieper to the Don: 
And many a field of fight, flashes red upon our sight,— 
May God defend the right, in the year of thirty-one.” 


We still repeat the prayer, and our prediction has been verified. Many a 
field of fight has taken place, and Russia, in spite of the dreadful inequality 
of the contest, has hitherto been defeated. Even if Paskewitsch Erivanski shall 
succeed in doing what Diebitsch Sabalkanski could not do, a victory over the 
Poles now is far from being decisive. We, then, in this most important affair, 
have given ouropinionsas true men. Will England interfere? Will France inter- 
fere in behalf of the Poles? These are the questions now asked. It cannot be 
concealed, that zeal for the Polish cause has considerably abated among us since 
Tom Campbell wrote those verses in the Metropolitan. They fell like wet 
blankets on the rising enthusiasm, and it will take some time to revive it. In 
Paris, the voice of the gentlemen of the press is all for war, and the king’s 
speech is voted intolerably lame. Young France is evidently very anxious to 
sport her maiden lance in contests, the glory of which may be less equivocal 
than the ill-starred expedition to Algiers, or her triumphs over Don Miguel. 
The king may boast that the tri-colour waves sous or sur—for on this point there 
is considerable controversy — les murs de Lisbonne ; but those who recollect, that 
in the same speech Austria, who has seized upon Italy in direct contempt of 
the system of non-intervention, and Russia, who is engaged in overthrowing 
the Poles, are spoken of with the utmost civility and politeness, only see 
in this manifestation of vigour, a repetition of Sancho’s blundering panegyric 
upon Don Quixote, that people may be strong with the humble, and humble 
with the strong. In this present dilemma of Don Mig., our poetical prophecy 
is again correct ; for most truly it may be said, 


‘* That nothing’s going well with that yellow-visaged Don.” 


But how we are to stomach the occupation of Lisbon—how to tolerate the 
waving over or under its walls of that flag which, some two or three-and-twenty 
years ago, we struck from off its battlements—how to trim between the claims of 
Don Pedro, Donna Maria, Don Miguel—how to manage the critical question 
of Belgium—how to support Leopold or William—how to look on while the 
fortresses are dismantling which it cost us so much expense and trouble to rear— 
how to meet the cholera morbus, which now most appropriately has fixed its 
head-quarters at Pest, and is travelling @ pas de charge upon Vienna—how to 
mix, twist, and moderate, in the five thousand five hundred parties and pretenders 
in France, whether as Louis Philipists, Carlists, Henriquinquists, Robespierreists, 
Royalists, St. Simeonists—how to arrange the distracted affairs of Italy —how 
to negotiate with Ferdinand of Spain—how to do these, and ten thousand 
other matters of the same kind, must be subject of deep consideration. For our 
own parts, we know what we should do—and that is, not to have any thing to 
do with them at all. We are never tired of repeating that our policy is insular 
and colonial, and let the continentals fight it out among them. 





Merry be the First of August! Good reader, this Magazine of ours will come 
into your hands on the anniversary of the much-honoured accession of the house 
of Hanover. And the king (God bless him !) is going in great state, triumphing 
like Cimon, over land and wave, to open new London Bridge. I pede fausto ! 
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And yet we cannot help thinking that there is something of ill omen in this 
ceremony, which destroys one of the great visible links that unites our own 
time with remoter ages. We could not help thinking, as we looked a day or 
two ago on the old bridge, that it was connected with some of the momentous 
epochs of our history -— that many a deed of romance ana chivalry had been done 
upon it and about it — that it had witnessed the growth and progress of a small 
village to an imperial city, the queen of the sea; that the commerce which 
floated up to it, had grown from the petty barter of neighbouring savages to 
the merchandise of the whole world ; that the banks of the river which, when 
it was erected, were comparatively desert or green, are now covered with stately 
palaces and solemn temples,—with dwellings of magnificent luxury,—with repo- 
sitories of unrivalled trade ;—when we think upon these things, and know that 
no necessity whatever existed for its destruction, and that it would have stood 
a durable monument of times gone by, for generations yet unborn, we cannot help 
feeling that it might have been left to stand. Its irregular arches might have 
been amended, the vices ofits starlings might have been removed, its defects 
could have been remedied,—and yet the ancient structure been permitted to 
remain. It seemed otherwise to the schoolmaster who is now abroad. It is to 
be demolished in appropriate time. That constitution which has raised us to 
an eminence, at sea and land, unrivalled since the days of the Romans, under 
which we had victory abroad and prosperity at home,—under which distant 
empires yielded to our dominion, and the wealth of the world might have been 
at our disposal ;—that constitution is now fast passing away! Here, too, the 
schoolmaster never thought of removing the irregularity or correcting the blemish, 
The constitution jobber and the bridge jobber acted on the one principle ; and 
all we have to say is, to express our hope that the new structures may thrive as 
long and as well as the old. 


So, God save the King, and may he have a fine day to cheer him on his work ! 
It is the anniversary of the day on which an old and powerful dynasty ceased to 
reign; it may therefore witness the overthrow of an old bridge. There is an 
end of an old song. Merry be the First of August ! ‘ 
. ¥. 


P.S. On our various wars and contests with our brethren, with the news- 
papers, with authors, with all mankind, we intend, ere long, to dissertate. We 
have not time now. We are going on in great style, and positively will, before 
Christmas, set our volumes right by a double number. 
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THE NOVELS OF THE SEASON.*— BATCH THE SECOND. 


We have been frequently asked why 
we have not delivered a second notice 
of the Novels of the Season; but Re- 
GINA, in the fulness of her stateliness, 
has not condescended to give any 
answer to the jackdaws and dunder- 
heads who have presumed to ask her 
questions in regard to her wishes and 
intentions. Her wishes, when she 
chooses, she has always and will al- 
ways express, in such plain and over- 
whelming terms, that they shall invari- 
ably find obedience from a startled 
and obsequious world. Recrna, for in- 
stance, said, “ Let Bob Montgomery, the 
rhyming monkey, and Ned Clarkson, 
his accompanying bear, be utterly an- 
nihilated from the face of the earth ;”— 
and, lo! annihilated they were imme- 
diately ; and no one wastes a moment 
about the existence or small doings of 
such puny and worthless pismires. 
Again, her intentions are her own, 
until she chooses to promulgate them 
for the enlightenment of a darkened 
world. She is neither, regal queen as 
she is, in all her attributes and all her 
appliances, to be wheedled, or cajoled, 
or frightened, or forced, to the com- 
mission of any act, deed, matter, or 
thing, without the exercise of her own 
unerring reason, the conviction of her 
own profound judgment, and the ap- 
probation of her own conscience. 
Recina cannot be too chary of her 
fun, and wit, and satire, and instruc- 
tion. As the Hindoos think of fever, 
that there is only a certain quan- 
tity in the world, so thinks Recina of 
the human nous; a little of which 
supplies the wants of all mankind. 
Now if she were to pour forth her 
good things with the abundance of the 
Niagara waters, the poor creatures of 
the world would never be able to keep 
pace with them; and they would, 
therefore, be lost to the present gene- 
ration and to posterity, and only find a 


resting-place in the limbo ofvanity. Her 
last paper on the Novels of the Season 
was admirable, and such as only Re- 
Gina, in the happiest of her moods, 
could have produced. The space of 
some four or five months is little enough 
for digesting all the solid stuff in one 
of Oxtver’s lucubrations. Herein lies 
the secret of our silence. We are again 
about to open our mouths and speak : 
let the world be all attention, and 
listen to the honied words of gentle 
and kind-hearted OLiver Yorke. 
And first, we cannot but exclaim, 
in the anguish of our hearts, that 
the olden spirit of literature has long 
since evaporated ; that time has passed 
when men loved learning for learning’s 
sake, and worshipped the goddess of 
wisdom and letters with the ardent 
adoration of newly-made proselytes. 
The day of enthusiasm has indeed 
passed —the glory of the vocation has 
departed —the high-mettled racer of 
genius, with shrunken sinews, basted 
and scabby hide, ragged mane, and 
tail shorn of its redundant hairs by 
every idling and snivelling boy, who 
twitched them with filching fingers 
to make springes for sparrows and 
tom-tits;—ay, that noble brute hath 
now dwindled into a paltry, spa- 
vined, halting jade, ready for the 
services of every scrubby publisher 
that chooses to hire it out for the day, 
and load it with his tinsel wares for 
the market of frippery, foppery, and 
fashion. Books now are not written 
to the glory of the human intellect, 
and for the proud meed of mental 
distinction ; but for the passing calls 
of the stomach, for the payment of an 
upholsterer’s,tailor’s, or a milliner’s bill. 
In the time of immortal Rome, when 
the exercises of the Campus Martius 
were exchanged for the grimaces and 
contortions of the posture-master, when 
the art of Tully came to be the handi- 





* Standard Novels. 


The Spy, 1 vol. (Cooper)—The Pilot, 1 vol. 


(Cooper)—Caleb Williams, 1 vol. (Godwin)—Thaddeus of 


Warsaw, 1 vol. (Jane Porter)—St. Leon, 1 vol. (Godwin) ‘ 
Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. (De Foe) 
Humphrey Clinker, 1 vol. (Smollett) 


Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library. 


Pin Money, 3 vols. (Gore) . 
Chartley, 3 vols. (Dalton) 

Crotchet Castle, 1 vol. (Peacock) 
Paris and London, 3 vols. (Trueba) 
Staff Officer, 5 vols. (Moore ) 
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craft of the paltry and quibbling rhe- 
torician; then its youth degenerated, 
the energies of the human intellect 
collapsed, and man came to be what 
old Monboddo would have fain in- 
duced us to believe he was originally 
—a cringing and mouthing monkey. 
So, too, was it with more ancient 
Greece. While pure philosophy flou- 
rished, then every thing else noble 
and praiseworthy flourished in like 
manner; when that subsided into the 
muddy channel of sophistry, then the 
glory of Grecian wisdom departed — 
never more to return. 

We shall, perhaps, not again see 
in this country an exclusively literary 
set ofmen. Lawyers may write books 
for money ; dandies to be gazed at, and 
to be made the subjects of prints like 
our own very exquisite friend Don 
Telesforo de ‘Trueba; but the race of 
the true worshippers of Genius, of 
men who have made the advancement 
of human intellect and the amelioration 
of the human heart their earliest care 
and their latest study, will, we opine, 
cease with the present hallowed band of 
Southeys, Scotts, Wordsworths, Cole- 
ridges, and their colleagues. There is 
now no true patronage for such men. 
Even the king, and his government of 
whigs and nondescripts, have set their 
faces against the intellectual advance- 
ment of their countrymen, by taking 
away a few paltry pensions which a 
more generous monarch and a more 
patriotic government had thought fit 
to bestow on those who might be in- 
duced, by the fire of holy inspiration, 
to waste their morn, meridian, and 
noon of life in the blessed work of 
improving their fellow-creatures. After 
the king and his ministers, what other 
source of patronage remains? Surely 
not the booksellers, as Thomas Moore, 
in small speeches at the Literary Fund 
dinners, would make us believe. They 
who have tried this channel can best 
tell what feeling, philanthropic patrons 
of men of genius or talent the descend- 
ants of Wynken de Worde and Caxton 
generally prove themselves. Heaven 
bless them! Had we a favourite 
brother, or a dear friend, and he were 
anxious to turn to literature as a source 
of livelihood, and to look to the book- 
sellers as patrons, we would rather see 
him breaking stones upon the high- 
way, than betaking himself to a way 
of life which must indubitably end in 
agony, and gnashing of teeth, and irre- 
mediable despair ! 
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The most saleable productions of 
the day are novels; and even these 
may be written by men of high talent 
and true power— witness the Ghost 
Seer of Schiller, the Wilhelm Meister 
of Gothe, and the productions of Sir 
Walter Scott. But our patrons of this 
branch of writing, the Colburns and 
Bentleys, afford small chance of success 
to any real aspirant after fame. Every 
thing with these gentry are matters of 
task-work. Does Mr. Canning die? 
the novel of Sydenham must be manu- 
factured in three weeks; or a Trocadero 
war fall out, a set of Spanish High- 
ways and By-ways must be finished 
in two months; or a notorious gam- 
bling transaction take place in Paris, 
something must be instantly cooked up 
in the short space of seven days and 
nights. Were these gentry to hear 
that any one had been years upon a 
tale, we verily believe the matter would 
be rejected for trash, and with visible 
marks of aversion ; while from the huge 
puffing indiscriminately bestowed by 
the Burlingtonians on their own small 
fry of authors, these ladies and gentle- 
men, in the exhilaration of their hearts, 
talk, after the cool manner of Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, of writing half 
a volume while they are cracking their 
nuts over their wine, and mixing in the 
lively repartees and after-dinner-con- 
versation of their table companions. 
Indeed, writing now has, through the 
facilities afforded by the booksellers 
of the West End, become a matter of 
such ease, that in the items of income 
with many of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley’s squad of scribblers it is no 
unusual thing to see placed — 


“ To 1 Poem, 3 Novels 
of 3 vols. each, 15 
Magazine Articles, 
37 Songs and pieces 
of humorous and sa- 
tirical Verses, and 
2 vols. of History... £425 15 74 


Quantity, and not quality, is the thing 
nearest to the author’s heart; and the 
bookseller cares little what he publishes, 
since, from the present system of puff- 
ing, the vilest trash is sure of some 
sort of market. Even our venerated 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer himself 
boasts of bringing out some two or 
three novels in the same year; novel- 
writing with this worthy being a 
pastime, and not a study. ‘ Why, 
forsooth,” says that self-satisfied gen- 
tleman, “ why should not I be able 
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to write as much in the course of a 
twelvemonth as Sir Walter Scott?” 
forgetting that ere Scott began to com- 
pose, he had already arrived at the 
grave age of forty, after a youth of 
severe application, deep observation 
and reflection, and mature judgment 
and opinions. 

But, notwithstanding all their inge- 
nuity and efforts in puffing, the princi- 
pal house in the ney of the novel 
trade has egregiously failed —failed in 
worldly reputation—failed in their an- 
nual receipts—failed in retaining around 
them the Lysters, Normanbys, Mor- 
gans, Burys, Hooks, and Bulwers, by 
whose assistance, bought up by the 
due payment of certain pounds of the 
current coin of the realm, the mono- 
polists managed to create a certain 
clap-trap effect in their favour, turn 
the eyes of the fashionable world upon 
their publications and proceedings, 
and give circulation to minute pictures 
of the extravagant upstarts, idiots, and 
demireps, who, by their amazing 
folly, were in the act of exciting the 
prurient curiosity of the public. These 
things were called novels; the stulti- 
fied condition of their readers for a 
time kept up the farce, until first our- 
selves, next the Athenawn, and since 
many other journals, exposed the hum- 
bug, and have mainly destroyed the 
trade in such good-for-nothing mer- 
chandise. For ten copies of a novel 
that were sold some three or four years 
since, scarcely now does one obtain a 
languid circulation. It is not that the 
public are backward to buy, but it is 
that the commodity is valueless. For 
a time the force of novelty acted like 
a spell; but spells are not everlasting : 
the eyes ofthe public have been opened, 
and they now see with clearer vision 
and less obscured understanding. If 
any thing striking, or forcible, or elo- 
quent, or indicative of genius, were to 
appear to-morrow, confident are we 
that a British public would be imme- 
diately found to do it homage. Such, 
however, is not likely to be produced 

by the fashionable booksellers of the 
West End. With all of this fry the 
first thing is small pay, the second 
thing is small pay, the third thing is 
small pay. On the per contra side, 
the first thing is large profits, the 
second large profits, and the third 
large profits. The consequence is, 
that no man of real worth or mettle 
will put pen to paper for such pay- 
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masters ; and the further consequence 
is, that the works indebted to them 
for patronage, instead of gracing the 
library, are consigned to the careful 
and classic hands of the cook, to be 
disposed of as in her judgment is 
befitting. 

Honesty of purpose is ultimately 
sure of success ; and to gain the favour 
of the public, we must have recourse 
to legitimate means. Such, however, 
has not been the case with Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, with their New 
Monthly Magazine, their Court Jour- 
nal, their United Service Journal, their 
Sunday Times, and puffs point-blank, 
oblique, inferential, and every other 
which they can stuff into any and 
every paper, save the stubborn Times 
and the obdurate Morning Herald, 
who persist, like brute beasts, to tag 
the word “advertisement” to the 
nicely-medicated lures, prepared after 
the choice recipe of New Burlington 
Street, to begudgeon and hook in an 
unwary public. And verily for this they 
have their reward. Is there one man, 
except through the medium of their 
own wretched publications, who will 
honestly stand up and vindicate the 
character of the fashionable booksellers, 
more especially of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley, for honesty of purpose, 
in having advanced or added to the 
intellect of the country, or having 
given their services to the cause of 
general education? On the contrary, 
scarcely does a child—to say nothing 
of men—utter the name of the above- 
mentioned gentry, without adding the 
word ‘* humbug,” by way of alias, to 
those precious specimens of humanity, 
the “ Siamese twins” of New Burling- 
ton Street. 

We have said that those gentlemen 
have had their reward; and this is 
easily proved by the following small 
matters of fact. First, Mr. Gleig de- 
clined, after the publication of some 
three or four numbers, to continue 
editor of their National (!) Library. 
Secondly, Mr. Thomas Campbell got 
ashamed of committing further delin- 
quencies against good taste and literary 
morals, and he flung his editorship of 
the New Monthly into Mr. Colburn’s 
face. Thirdly, Mr. Cyrus Redding— 
our own gentle, tall, lanky, and dear 
Cyrus Redding —followed, as became 
“my man Friday,” the independent 
example manifested by his principal, 

Mr. Campbell. Fourthly, the two 
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editors of his Court Journal delivered 
in their pens and scissors of office, in 
disgust of Mr. Colburn’s treatment ; 
and that happy journal has its columns 
now superintended by the delectable 
taste and profound acumen of Colonel 
Bell, well known and appreciated in 
Edinburgh, and more especially by 
our friend the Shepherd. Fifthly, Mr. 
Jerdan declined his connexion with 
the firm, as editor of the Juvenile 
Library. Still, Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley are nothing daunted, and 
are resolved vigorously to advance in 
the even tenor of their course. The 
National (!) Library is continued ; 
three of the six or eight numbers al- 
ready published being a translation 
of Bourrienne's Memoirs, with which 
every body is acquainted in the ori- 
ginal, and which is swelled out with 
patches and fragments from the various 
trashy and milk-and-water memoirs 
which Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
have for many a long year been vainly 
endeavouring, with all their usual con- 
trivances, to thrust down the gullable 
throats of the British public. Besides 
this National Library, we havea collec- 
tion styled the Standard Novels, which, 
say their advertisements, are to form a 
necessary appendage to the produc- 
tions of the author of Waverley, now 
in course of publication! These 
Standard Novels are to consist of all 
the unsaleable farrago by the Porters, 
the Bulwers, the Gores, the Beazleys, 
and the whole tribe of fashionables, 
who have for many a long year loaded 
the shelves of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley with stuff which the good 
sense of Englishmen will no longer 
stomach. The trick, however, is too 
clumsy to succeed. 

In imitation of these gentlemen of 
New Burlington Street, Messrs. Coch- 
rane and Pickersgill, with the assistance 
of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, are producing 
monthly volumes, under the title of 
the Novelist’s Library. Be it remem- 
bered that Sir Walter Scott, 


some 
years since, attempted a_ similar 
project, and failed, not, of course, 


through lack of power in his judg- 
ment, or vigour of composition, but 
because of the taste of the public 
prevailing contrariwise. The produc- 
tions of Swift and Fielding, Smollett 
and Sterne, are not according to the 
refined notions of the present gene- 
ration. They might have a partial 
sale, if it were possible to emasculate 
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the productions of those witty writers, 
as Mr. Bowdler has done for Shake- 
speare: but this is out of the question. 
We do not think that Mr. Thomas 
Roscoe was born to atchieve what Sir 
Walter failed to accomplish, even if 
his powers of penmanship were of a 
higher order than they really happen 
to be. The first two volumes of Ros- 
coe’s Novelist’s Library are Robinson 
Crusoe, to which is prefixed a memoir 
of the author. This as a specimen is 
contemptible. It is meagre and ill- 
written in the extreme, besides being 
borrowed (and spoiled) from Mr. Wil- 
son’s Life of the admirable De Foe. 


The most considerable and current 
writers of the day are females. There 
is Mrs. Norton, the sprightly, beautiful, 
and poetical—L. E. L.,- the enthu- 
siastical, Sapphoish, and sentimental — 
Mary Mitford, the Teniers of fair- 
fingered scribblers — Mrs. Hemans, 
the graceful, harmonious, and touch- 
ing— Miss M. A. Browne, who uses 
her verses as little girls in pinafores 
use their skipping-ropes— Mrs. E. L. 
Bulwer, who wrote the greater portion 
of a novel which was mothered on 
Miss Spence of the “ Bagman” cele- 
brity — Mary Howitt and Mrs. Opie— 
Lady Charlotte Bury and Mrs. Jamie- 
son— Miss Ferrier and Mrs. Anthony 
Todd Thomson— Miss Crumpe and, 
though last not least, Mrs. Charles 
Gore, author of The Manners of the 

Day, Mothers and Daughters, and 

Pin-money. 

Of those various personages who 
form the above “ galaxy of talent” and 
loveliness, of staid matronship, frisking 
maidenhood, and sweet romance, we, 
the humblest of their admirers, have 
very many things to say; and these 
things shall be said with all that de- 
licacy of touch, justice of observation, 
and tender mercy, for which we, the 
most reviled of living men, have not- 
withstanding become notable. But 
all our praises on all these persons 
cannot be rehearsed in a single mo- 
ment. So, promising a long and 
remarkable series of articles on each 
one of our female coterie, we take the 
writer of Pin-money as the theme of 
our present commendation — (this 
being the most puffed-up production 
from the Colburn mint)—and the 
others shall follow in succession. 

In a former Number we made some 
observations on that very much over- 
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praised novel of Mothers and Daugh- 
ters, without knowing the writer’s name. 
At present we have placed it fearlessly 
by the side of Pin-money and The 
Manners of the Day; for it bears too 
many marks of the same authorship 
to be left any longer unappropriated 
by Mrs. Gore. It is graced by the 
same exquisite taste, and the same 
exquisite style, and the same pointed- 
ness of wit, and flashes of sentiment, 
and moulding of character, and effu- 
sion of satire, and truth of delineation :—- 
** None but themselves can be their 
parallel.” 

The writer is a woman, and must 
therefore be forgiven for a woman’s 
foibles and a woman’s weakness. Thus 
she abandons her healthy children, and 
outpours all the affection of her soul 
on her stunted and deformed offspring. 
We remember a little tale by Mrs. Gore, 
called The Lettre de Cachet, which was 
deservedly admired by every one, in- 
cluding our own insignificant self 
among the-number. There was sim- 
plicity of design and execution mani- 
fest throughout its pages, and it was 
therefore eminently successful. We 
also remember some Hungarian Tales 
by the same lady, remarkable for their 
graceful and easy narrative, and their 
healthy and English style. They were 
therefore eminently successful, as they 
rightly deserved to be. Then came 
her Manners of the Day—a decided 
failure ; her “ exquisite and not to be 
sufficiently praised bran new novel of 
the season ” (see Colburn and Bentley’s 
puffs, passim) of Mothers and Daugh- 
ters—a decided failure; her “ grand 
historical romance of the season” (see 
Colburn and Bentley’s puffs, passim) 
of The Tuileries—a decided failure ; 
then there was a small, slight work, by 
way of episode, called The Historical 
Traveller, prettily addressed to the inge- 
nuous and sucking youth of both sexes, 
and which was intended for Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley’s Juvenile Li- 
brary (a decided failure), but since 
published separately, for the recreation, 
diversion, and instruction of the British 
youth, as aforesaid, and of which we, 
who have long since passed out of our 
leading strings, know nothing. Lastly 
comes this other “bran new novel of 
the season,” under the attractive title of 
Pin-money. And what this is, and is 
likely to turn out, our readers shall 
judge for themselves. 
In the first place, the moral of the 
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tale is that “ pin-money ” is an abomi- 
nation no longer to be countenanced 
by the heiresses of the land ; for that 
all heiresses, no matter whom they may 
marry, ought to be entirely dependent 
on their husbands for all their pecu- 
niary supplies. We think the females 
of the land will not swallow such blar- 
ney. This is the simple proposition of 
the moral. Next comes the inference: 
For, says the writer, if females reserve 
‘*pin-money ” for themselves, they will 
inevitably become the dupes of the 
designing—the companions of the 
profligate—the weak and silly victims 
of extravagance and dissipation, like 
her gentle heroine, Frederica. This is 
not paying a very high compliment to 
the females of the land; and although 
the work be “ a moral of the simplest 
kind, addressed by a woman to readers 
of her own sex,” (see Preface,) still 
those readers, it is to be hoped, know 
their own hearts too well, and know 
the condition of society also too well, 
not to be convinced that “ pin-money” 
in very many cases has been the salva- 
tion of a family when overtaken by 
misfortunes ; and that women of strong 
minds and inflexible principle can be 
trusted with money, without squander- 
ing it away in vain and contemptible 
kickshaws and follies. 

In the next place, it is observable, 
that whenever Mrs. Gore has attempted 
a short work she has succeeded, and 
whenever she has attempted a work in 
three volumes she has failed. We are 
sorry to make use of this harsh word ; 
but truth must be spoken by Recina, 
one of Mrs. Gore’s “ own sex,” and 
that in uncompromising and fearless 
language. We remember that the 
Utilitarian Journal of Bentham and 
Bowring, in a number published the 
same month with that one of Recrna’s 
containing our strictures on the same 
work, lauded Mothers and Daughters 
as the perfection of every thing sensible 
and witty since the days of Le Sage, 
while we designated it as a heap of 
trash, fit for nothing but the grocer’s 
shop. Old Utilitarian was praised for 
his candour by the witlings and un- 
washed frequenters of the club called 
“the cheap and nasty,” and by the 
literary impostors of the Colburn and 
Bentley click. But the maiden Recina 
kept her countenance unabashed ; for, 
as poor Sir Joseph Yorke used to say, 
“the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” The trial (see Hunt’s black- 
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ing advertisement) has proved the fact. 
With all the laudations of the Court 
Journal and New Monthly Magazine, 
and every other paper available for 
that purpose, Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley have not been able to drive 
the exquisite novel in question into a 
second edition. We hope Mrs. Gore 
will in time resort to that wisdom 
which she has thoughtlessly aban- 
doned. Let her come back to her 
single volumes—publish three of 
them at a time, if she will, to please 
the cupidity of her booksellers— but 
still come back to her short and pithy 
tales. 

Of the evil of dilatation, the present 
novel is a lamentable instance. How- 
ever wrong the theory which is em- 
bodied in the narrative, still, if Mrs. 
Gore had confined herself to one 
volume, the story might have been 
effective, as conveying a series of rapid 
and strong sketches of every-day life : 
but as it is, we have a set of disjointed 
scenes, and drawling, insipid charac- 
ters, which crowd the stage, having 
nothing to do with the matter of 
Pin-money, and little with one 


another. Of the absurdity, also, of 
writing ‘“ fashionable novels,” the 


present work will furnish a lamentable 
proof. If the self-love of its readers 
had blinded them to the fact, still the 
perusal of Pin-money, as of every 
other novel of the same hybrid species, 
will bear testimony to the humdrum 
milk-and-water nothingness of the 
conventional rules characteristic of 
middle and fashionable life. One 
nation may be interesting in this 
respect to another, merely for the sake 
of novelty; but we cannot in any 
way be made interesting to ourselves. 
Fashionable life is reduced to such 
forms and empty ceremonies, both here 
and elsewhere, that to describe the deep 
effects of passion, or feeling, or vice, or 
criminality, or virtue, we must descend 
to the lower, or rise to the highest 
grades of society ; and then the truer 
the delineation, the more striking will 
be the effect. Lady Jersey is the 
same as Lady Londonderry, Princess 
Esterhazy as Princess Lieven, Beau 
Duncombe as Beau Raikes, or Beau 
Alvanly, or Anson, or Beau Anybody 
else. One drawing-room is the same 
as another; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between a princess’s and a 
farmer’s drawing-room. Contrast is 
the principle of beauty. 
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Mrs. Gore supposes, that to write a 
striking novel, language must, as it 
were, be driven into convulsions. If 
fashionable society cannot speak a 
purer vernacular than the lingo put 
Into its mouth by its novelists, the 
delf and crockery of the world have 
the satisfaction of at least not talking 
such absolute and egregious nonsense. 
Thus we have “ creepmousy,” “ cre- 
puscular mind,” “ flushed, fluttering, 
hysterical tremour,” ‘“ never-ending, 
still beginning, bread-and-butter 
dances,” “ cleansifications,” “ huge 
stones upon a hill are rolled up- 
wards and downwards with suceeeding 
vehicles, without a chance of being 
crushed into the beaten track,” “ in- 
ferential mind,” “ confection of mar- 
riage settlements,” “ the Rawleighs 
manceuvred their way round the skirts 
of a quadrille, which shook the very 
foundations of the house by its salta- 
tory movements,” “ his mind reverted 
to his snug library, Morel-and-Sed- 
donized into the utmost refinement of 
literary ease,” “ a spinster whose 
matrimonial engagements had been 
ruptured,” Lucy Elbany’s head, 
which turned towards himself only the 
chignon of its luxuriant raven hair,” 
“ Pyladeship,” “ the prominent, dic- 
tatorial Lady Olivia, like a personifi- 
cation of the imperative mood, was 
very aptly stationed between the pre- 
terpluperfect politeness of the obsolete 
Lord Twadell, and the subjunctive 
appendix of Mr. Broughley’s modern 
enlightenment.” 

We are free to confess, as poor 
Horace Twiss used to say from his 
Treasury bench, but as, alas! he 
never more will say—we are free to 
confess that the last sentence, with its 
specification of moods and tenses, is a 
breather. However, having taken a 
little rest, we are determined to have 
another run for it with this fair 
Amazon of euphuism, Mrs. Gore. 

To continue, then, we have “ omni- 
motive,” “ gentler sex of the cyno- 
cephalous species,”  querimonious 
voice,” “ long, inconclusive sentence, 
having as many limbs as Briareus, 
which the baronet was endeavouring 
to fetter by the manacle of a full stop,” 
“ panting arrival,” “ startled solici- 
tude,” “ tempted his own steadiness 
of moral character somewhat out of 
the perpendicular,” “ Lady Rawleigh 
was wholly unconscious of the train 
leading to the mine which had thus 
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abruptly exploded, and the major and 
minor of his provocations having been 
unuttered, the conclusion assumed a 
most inexplicable tone of violence in 
her ears,” “ the monumental blister 
of his burn,” “ distemperature of 
mood,” “ further expenditure forced 
upon ber incurrence,” “ Niobised her 
warm heart in a moment,” “ im- 
promptu cutlet,” “ instantaneous tea,” 
“ myoptic,” &c. &e. &e. Ke. Ke. Ke. 
We have only got through one 
volume; but, as the Amazon fairly 
beats us, we are obliged to give in— 
and perhaps very opportunely; for 
Recina, matchless queen! might 
otherwise incur a contumelious toss 
from the disgusted reader’s digits. 
Almost in every page of the novel 
we see the names of one or two fashion- 
able shopkeepers stuck in. If the 
volumes are written for the high-bred 
and wealthy, those names are known 
to them as well as to Mrs. Gore— 
if for the low-bred and poor, then why 
does Mrs. Gore parade such names 
before the eyes of those poor innocents ; 
since, struck by the false call of fashion, 
and enticed to do the same as their 
betters, they may spend their pin- 
money in these extravagant deposi- 
tories, and ruin themselves and their 
husbands? We think, however, that, 
euphuist as she is, Mrs. Gore’s good 
taste would have prompted her to avoid 
a glaring trickery of this kind ; but she 
has been led away by the evil Genius 
of Burlington Street, who is himself 
the lowly slave of the Goddess Puff ; 
and he, we dare say, suggested to Mrs. 
Gore the policy of spreading as many 
such names as possible over her pages ; 
because, quoth he, “ since newspaper- 
puffs fail to drive my novels into a 
second edition, I may yet accomplish 
my purpose by making mention of 
every fashionable shopkeeper in Lon- 
don, who will not fail to buy a 
copy for his customers, as they lounge 
over his counters; and this plan will 
of itself take off a small edition of 500 
copies.” Accordingly every page is 
studded with such gems of names and 
articles and places as the following, 
which are only decimals of the number: 
Mawes, Ridgway, Knight of Pall 
Mall, Gillow’s anodyne chairs, Hoby’s 
faultless productions, Howell and 
James, Ebers, Girardot, Sewell and 
Cross, Waterloo House, Macadam, 
Triaud, Storr and Mortimer, Savory 
and Moore, Madame Michau, Mel- 
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notte, Kitching, Owen, Morel and 
Seddon, Vulliamy, Mrs. Norton, au- 
thoress of The Undying One, Cosmo- 
rama, Macdonald’s statues, Rittauer, 
Colnaghi, the graceful portraits of 
Rochard, Delcroix’s sickly aroma, 
Thevenot’s shop, Sanger’s in Oxford 
Street, Grove’s oysters, Taylor of Pic- 
cadilly, Nare’s Life of Burghley, Sams’ 
Library, Nattier, Lubin, Bayly and 
Blew, Nardin, a somebody who is the 
“ Bayly (meaning Thomas Haynes) of 
the aristocracy,” &c. &c. &e. &e. Ke. Ke. 

The efforts which Mrs. Gore too 
frequently makes to render her lan- 
guage sparkling and learned, is a bad 
imitation of Mr. Croly’s worst, or what 
he calls his witty, sparkling, showy 
style. We give a specimen. 


‘“* Mr. Broughley was a learned pundit 
and travelled man—had seen not only 
‘the Louvre’ (which he appeared to 
consider as cockneyfied a monument as 
Aldgate pump), but the domes of Mecca, 
and the senate-house of Washington ;— 
had assisted at a storthing at Drontheim 
—a diet at Pesth ;—palavered with the 
dog-ribbed Indians;—and sat face to 
face with the mummy of Moops, by the 
light of one of Davy’s safety-lamps, in 
the Great Pyramid. This active mem- 
ber—not of society—but of all the 
societies of modern Europe, was one of 
the few persons to whom Lady Olivia 
Tadcaster bowed submissive, as pre- 
eminent above her omni-motive self. 

‘She had originally made his ac- 
quaintance in shooting the falls of the 
Lahn, on her return from the Taunus 
mountains, where she had been passing 
the summer, in order to drink Seltzer 
water fresh from the rock; and had 
since intersected his orbit upon her 
travels—once in the cabinet of the 
Japanese palace at Dresden, and once 
in that of the celebrated restaurateur 
where the legs of geese are candied in 
sugar, at Toulouse. He was now re- 
cently returned from an Italian tour; 
and it was astonishing how many dear 
old friends— Romagnese princes, sig- 
nori, abbati, learned librarians, Arcadian 
academicians, blue professors, purple 
eminences, ruined temples, ruined roués, 
captains of banditti, and captains of the 
papal guard, she found occasion to ren- 
der the objects of her inquiries. Like 
the French marquess, who exclaimed with 
affectionate recognition, in some royal 
library, ‘ Ah! mon cher Cicéron !—e’est 
le méme que Mare-Tulle! her ladyship 
inquired how the poor dear old Colosseum 

had stood the winter—-and whether the 
Valazzo Aldobrandini was likely to get 
rid of its mal’aria!”’ 
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The following is rather a round- 
about way of saying that her hero 
lighted a match to seal a letter. 


“ Frederica, aware of the delinquencies 
of the bell-wire, and consequently un- 
suspicious of her own share in the peal 
which now rattled in her ears, thought 
it but an act of justice to Thomas, the 
bell-rope, and her husband, to remind 
him that he would find a taper and 
phosphoric matches on her writing-table ; 
and Sir Brooke, who was firmly persuaded 
that his irritation had not escaped her 
attention, regarded this species of re- 
proof only as an aggravation of her 
offence. He was obliged, however, to 
profit by the suggestion, and inform 
Thomas, on his panting arrival, that 
‘nothing was wanted ;’ and while the 
footman retreated, congratulating him- 
self that the house was not on fire, nor 
his lady in a fainting fit, a match whizzed 
in the or-molu vase, the pungent fumes 
of the phosphorus tingled the nose of the 
unlucky Rawleigh, and the little taper 
started into light !” 


The stilted style is by no means 
Mrs. Gore’s forte. Witness the fol- 
lowing apostrophe, which, instead of 
causing the tragic movement within us, 
raises our mirth, till we burst forth in 
a loud and sonorous guffaw. 


“ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
Irony ! still thou art a bitter draught !— 
and though thousands in all ages—pa- 
tricians and plebeians—rhetoricians and 
politicians —of the beau monde and the 
iow monde—have been made to drink 
of thee, thou art no less nauseous on 
that account. It is thou, Toadyism ! — 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess! 
whose taste is grateful, and ever will be 
so, till nature herself shall change ;— 
no vegetable dye can ebonise thy silver 
effulgence —no chymic power transmute 
thy mosaic gold to brass. With thee to 
smile upon him as he eats his venison, 
the gouty peer is happier than the robust 
peasant, whose brown bread repuguates 
thy approach. But again] say, disguise 
thyself as thou wilt, still, Irony— 
whether in Blackwood’s Magazine or the 
court of St. James’s—still thou art a 
bitter draught !” 


There is one short sentence (we had 
noted two others, but let this one 
suffice,) which shews with particularly 
bad effect in a book written by a lady. 
“Qh, pardon me!” says one of her 
personages ; “ Oh, pardon me! every 
woman is at heart a rake.” An opi- 
nion from which, on better thought, 
we hope Mrs. Gore will dissent. 
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Mrs. Gore can write very well, if 
she pleases to throw off a factitious 
levity of tone and sentiment, and 
verbiage — stick to her pure and native 
Saxon—leave off attempting to startle 
by the clap-trap effect of her compo- 
sition—trust to her own genuine 
feeling — describe life in its real nature, 
and not in its artificial seenes — discard 
the notion that she can spin out with 
effect a novel into three volumes, even 
though it be to indulge the cupidity of 
her booksellers —and adopt singleness 
of end and simplicity of language. 


Chariley ; or, the Fatalist. 


Here is a story from which we do 
not intend to make any extracts what- 
ever, because none that we could make 
would give any further idea of the style 
than what we can convey in a single 
word —it is snappy. The word will 
not, in all probability, be found in 
Johnson or any other well-bred lexi- 
cographer; but nobody will mistake 
it, nevertheless. The author vouches 
that the story is a true one, even in its 
most improbable parts. It is not much 
the better on that account, for le vrai 
n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable, and 
the vraisemblable is the province of the 
romance writer. 

The story, in brief, is, that a dreamy- 
minded young man having seen a 
fine-looking girl in an interesting situ- 
ation— viz. in the neighbourhood or 
companionship of smugglers—falls in 
love with her, discovers her name to 
be Ellen— a very pretty name it is— 
and hunts her out, of course. He then 
discovers a young lady answering in 
all the signalements to his innamorata, 
but who, to make a long story short, is 
not the lady, by any manner of means. 
To the wrong lady, however, he is 
married, she being veiled at the time ; 
and on lifting the veil, he finds not only 
that he has not bis sweetheart for his 
wife, but that he Aas an idiot. 

If common sense were allowed to 
prevail in the novel department of the 
world, it would be seen that it was 
quite impossible that any clergyman of 
the church of England could have 
married a veiled lady in church; but 
as our author is not a doctor of canon 
law, we may excuse him for the over- 
sight. He might as well have described 
hisheroas marrying four wives at once. 

Passing by this trifle, however, we 
find the hero living in the manner of 
most married people, with his fool of a 
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wife, when the genuine Ellen, who 
happens to be her cousin, returns — 
and what is to occur? The most care- 
less readers of romance must anticipate 
that the idiotic lady is put on the shelf 
forthwith. Chartley has no idea, not 
the least, of going astray at first; but 
the superior attractions of his original 
love prevail ; and by dint of much rid- 
ing out together, sketching together, 
flirting together, &c. &c.-ing toge- 
ther, poor Mrs. Chartley, who is in 
reality a bore of the first magnitude, is 
deserted. Some bits of this part of the 
book, descriptive of domestic misery, 
are well managed ; and the sinking of 
the poor, broken-hearted, silly wife, 
before what she cannot help acknow- 
ledging the superior attractions of her 
cousin, is tolerably well depicted. In 
the end, Chartley and Miss Reeve go 
to France together as man and wife ; 
and from this part ofthe book forward, 
the management of the story is most 
stupid. 

Miss Reeve’s father had been an 
Irish gentleman who had dipped him- 
self in the treasonable conspiracies of 
some forty or five-and-thirty years ago 
in Ireland. Those who know any 
thing of that country will have read 
enough to see that in real existence 
such a person must have been an un- 
redeemed scoundrel ; but in the novel 
he is made fairly enough to be no more 
than a companion of smugglers, and a 
desperate hard drinker. He has one 
redeeming quality among his misfor- 
tunes —a thorough love for his daugh- 
ter. As he is obliged to live in France, 
for fear of sharing the gallows with other 
patriots of the same stamp—some of 
whom, still unhanged, are at this mo- 
ment speeching among the hereditary 
legislators of the country —the guilty 
pair find the means of passing off upon 
the father, whom they unexpectedly 
meet at Boulogne, a companion of the 
fugitive as the wife of the gentleman, 
and the deception continues until they 
arrive at Paris. Old Reeve has heard 
of the marriage of his niece to Mr. 
Chartley, and, as he has never seen 
her, the trick is not badly managed. 
A smuggler, however, of the name of 
Palmer has, somehow or other, an inte- 
rest in the young lady, and he contrives 
to follow the unlucky pair wherever 
they go, and to extort money from 
them, in order to supply the necessities 
of the father, with whom he is connect- 
ed in smuggling transactions. Chartley 
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is rendered dreadfully miserable by 
this fellow, who meets him every where, 
attempts to shoot himself, and does 
many other sad things; but is always 
thwarted by the superior genius of the 
smuggler, who, like the waiter in The 
Rovers, turns out to be a gentleman. 
In spite of all precautions to the con- 
trary, however, old Reeve discovers 
that Chartley has really carried off his 
daughter, and knocks him down in a 
café. A duel is the consequence, to 
which Palmer succeeds in persuading 
Chartley to consent, on the promise 
that the pistols will not be loaded with 
ball. A casual second, picked up by 
Palmer, happens, however, to be an 
old servant of Mrs. Chartley’s father, 
and he loads the pistol of Reeve, as he 
thinks, with ball. A mistake occurs, 
Chartley gets the loaded pistol, and 
the old gentleman is shot. Various 
miseries follow ; heartbreakings, deaths, 
&e. &c. occur, for which we have no 
room nor inclination. 

Novels of this kind appear to us 
more improbable than regular ghost 
stories. Admit the theory that ghosts 
do revisit the glimpses of the moon, 
and a tale may be framed, of perfect 
probability ; but what theory can you 
frame which will make all the actions 
of every-day men and women com- 
pletely at variance with what we see 
in the world? No such smuggler as 
Palmer ever existed — ever could exist. 
Smuggling is not an occupation which 
trains the soul for sentimental love, or 
inclines its professors to disinterested 
philandering. Nor was there ever 
smuggler yet, since customs have ex- 
isted, who could afford to waste his 
time daily after a runaway couple 
through all Europe ; he has other bu- 
siness, far more urgent and attractive. 
It is equally impossible that he should 
contrive always to be present at the 
very nick of time, when his presence 
may be in any way important. Sir 
Walter Scott, we are sorry to say, has 
invested some of the strange characters 
of his novels— Meg Merrilies, for in- 
stance —with unbounded ubiquity, and 
authority over all persons within their 
reach; but even his example is not 
sufficient to make it a canon in the 
novel-writing world, that the outcasts 
of society should be the most important 
and authoritative agents in the most 
delicate transactions of life. It is no 
defence for Mr. Dalton, the author of 
Chartley, to tell us that there is a 
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foundation in fact for his story. Tales 
intended as descriptions of ordinary 
life, cannot have their materials drawn 
from extraordinary contingencies. 

Improbability of incident abounds 
as much as improbabilities of character. 
Chartley’s tendency to fatalism is re- 
peatedly blamed, and yet how could 
he possibly avoid being a fatalist, if 
half the things here recorded had in 
reality happened to him? Every thing 
of importance to his happiness—all 
the main incidents which guided his 
fate— occur in the one spot ; his love, 
his disappointment, his guilt, are all 
connected with one fatal place. He 
never goes there without meeting with 
an important adventure ; and after we 
thought him fairly rid of it, no sooner 
does he land in England, after twenty 
years’ absence, but, on repairing to this 
doomed spot, he accidentally meets 
there an unknown son, who, in conse- 
quence of an accidental remark, curses 
his unknown father with the bitterest 
imprecations. Why this is enough to 
make any man a fatalist! 

The style is modelled after Adam 
Blair, the turn of the sentences in 
which is carefully imitated. Now we 
do not say that it is easy to write Adam 
Blair, because it is not easy to write a 
work of consummate genius ; but no- 
thing can be easier than to mimic the 
peculiar style. Mr. Dalton must be- 
lieve us, when we tell him that short 
sentences, words of intense vehemence, 
and other such tricks, are not enough 
to make a novelist of feeling or senti- 
ment. The style might be applied to 
the commonest as well as to the most 
heart-rending or heart-stirring objects. 
Any subject of wo or interest, no 
matter how mean, might be invested 
with as much melodramatic dignity as 
the miseries of Chartley, or the heroics 
of the smuggler. A dead poodle might 
be mourned over as energetically as a 
dead mistress; and an empty quart 
may be made to call up feelings, as 
eloquently expressed as the melodious 
mournings over a lock of hair. We 
have not time to illustrate what we say, 
but we may safely leave it to the ima- 
gination of the reader. 

It would be unfair, if, after all our 
objections, we did not say that Chartley 
1s a very readable book, and that Dalton 
isa man of talent. He should avoid 
mannerism in his style; and if he 
looked a little into the world, to see 
how people generally act there, it 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX. 





might be no harm. At all events, 
such books as Chartley are far supe- 
rior things to the rubbish of fashionable 
novels. 

We were sorry to see the Westmin- 
ster Review praising such a budget of 
conceited nonsense as 


Crotchet Castle. 
Peacock is one of the people 


** Marked with the indelible d—d 
cockney blot ;” 


and that perhaps may account for the 
panegyric lavished upon him by Bow- 
ring. By the way, it is a shame that 
so very clever a fellow as Bowring 
should not emancipate himself totally 
from the herd of Arcadians, of ears 
beyond the usual dimensions of asinity 
asinine. He cannot think that Peacock 
is any thing else but a blockhead, what- 
ever he may write to the contrary. 

The name of Rabelais has been 
mentioned in connexion with that of 
Peacock by the Examiner. O Maitre 
Alcofribas! if it were possible that you 
should revive—if you could return 
now that you have solved (as we opine) 
the grand peut-étre, of which you 
doubted so especially before you died 
— what a kicking would you not give 
the comparer! What! the author of 
the trial of Bridlegoose, of the Lecture 
on the early experiments of Gargantua 
—the fabricator of Panurge — the 
creator of Friar John — the author of 
the story of the fox and the lion, the 
young devil of Papemany, the adven- 
ture of Frere Roidymet, the miracles 
of the Decretals, the voyage to the holy 
bottle, the consultation on the case of 
Panurge’s wedding—the one—the 
only one —the Rabelais himself, com- 
pared with an ignorant, stupid, poor 
devil, who has no fun, little learning, 
no facility, no easiness—a fellow whose 
style of thought is in the very contrary 
vein of the Rabelaisian—a dolt who 
thinks that the daily nonsense vomited 
up by all sorts of asses is something 
of moment, something worthy of even 
being satirised, instead of being spoken 
of in the same tone that we speak of 
the contents of nightmen’s carts. What 
would the unsparing Doctor of Chinon, 


Petite ville, grand renom, 


have thought of one who spoke se- 
riously of the political economists ? 
How differently Rabelais would have 
handled Macculloch! Instead of talk- 
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ing the precious stuff here put into the 
mouth of Mr. Macquedy (what a 

name! but we shall have occasion to 

say a few words about Peacock’s 

name-giving before we conclude)— 

instead of this precious stuff, Rabelais 

would have hitched the great doctor 
of absenteeism into an immortal chap- 
ter, as probably one of the consulting 
advisers of Panurge, “ when he had 

the flea in his ear,” and set forth his 
rugged ribaldry as a jest for ever. 

Dr. Folliott is avowedly in imitation 
of Friar John. The especial foolery 
of Peacock is visible in his nonsense 
about the doctor’s name. 

“In a village in the vicinity of the 
castle was the vicarage of the reverend 
Doctor Folliott, a gentleman endowed 
with a tolerable stock of learning, an 
interminable swallow, and an indefati- 
gable pair of lungs. His pre-eminence 
in the latter faculty gave occasion to 
some etymologists to ring changes on 
his name, and to decide that it was de- 
rived from Follis Optimus, softened, 
through .an Italian medium, into Follé 
Ottimo, contracted poetically into Fol- 
leotto, and elided Anglicé into Folliott, 
signifying a first-rate pair of bellows.” 


Now this is not learning, nor any 
thing like it— it is nonsense, and non- 
sense only. Equally remote from 
scholarship are the petty scraps of 
Greek culled out of Pindar and Aris- 
tophanes ; such as, 


«* A man of taste is seen at once in 
the array of his breakfast-table. It is 
the foot of Hercules, the far-shining 
face of the great work, according to 
Pindar’s doctrine : agyoutvev teryou xpicw~ 
roy xeon Diusy enravyis. The breakfast 
is the rgscwrey of the great work of the 
day.” 

And again, 


‘* All the rest will be 


Teriririripego- 
llororei, rororel. 
Tioriorirwriorioriys: 
KixxaBav, xixnxapav- 
TogorogoreporopoAiAsAiye: 
as Aristophanes has it; and so I leave 
him, in the Nephelococcygia.” 


And so forth. Nonnus, of course, is 
a great favourite. Now nothing is 
easier than to turn up passages like 
these ; the seeking, which is evident, 
shews that the scholarship is not ha- 
bitual. 

Ignorance manifested in ninety-nine 
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out-of-the-way Greek, scraped out of 
a lexicon, in the hundredth. Such was 
not the scholarship of Rabelais, whose 
learning breathes forth in every page, 
and who quotes it in none. 

We give the prime piece of the whole 
novel. Dr. Folliott is attacked by rob- 
bers in the neighbourhood of Twicken- 
ham, and the following highly-probable 
scene occurs. 


“ He began mechanically to flourish 

his bamboo. The movement was prompted 
by his good genius, for the uplifted bam- 
boo received the blow of a ponderous 
cudgel, which was intended for his head. 
The reverend gentleman recoiled two or 
three paces, and saw before him a couple 
of ruffians, who were preparing to renew 
the attack, but whom, with two swings 
of his bamboo, he laid with cracked 
sconces on the earth, where he pro- 
ceeded to deal with them like corn be- 
neath the flail of the thresher. One of 
them drew a pistol, which went off in 
the very act of being struck aside by 
the bamboo, and lodged a bullet in the 
brain of the other. There was then only 
one enemy, who vainly struggled to rise, 
every effort being attended with a new 
and more signal prostration. The fellow 
roared for mercy. ‘ Mercy, rascal!’ 
cried the divine ; ‘ what mercy were 
you going to shew me, villain? What! 
I warrant me, you thought it would be 
an easy matter, and no sin, to rob and 
murder a parson on his way home from 
dinner. You said to yourself, doubtless, 
* We'll waylay the fat parson (you irre- 
verent knave!) as he waddles home, 
(you disparaging ruffian! ) half-seas over, 
(you calumnious vagabond !)’ And with 
every dyslogistic term, which he sup- 
posed had been applied to himself, he 
inflicted a new bruise on his rolling and 
roaring antagonist. ‘ Ah, rogue!’ he 
proceeded, ‘ you can roar now, marau- 
der! you were silent enough when you 
devoted my brains to dispeision under 
your cudgel. But seeing that I cannot 
bind you, and that I intend you not to 
escape, and that it would be dangerous 
to let you rise, I will disable you in all 
your members ; I will contund you as 
Thestylis did strong-smelling herbs, in 
the quality whereof y ou do most gravely 
partake, as my nose beareth testimony, 
ill weed that you are. I will beat you 
to a jelly, and I will then roll you into 
the ditch, to lie till the constable comes 
for you, thief!’ 

« « Hold! hold! reverend sir,’ ex- 
claimed the penitent culprit; ‘I am 
disabled already in every finger, and in 
every joint. I ‘will roll my self into the 


¢itch, reverend sir.’ 
*« ¢ Stir not, rascal!’ returned the di- 
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vine ; ‘ stir not so much as the quietest 
leaf above you, or my bamboo rebounds 
on your body, like hail in a thunder- 
storm. Confess, speedy, villain! are 
you simple thief, or would you have 
manufactured me into a subject for the 
benefit of science? Ay, miscreant cai- 
tiff! you would have made me a subject 
for science, would you? You are a 
schoolmaster abroad, are you? You are 
marching with a detachment of the march 
of mind, are you?’ You are a member 
of the Steam Intellect Society, are you? 
You swear by the learned friend, do 
you?’ 

'  €QOh, no! reverend sir,’ answered 
the criminal, ‘ I am innocent of all these 
offences, whatever they are, reverend 
sir. ‘The only friend I had in the world 
is lying dead beside me, reverend sir.’ 

“The reverend gentleman paused a 
moment, and leaned on his bamboo. 
The culprit, bruised as he was, sprang 
on his legs, and went off in double quick 
time. The doctor gave him chase, and 
had nearly brought him within arm’s 
length, when the fellow turned at right 
angles, and sprang clean over a deep dry 
ditch. The divine, following with equal 
ardour, and less dexterity, went down 
over head and ears into a thicket of 
nettles. Emerging with much discom. 
posure, he proceeded to the village, and 
roused the constable ; but the constable 
found, on reaching the scene of action, 
that the dead man was gone, as well as 
his living accomplice. 

«* «Oh, the monster!’ exclaimed the 
reverend Doctor Folliott, ‘ he has made 
a subject for science of the only friend 
he had iu the world,’ ‘ Ay, my dear,’ 
he resumed, the next morning at break. 
fast, ‘if my old reading and my early 
gymnastics (for, as the great Hlermann 
says, before I was demulced by the 
Muses, I was ferocis ingenii puer, et ad 
arma quam ad literas paratior), had not 
imbued me indelibly with some of the 
holy rage of Frére Jean des Entommeures, 
[ should be, at this moment, lying on 
the table of some flinty-hearted anato- 
mist, who would have sliced and dis. 
jointed me as unscrupulously as I do 
these remnants of the capon and chine, 
wherewith you consoled yourself yester- 
day for my absence at dinner. Phew! 
I have a noble thirst upon me, which I 
will quench with floods of tea.’ ” 


In a romance situated as that of 
Gargantium and Partignal is, in Uto- 
pia, any liberties with such a creature 
as Frere Jean may be allowed; but 
we submit, that this is not exactly the 
picture of an English divine in the 
days of William 1V. Bowring, in his 


review, assures us that Folliott is a 
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parson of the plan of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. We regret to say that 
Blackwood has fallen off of late—that 
the fun is in a great measure effete ; 
but still we think, that so unredeemed 
a blockhead would not even now be 
accepted as a contributor to Maga. 

The story is stuff—there is nothing 
of the slightest interest about it; the 
philosophy is rubbish, the wit trash. 
Of its name-making, which is evidently 
a matter on which Peacock prides 
himself, it is quite sufficient to say 
that the heroine, who is all perfection, 
is a Miss Touchandgo. Her father is 
a swindler, and writes her a letter from 
America, in which he avows the most 
rascally principles, and receives a most 
flattering answer from the honourable 
young lady. She marries a Mr. Chain- 
mail, who is in love with the twelfth 
century. The economist is Mr. Mac- 
Quedy, é. ce. Mr. Mac Q. E. D. (which 
was to be demonstrated) — and so 
forth. 

Some years ago it entered the ima- 
gination of Hunt and Keats, and some 
others of that coterie, to crown them- 
selves with laurel, and take off their 
cravats. This was the janty thing, 
and quite poetical. While the coro- 
neted and uncravated company were 
sitting thus one day, “with their singing 
robes about them,” Peacock came in. 
“ Do,” said a lady, who officiated as 
coronet manufacturer, “ do, dear Mr. 
Peacock, let me weave you a chaplet, 
and put it on your head; then you 
will sit as poets altogether.” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Peacock, wiping 
his head, “no, ma’am ; you may make 
a fool of your own husband, but there 
is no need of your making a fool of 
me.” 

This anecdote is authentic, and we 
agree, after reading his books, that 
there is no need of making a fool of 
Peacock, by crowning him with a laurel 
chaplet, or any more convenient utensil, 
because it is evident that he is block- 
head enough already. It is quite re- 
freshing, as his squad say, to find him 
apeing Sir Walter Scott—the sign 
painter has very naturally a contempt 
for Raphael. 

Peacock, however, is a poet, and it 
is only fair that we should give a spe- 
cimen of his song. 

‘* In the days of old, 

Lovers felt true passion, 

Deeming years of sorrow 

By a smile repaid ; 


















































































Now the charms of gold, 
Spells of pride and fashion, 
Bid them say good morrow 
To the best-loved maid. 


Through the forests wild, 
O’er the mountains lonely, 
‘They were never weary 
Honour to pursue : 

If the damsel smiled, 

Once in seven years only, 
All their wanderings dreary, 
Ample guerdon knew. 


Now, one day’s caprice 
Weighs down years of smiling, 
Youthful hearts are rovers, 
Love is bought and sold : 
Fortune’s gifts may cease, 
Love is less beguiling ; 

Wiser were the lovers 

In the days of old.” 


The peacock does not sing exactly 
as the swan. 


Paris and London. 


This is called a “novel,” and is, more- 
over, in three volumes,—its author 
being our own dear Don Telesfoio 
de Trueba y Cozio. Our friend was 
angry with us for giving his picture, 
the other month, in the act of dancing 
a quadrille. Why should that have 
been the case? All works of art 
should be consistent: one would not 
paint a puppy with a lion’s head— 
a goose with the wings and long neck 
of an ostrich—or a donkey with the 
head and ears of the bearded pard, 
In our last notice of the “ Castilian,” 
moreover, we said that Trueba could 
write faultless English, but that he 
knew about as much of Spanish as 
the Il Signore Key of the city—the 
paper-seller and would-be baronet. 
With this the mustachioed Spaniard 
was mightily wrathful, protesting that 
he was a native Don, because he had 
actually written two or three farces in 
the veritable language of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon! But softly ! 
Because they were put forward with 
his name, were they, therefore, really 
written by himself? An ingenious 
friend of ours informed us, and through 
him we put it to the candid public, 
that the farces were certainly enacted, 
but as speedily damned, because they 
were written in Spanish; for the at- 
tempt was so bungling, and so full of 
faults against grammar, that the audi- 
ence of Cadiz would not put up with 
the joke. However that be, the Don 
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now, in the volumes before us, has at- 
tempted a facetious and pleasant ma- 
neeuvre, but we trust that it requires 
somewhat more nous than Teles- 
foro de Trueba possesses to catch 
OLiver napping, or take him on the 
blind side of his face. The gentle- 
man in question will be a Don—shall 
be a Don—and nobody hereafter shall 
have an opportunity of gainsaying his 
pretentions thereanent, as my Lord 
Advocate would phrase it; and, in 
order to make out his case clearly, 
his present novel teems with foreign- 
isms from one end to the other,— 
words and phrases being used in such 
a higgledy-piggledy manner, that the 
English reader must per force be puz- 
zled ; and, exclaiming against the envy, 
malevolence, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness of the gentle Recina, must pro- 
claim the Don a most injured indi- 
vidual, and no cheat, but a real 
native of the country of Don Quixote. 
Hlowever faulty may be the Don’s 
Anglicism, one thing is certain, that 
he is a great proficient in slang, 
and the art of swearing in English, 
even like a very trooper. We dare- 
say the Don picked up the habit and 
the modes of speech in his sucking 
days, from some old campaigning 
sergeant during the Peninsular war. 
—A good-natured friend, however, 
should have told him that swearing is 
not exactly the thing most in vogue in 
fashionable English society, whatever it 
may be among the exquisites of Madrid 
and the cities of Spain. At all events, 
oaths, fifty times repeated ad nauseum, 
are not the matter to be published in 
a novel which Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley fain hope may find its way 
into the boudoirs and drawing-rooms 
of our ladies of quality. That our re- 
marks are not supererogatory, the fol- 
lowing specimens of the Don’s master- 
ship of this portion of our vernacular 
may be sufficient to prove. They are 
taken at hap-hazard, but will, we trust, 
suffice to fix the mark of the beast on the 
publication : — “ Devilish shabby ;” 
** damned shabby ;” “ curse the vaga- 
bond ;” “ curse friendship ;” “ curse 
the fellow;” “ damn the cloth ;” 
*“* curse my stars;” “ damned bores ;” 
* devilish sharp ;” “damn you for a 
son of a “ confound their 
bravery ;” “ curse the abundant sup- 





ply;” “in the name of Satan;” “ in 
the name of Satan ;” “ in the name of 
Satan ;’ 
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“in the name of Satan;” 
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“in the name of Satan;” “ the Lord 
knows;” “curse me;’’ “ curse that 
old sinner ;” “curse the dog ;” “ damn 
his cloth ;” “ cursed fool;” cursed 
priests ;” cursedly provoking ;” 
cursed wretch ;” “ devilish good ap- 
petite ;” “ damned strange affair ;” 
“ cursed creditors ;” cursed things, 
women ;” “ that damned Stockmore ;” 
“crim. con. is a damned bore;” 
«“ damned bore, that fellow ;” “ curse 
him;” “damned bore;” ‘ damned 
bore; “a woman of character is a 
damued bore ;” “ the fellow is a damned 
bore ;” “loving ladies are such damned 
bores ;” “damned impertinent ;” “ re- 
lations are damned bores;” ‘ cursed 
city name ;” “ here is a damned bore ;” 
“ kings’ maladies are damned bores,” 
Kc. ke. &e. We hope the reader has 
a sufficiency of such delectable lan- 
guage, and such convincing arguments 
that the Don is able to compose in pure 
English. 

If the Don flatters himself that he is 
a real Simon Pure, he ought not to 
speak with such conceit of his powers 
of observation, and the truth with which 
he has delineated the English charac- 
ter. Of English taste, we have given 
sufficient evidence that he knows no- 
thing. But the self-satisfied gentle- 
man hopes that, in freely satirising 
the vices of England, great instruc- 
tion may be derived from the pages 
of his book. Now, his book con- 
sists of the most vapid nonsense, 
collected in the most incoherent man- 
ner from tie most obvious sources, 


e.g. the Court Journal and the New 
Monthly Muagazine,—old comedies, 
French farces, Sporting Magazine, 


Bell’s Life in London, Pelham, Granby, 
Almack’s, French Proverbs, Paul De 
Koch, Pigault Le Brun, Joe Mil- 
ler, aud the novels of the Minerva 
The various ingredients are 
hashed together, and form, as it were, 
an olla-podrida; but we can assure 
the Don that such a dish is not to the 
English taste, and this his publishers 
will feel, long before our strictures are 
made manifest to the public. 

But this is not the worst part of the 
performance. We have another charge 
to make against the author, not only 
of this, but of the novel which we shall 
next notice; viz. the Staff Officer. 
This charge does not lie against the 
respective writers only, but implicates 
the publishers ; nay, we even suspect 
that the publishers may have first sug- 


Press. 
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gested that against which we have so 
grievously to complain. Indeed, it is 
just like one of Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley’s deep-laid manceuvres to gull 
the public, and gain a circulation for 
the trash which they are in the habit of 
publishing. They have tried so many 
ways, and for so long a period, to 
push their books—they have so fre- 
quently brought out volumes about 
fashion, the turf, the drama, foreign 
courts, foreign travels, memoirs, and 
auto-biographies, that something new 
was absolutely wanted for tickling the 
prurient taste of the multitude generally ’ 
and novel-devourers in particular; and 
after much reflection, we dare-say, 
—for the trick is a deep-laid and a 
bold one—they have succeeded to 
admiration. But it shall be our plan 
to expose it immediately. In one 
word, then, the publishers ‘of Paris and 
London, and the Staff Officer, may 
now vie with fat Mr. Brookes, of Old 
Bond Street, and the celebrated Mr. 
Stockdale ; and the respective authors 
of the novels may please themselves in 
being proficients in that school of 
opscEnItTyY of which Harriette Wilson 
is So conspicuous and so admirable a 
member. They may now hail that 
immaculate and respectable old wo- 
man as a sister, worthy of their ten- 
derest respect and regard. The fact 
is, there is scarcely any thing, from one 

end to the other of both these works, 
bat the most unblushing mention of 
filthy balderdash, and beastly displays 
of intrigues, seductions, fornication, 
and lascivious passion. We hardly 
know what due punishment could 
be inflicted on the authors and the 
publishers of such abominations. The 
mark of the animal will no doubt be put 
on the foreheads of the authors, by an 
indignant public; the worst punishment 
which the publishers could undergo, 
would be to have their volumes pirated 
by some trafficker, who from his dirty 
shambles is accustomed to cater to the 
salacious appetites of such of his fel- 
low-creatures as are equally depraved 
with himself. 

To justify our observations and epi- 
thets, the following brief extract will 
be sufficiently apposite, although we 
are almost ashamed to pollute our 
pages with such miserable trash. An 
excuse we have—it is in every way 
one of the least objectionable passages 
in the three volumes wherewith the 
Spaniard has favoured us, 
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“In the old style—whenever she 
spoke of virtue and marriage, I men- 
tioned constancy, and asked her if she 
doubted my fidelity! Then I worked 
myself to a most pitiable state. Once 
1 swore I would kill myself, and called 
my mistress a tigress, W ithout a particle 
of human feeling, and so forth. Another 
time she would allude to her father, and 
then I fell into a prodigious rage, and 
with emotion asked her if she really 
supposed that a father could love her 
so well as J. I wound up this strong 
argument by calling her an ungrateful 
girl. But, despite of my arguments, 
my merits, and my love, she still con. 
tinued to hold out in a most unmerciful 
manner ; and, upon my word, the patience 
of a saint would have been exhausted — 
mine was not, however. I knew the 
value of perseverance, and I persevered. 
I continued to combat the silly scruples 
of the girl with redoubled energy, till I 
contrived to render her irresolute. One 
evening as the sun went down, and the 
sky looked serene, and all the landscape 
around seemed steeped in the loveliness 
of repose, I pressed my suit with such 
impassioned eagerness, such eloquence, 
that in the excitation of her swelling 
feelings Victorine was ready to faint — 
she wept, and sighed, and looked so 
wretched, and so beautiful, that it was 
enough to fire the heart of a stoic—I 
seized the favourable opportunity —I 
loved her so desperately.” 

The stoicism, not only of the Don 
but of the Staff Officer, must be admired 
in almost every page of their labours. 
There is no shrinking from calling 
things by their right names—a hand- 
saw is a hand-saw, lust is lust, seduc- 
tion is seduction, and so with e every 
other word in the se As for our 
worthy friend the Castilian, we almost 
fancied we heard him chuckling aloud 
in the intensity of his delight, produced 
from the consciousness of possessing 
extraordinary powers. One day he 
has appeared before us as a romance 
writer, in hot competition with the 
great genius of the North; the next, 
we see him as a writer of tales, supe- 
rior even to those of that commonplace 
person, Mr. Washington Irving. A 
third day introduces him as the Sheri- 
dan of these latter times, catching folly 
as it flies, and giving it immortality in 
his superfine comedy of the Exguisites ; 
and a fourth is rendered remarkable 
for the production of three volumes of 
Satires, from which infinite instruction 
is to be gleaned, because it apes the 
obscenities of old Montaigne, dressed 
up in modern attire, for the especial 
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entertainment of the rising generation 
of British youth. 

This novel is dedicated to Mr. Bul- 
wer, the author of Pelham, and the 
author boasts himself his friend. Now, 
whatever may be our opinion of Mr. 
Bulwer’s literary merits, we have 
always regarded himself personally as 
a gentleman by birth, education, and 
association with the world: we must, 
therefore, in charity infer that, till its 
publication, he was not aware of the 
coarse nature of the work to which his 
name is affixed —a work descriptive 
of scenes of gross indecency, as we 
have already shewn — cold selfishness 
— dishonesty — vice in all its various 
modifications of gambling, — 
lying, and unblushing knavery — 
work which contains not a sentence by 
which the author can lay claim to the 
possession of aught of that purer and 
more estimable feeling which at the 
same time secures the happiness of 
human nature and is its brightest orna- 
ment. The style is, like its subject, 
loose and vicious, and is characterised 
by a puny attempt at Voltaire-ish persi- 


Jlage, which, while it disgusts, also 


excites a smile of contempt at the 
total inability of the author to execute 
his own flippant design. 

While it is a matter of regret (we 
again repeat) that any man should be 
found capable of composing a work 
prejudicial to morals and virtuous taste, 
it is still more to be regretted that any 
tradesman, who has gained for himself 
a reputation which among certain 
classes is influential, should prostitute 
that name and influence in the disse- 
mination of such works as the novel 
under consideration. Without the 
publisher the author is a nullity. That 
Mr. Colburn has in his time published 
some good books, we do not deny. He 
commenced his career respectably, and 
gave to the world sundry publications 
of a reputable nature, which esta- 
blished his name as an eligible pub- 
lisher. Mr. Colburn, in conjunction 
with his partner Mr. Bentley, is still in 
the possession of notoriety; and we 
affirm, boldly and seriously, that, rely- 
ing on his former fame, which has been 
widely spread through paid puffs and 
juggling quackery, he now publishes, 
as in the instance before us, works 
which are not only immeasurably be- 
low the standard of even correct writ- 
ing--we mean correct literally, in 
point of language and style — but that 
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he is the culpable disseminator of no- 
vels abounding with heartless profli- 
gacy, grossness, and obscenity. The 
name of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
is no guarantee of the innocuousness 
of a book—no safeguard against the 
introduction of indecency and immo- 
rality into the family which admits 
the indiscriminate perusal of their 
“ Fashionable Novels.” 

With these remarks we beg to take 
our leave of the Don, giving him 
one piece of advice: whatever may 
be the tone of his productions here- 
after, whether moral or immoral, wor- 
thy of all praise, or (as the late Mr. 
Gifford said of the MS. memoirs of 
Lord Byron) stuff written in a bagnio, 
for a bagnio—we advise the Don, 
we repeat, to steal his smart sayings 
and his apothegms from more re- 
condite sources; so shall he escape 
detection, and have attributed to him 
that merit which he so much affects, 
but in no way deserves, of wit and of 
originality. 

Staff Officer. 

Of the Staff Officer we have little 
to add to what we have already 
advanced in regard to Don Trueba’s 
delectable production of Paris and 
London. Its style is heavy and lum- 
bering— it has no plot, being merely 
a threadbare diary of the personal 
adventures of a young and debauched 
ensign; and the author goes directly 
to his meaning (nine times out of ten, 
reprehensible and filthy), in a soldier- 
like manner, without any lackadaisical 
beating about the bush; as, for instance, 
he circumstantially tells us how he 
seduced an innocent young girl, and 
the next moment describes the compli- 
ments and love he bestowed on her 
sister-in-law, whom he also wished to 
add to the list of his victims. The 
author also fancies himself a punster, 
and ever and anon perpetrates some 
miserable things of the kind, with 
great self-complacency. 

As specimens of the author’s filthi- 
ness, take two short and the most 
moderate of his ribald passages. 

‘* Meanwhile, the ever-busy widow 
was employed at her early task of con- 
cocting a few pats of butter for my 
morning’s repast, Her dress, if such it 
may be called, was merely short stays, 
one petticoat, and a scanty shawl thrown 
over her shoulders, leaving exposed to 
the view the most beautiful though lusty 


pair of arms in the kingdom. In this 
state, in such a place, and such an hour, 
chance threw in my way the fresh and 
buxom widow, looking all freshness, 
more like a Dutch Venus of twenty-five 
than the humble hostess of an Irish 
sheebeen of forty. My ghost could not 
have alarmed her more than did my 
sudden appearance, as I glided into the 
dim region of curds and cream. A faint 
‘ O Lord!’ and then, ‘ darling jewel, lave 
me,’ was all she could utter. The churn 
was forsaken. I felt bound to explain, 
and apologise for my intrusion. She 
heard me in silence, and hung her head : 
the full-blown rose, expanding its inmost 
leaf to the balmy breeze of the morn, was 
not more sweet. What a situation !” 


This took place in County Meath : 
see what was enacted in the West 
Indies. 


** My hostess was a very lovely 
woman. Although by confession five- 
aude-thirty, and a child of the tropics, 
her Inetrous eye, the wax-like clearness 
of lier skin, and voluptuous figure, sunk 
full ten years of her age in the eye of 
admiring youth. The thin holland sheet 
which overspread her, yielding to the air, 
clung to her finely developed limbs and 
bosom at each motion of the hammock, 
and embraced its treasure, as if ena- 
moured of its place : 


* Senseless linen--happier therein than I.’ 


As I gazed or her fixed and dazzling eye, 
either its brilliancy or that of my imagi- 
nation seemed to light up the late dim 
apartment —I was no longer in the dark. 
After an hour’s visit, which appeared 
but a quarter of the time, I retired to 
my room to ponder on my bonheur in 
making such a delightful acquaintance.” 


As an inducement to the public to 
buy his books, the author has had the 
audacity to introduce into his pages the 
names of every man of note or fashion 
that he could possibly think of. This 
is a stale contrivance—for Harriette 
Wilson long since, be it remembered, 
practised it with great success, until she 
met with a rebuff from a nobleman of 
great presence of mind, to whom she 
had sent a letter, threatening to make 
his name public, and hoping to extort 
money. “So,” says the old stager, 
Mr. Colburn, to all his young writers, 
“ be sure to introduce into your 
volumes the names of as many persons 
as you possibly can; because each 
name will insure the sale of at least 
two or three copies.” The author has 
here acted after the advice of the man 
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of Burlington Street, as the following 
insolent passage will fully prove : 


«At the close of the entertainment 
the whole audience, to the number of 
six or eight hundred, congregated in 
the grand saloon, where that unmeaning 
conversation called fashionable caused a 
continuous clatter of tongues, until the 
call of carriages thinned the room. Then 
might be seen the courtly viceroy (Lord 
Westmoreland) a willing captive in the 
train of the seducing Stratford ; his 
secretary Hobart (afterwards Earl of 
Buckinghamshire) leading out the gentle 
Adderly (on whom he bestowed his hand 
and title, )—then the handsome Thurles, 
(late Marquis of Ormonde, ) like another 
Antony, ready to lose the world for the 
Cleopatra, Cl—e. The miniature Adonis 
C—v—nd—h B—d—w took possession 
of his future bride, the Countess of 
W th. The gallant Cradock (of 
course) led me the still beautiful 
Mrs. A. D 1; while the young and 
lovely Lady C- (now Countess of 
G—g—l1) was unfashionably gallanted 
by her kusband! The Countess of 
Gi—d—e claimed the escort of the 











* firsteturn-out’ man of fashion who 
happened to be disengaged. Long 
Landaff, then Frank Mathew, (six feet 


three, and handsome as Apollo, ) stooped 
to pour ‘ soft nonsense’ into the ready 
ear of his Honorable little friend Mrs. 
Ww d; while his bluff brother Mon- 
tague glowed under crimson smiles of 
the portly Lady C ll. Here, too, 
the beautiful Countess of E (late 
Miss B ,) though surrounded by a 
host of admirers, found none more fond, 
or more attractive in her eyes, than her 
own handsome Hercules, the gallant earl, 
Seated in a snug corner, shrouded 
from observation, the insidious Donough- 
more fixed his basilisk eyes on pretty 
little P—lk—g—n, (Tommy Moore’s 
* lovely duodecimo,’) and seemed to live 
but in her looks, and draw them all on 
himself; while in another the cautious 
Arthur Wesley (then the corporal, now 
the Great Captain of the age!) took 
post beside the wife of a citizen bot. 
tonier, who had seen too much of the 
world of fashion at a certain large house 
in College Green to become quite recon- 
ciled to the shop. The world gave to 
this acquaintance the character of an 
intrigue, butit was generally discredited, 
because the report was grounded on the 
then major’s supposed atiachment : ( Ar- 
thur Wesley attached ! !—ridiculous!) 

‘‘ Of the merits of the acting company 
little can be said in praise. Some of 
the operas and farces were tolerable. 
Captain Ashe, who was their Macheath, 
Hawthorn, and Giles, was a good bass 
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singer, and was seconded by Captain 
French of the carbineers, as well as by 
Captain Withrington of the 9th dra- 
goons ; both tolerable vocalists. Fre- 
derick Faulkner (who made such a 
lamentable e1it in Italy some few years 
since) was one of the fine gentlemen 
of the stage; and Frederic Jones, the 
manager, their chief Irishman. But he 
had nothing of the Sir Lucius or the 
O'Flaherty about him, but the broad 
shoulders, the calves, aud the brogue, 
Humphrey Butler (of four-in-hand me- 
mory ) was the ‘ Fag,’ ‘ Trip,’ and ‘ Tom,’ 
of the company, and generally felt him- 
self at home in livery. The selection of 
such parts for him was rather invidious, 
it must be confessed. The best actor 
by far amongst the amateur aspirants 
for dramatic fame was the late Earl of 
Westmeath, whose ‘ Futher Luke’ in the 
Poor Soldier was the most perfect and 
finished picture of the Irish parish priest 
ever exhibited on any stage. His lord. 
ship was a man of infinite humour, great 
good nature, and a talented musician. 
The orchestra fell under his control, 
and it was the best-managed part of the 
entertainments. 

“* At this period, amongst other whims 
of the day, several noblemen and gentle- 
men of the young and sportive time of 
life, established a club called the 
’ Cur ROKEES. The members were se- 
lected from the most dashing and care- 
driving members of Daly’s and the Kil- 
dare Street clubs ; and the qualifications 
were, I believe, being hard drinkers, 


Sfree- thinkers—men who knew every hody, 


and cared for nobody ! 

‘* The dress of the members was black 
from head to foot; scarlet-silk covered 
buttons, and bunches of the same colour- 
ed riband at the knees of the breeches 
and in the shoes. This costume was an 
improvement on the black and yellow 
uniform of the old 

*‘ Heuirire Club,’ which flourished 
quarter of a century before, and which 
became extinguished as its members one 
by one WENT 10ME, 

**'The new club, which ran its little 
day in whim and pleasantry, did not 
practise any of those profane and atro- 
cious ceremonies which fame attributed 
to its infernal predecessor. The late 


Marquess of Ormonde, his brother 
Wandesford Butler, Lord Landaff, 
Montague Matthew, James Butler, 


(present Marquess Ormonde, then cap. 
tain in the 14th dragoons), ‘Lord Con- 
yngham, his brother Burton, Cavendish 
Bradshaw, Thomas (commonly called 
Jerusalem) Whaley, his brother John, 
all the Beresfords, Lord Errol, Frederick 
Faulkner, &c., were the prompters and 
supporters of the club, which dwindled 
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into nonentity when the war afforded 
more honourable employment to its 
members.” 


Such are some of the novels of the 
present day! We have noticed them, 
that the thoughtless may be put upon 
their guard, and avoid their perusal as 
they would eschew mandragora. Ifthe 
curiosity of such is omnipotent over 
judgment, they have themselves to 
blame after this denunciation. This, 
however, shall not be our final notice 
of these dangerous productions. We 
will keep a hawk’s eye on them. 

Against Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
the publishers we have particularly 
named throughout this article, we have 
no private pique, no bad feeling to 
gratify. We are compelled to name 
them, because they are the principal 
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encouragers of a style of writing which, 
as a portion of the public press of Great 
Britain — that press which corrects and 
guides the taste of the nation — we are 
bound to condemn. We pronounce 
the works vicious, and the system 
pernicious and hateful, and the more 
dangerous because it is inobtrusive 
and insidious. The fathers of fami- 
lies are not the persons who peruse 
and encourage these publications ;— 
their encouragement lies chiefly among 
females, who read for amusement and 
not criticism. How lamentable is it, 
that in endeavouring to attain the 
amusement, they should incur the 
hazard of losing that freshness of feel- 
ing which is the bloom of innocence— 
the light which gilds the career of the 
maiden, and adorns the duties of the 
matron ! 





POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE. 


Wuen a town is on fire in several 
places at the same instant, the inhabit- 
ants of one street have little time to 
cousider what may be the situation of 
their neighbours, who live in the ad- 
jacent one. This is precisely the situa- 
tion of Europe at the present juncture. 
A moral conflagration rages from one 
extremity to the other, sweeping away 
old dynasties and venerated institu- 
tions, — driving some kings into exile, 
and robbing others of half their domi- 
nions, making the mass of mankind 
drunk amid the devastation, and ex- 
citing them to deeds of frenzy and 
spoliation, of which, when the mania 
shall have passed over, they will deeply 
and bitterly repent. , 

In such circumstances it is difficult 
to select a station whence we may view 
in safety, and view clearly, the progress 
and the effects of this grand political 
convulsion ; for abroad it rears its head 
in almost every state on the old conti- 
nent; while at home, in our own sea- 
girt isle, we are surrounded with it, the 
tumult of public opinion beating more 
violently against the foundations of 
what has heretofore been called the 
British constitution, than do the surges 
which tear away our landmarks, and 
undermine those promontories hal- 
lowed in song, as the white cliffs of 
England. 

It is singularly unfortunate that the 





government and people of this country, 
who have for nearly two centuries been 
the conservators of the peace of Eu- 
rope, should at this moment be in so 
helpless and agitated a condition, when 
almost the whole of the continent is in 
a state of revolution, and a large por- 
tion of it actually engaged in hostili- 
ties,—when the leading states are mak- 
ing extensive preparations for war, — 
for a general struggle, in which we 
must, sooner or later, be involved, — 
in which we must take an active part, 
if we wish to preserve either our com- 
mercial advantages or our national in- 
dependence. Can it be that England 
is inoculated with the virus of French 
republicanism, or so far sunk in her 
own self-esteem as to be the mere se- 
cond -hand imitator of the magnani- 
mous patriots who form the mob of 
Brussels? Can it be that political 
profligacy and dishonesty have made 
us disgusted with the conduct, and 
sick of the professions, of the present 
race of our public men? Can sucha 
mania, so humiliating to our pride 
and our former principles, have seized 
upon us, solely because the Welling- 
ton, Peel, Goulburn, Dawson, Croker, 
and Scarlett school of politicians have 
proved themselves unworthy of our con- 
fidence? Can it be that the people are 
tired of kings,—hostile to religious es- 
tablishments,— envious of the honours 
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and affluence of the aristocracy, and so 
alienated in their tastes and affections, 
as to prefer the fictitious liberty of 
France, with its attendant evils —po- 
verty, insecurity, and military tyranny, 
to the more rational liberty of England, 
the security and credit which give an 
impetus to industry, and which form 
the only solid bases of individual and 
national prosperity? In one word — 
can it be that the people, groaning 
under the pauperising effects of that 
policy, of which Liverpool, Canning, 
Goderich, Peel, and the Tories acting 
upon Whig principles, were the au- 
thors, but which they themselves en- 
couraged, and seem desirous to ex- 
tend still further,—can it be that see- 
ing the depressed state of trade, caused 
by this system —the increase of crime, 
caused by this system—the increased 
pressure of the taxes, caused by this 
system,— the increased disaffection 
and poverty of Ireland, caused by this 
system —the riots, and burnings, and 
plunderings, caused by this system, — 
the disseveration of those ties which 
formerly bound the tenant to his land- 
lord, and the operative to his employer, 
all caused by this system ;—can it be 
that, seeing and feeling all this, they 
would now desperately plunge into a 
deeper and more inextricable vortex, 
level all the distinctions of society, 
and devote their country to the ex- 
cesses of a civil war? It may not be 
true,—we hope and trust that no such 
fiendish spirit animates any portion of 
the people of England,—we pray God 
to extinguish any such spirit, if it have 
existence, and avert any such calami- 
ties and inexpiable crimes, if the for- 
mer impend over us, or the latter have 
a place in any British bosom ; but at 
the same time we cannot conceal that 
symptoms of this mania, and this in- 
sensate love of revolution, are discern- 
ible in the conduct and avowed doc- 
trines of various of our popular leaders 
and their dupes. It is unfortunate 
that neither the demonstrated fallacy 
and impracticability of certain favoured 
principles, nor a long series of inju- 
ries, the consequence of these errone- 
ous principles, will open the eyes of 
certain dogmatists in politics. Many 
of the ringleaders of the first French 
revolution still survive, and are at this 
moment as active in propagating their 
opinions, as if they had not seen the 
guillotine perform its bloody work on 
thousands of unoffending victims,—as 
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if they had not witnessed the horrors 
of the reign of terror,—and as if the 
drama of the revolution had been but 
an imaginary spectacle invented by 
a hypochondriac. These men com- 
passed heaven and earth to overthrow 
the monarchy and uproot the religious 
establishments of France. They suc- 
ceeded. They murdered their king, 
confiscated the revenues of the church, 
robbed the national creditor, denuded 
the nobles of their titles and estates, 
violated all legal covenants, seized the 
funds of charitable institutions, abo- 
lished the Christian Sabbath, and 
having placed an unblushing strumpet 
on a desecrated altar, worshipped her 
as the goddess of Reason. The mock 
adorations of these monsters were not 
only blasphemous —for this it was in- 
tended they should be—but they were 
degrading to human intellect in the 
lowest state of barbarism. Theirs, in- 
deed, was a feast of blood—the tr- 
umph of guilt over innocence — the 
unhallowed orgies of demons, to which 
none but the greatest criminals were 
admitted, and over whom the most 
cruel, perfidious, and remorseless vil- 
lain that ever disgraced the human 
form, was alone deemed qualified to 
preside. Those men—at least those 
of them who did not perish on the 
scaffold, soon saw the effects of thei: 
own folly, blasphemy, and crime. 
Public liberty perished in their hands 
—the press was silenced —the rights of 
the citizen were annihilated—the pa- 
triot died with the red cap on his 
head, a la lantcrne—the tri-colour 
waved over the guillotine — and the 
boasted freedom which these wretches 
conspired to establish on the ruins of 
the monarchy terminated in the most 
abominable slavery and tyranny that 
ever existed in the world. 

One would think that the experience 
of the past would cool the fanaticism 
of the surviving revolutionists, and in- 
stil into their breasts more generous 
principles. Butno such thing. Those 
of them who still figure on the stage of 
life, are, at this hour, panting for a 
renewal of the scenes of their youth, 
and are as eager to plunge France 
into anarchy as they were forty years 
ago. The vision of blood, the car- 
nage of the period, the fate of their 
coadjutors, have neither chastened 
their wild principles, nor altered their 
views. They still dream of the re- 
public— they still preach the doctrine 
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of equality — they still sigh, in their 
years of senility and dotage, for the 
realisation of their hopes in the extir- 
pation of kings, and the establishment 
of their ideal commonwealth. 

If such sentiments still retain their 
hold upon the minds of men who 
witnessed the horrors of the first 
French revolution, can we be sur- 
prised at seeing them countenanced 
and embraced by younger politicians, 
and disseminated all over Europe? 
Public opinion is, like the tide, al- 
ways in motion, either ebbing or 
flowing. Lord Chancellor Brougham 
tells us that education is advan- 
cing, and that men are every day 
forming juster notions of civil go- 
vernment. If by this is meant that 
more men read books than was the 
case fifty years ago, we cordially 
agree with Lord Brougham. But if 
he mean, that those who read are 
better qualified to fulfil the duties of 
legislators, in framing laws for the 
benefit of society, we are at issue with 
his lordship. There is certainly more 
information in the world among cer- 
tain classes of society than formerly, 
in the same way that there is more 
tea drank in England than formerly ; 
but as the drinking of tea does not 
make a man a better tailor or weaver 
than if he drank ale instead of tea, so 
neither does the smattering of informa- 
tion which is so prevalent, the reading 
of cheap books, the learning of the 
itinerant schoolmaster, the pot-house 
lucubrations of the hireling of the Times 
newspaper, convert a tinker into a 
philosopher. The information that is 
prevalent is of the most superficial 
kind imaginable. Its further spread 
may lead to important and beneficial 
results hereafter, but at present its 
effects are pernicious in the highest 
degree. It may make poor men dis- 
ciples of Carlisle and the “ devil’s 
chaplain,”—it may make the aspiring 
cockney a profound politician, embued 
with all the learning of Hethering- 
ton’s twopenny newspaper, in which 
the lower classes —the confederacy of 
the gin-shop —are instructed to pull 
down the altar and the throne, and 
drag to their own degraded level the 
higher classes. It may do this; it 
may be made the means of rendering 
education a curse to thousands of 
families, and of poisoning the sources 
of social happiness ; but for any other 
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purpose, so long as it is in such hands, 
it is utterly useless and inefficient. 

It is, however, by means of this 
cheap education that the principles of 
the first French revolution are so gene- 
rally disseminated all over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The restless and 
unprincipled Jacobins who kindled the 
flames of war in Europe at that period, 
had, and have to this day, their ad- 
mirers in thiscountry. At this moment 
they are perhaps more numerous than 
ever; and the greatest misfortune of 
all is, that every commotion on the 
continent, every abortive or successful 
rebellion, every attempt made to over- 
turn established institutions—no matter 
by what cause promoted, is sure to 
inspire these patriots with new hope 
and fresh courage. The revolution of 
the three days revived their, for some 
time, drooping spirits. When the 
Belgians revolted, their zeal was further 
animated. When the King of Saxony 
abdicated his throne, they received a 
new impetus; and when the Poles 
raised the standard of revolt against 
Russia, the delight of the French 
republicans was only exceeded by 
that of the English jacobins, who 
considered their grand political mil- 
lennium to be close at hand. 

What may be the result of these 
several convulsions on the continent, 
we are not disposed at present to 
anticipate. One thing, however, is 
clear enough, namely, that they have 
a tendency to unsettle all ancient and 
established governments, excite dis- 
trust between the people and their 
rulers, inculeate the doctrine that 
monarchical government is inimical 
to the best interests of society, and is 
withal so feeble, that it only requires 
a demonstration on the part of the 
people to extinguish it for ever, or at 
least place it on a basis similar to 
that of France, where the king is but 
the puppet in the hands of a faction, 
and aspires to no loftier a position 
than that of a chief magistrate, ready 
at a moment’s notice to surrender to 
the mob that crown which he holds 
but as a tenant aé will. 

So far have the principles of the old 
republican and revolutionary faction 
of France prevailed. There is at 
present an apparent calm. They have 
had the breeze and the current with 
them for a whole year. No foreign 
foe has menaced them; no ground of 
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quarrel has yet been marked out; 
they have been allowed to form and 
mature their projects without molesta- 
tion ; they have recruited their armies, 
placed them on the war establishment, 
and taken up a very formidable posi- 
tion. Therefore, why should they not 
be tranquil within, and on terms of at 
least affected amity with all neighbour- 
ing states ? 

But let us examine their situation 
a little more narrowly. Can France 
maintain her present vast military 
establishments without trenching too 
far on the resources of the kingdom? 
The trade of France is certainly in a 
very depressed state ; public credit is 
at an extremely low ebb ; the three per 
cent stock is at 57 —it was as high as 
80 under the old Bourbons. She must, 
therefore, in this stute of the finances, 
either raise supplies by lean, or she 
must disband a moiety of her forces. 
The first expedient would only give a 
temporary relief, inasmuch as it would 
incur an annual interest of about 6 per 
cent—a consuming and fatal rate’ of 
usance in these times. The second 
expedient would be highly impolitic, 
inasmuch as it would send two hundred 
thousand discontented men into the 
provinces, where their labour is not 
required, and where the places they 
once occupied as labourers are already 
filled up. Either of these plans, if 
carried into efiect, would in all proba- 
bility lead to a third revolution, which 
would undoubtedly accelerate the fate 
of Louis Philip. 

In the mean time France is beset 
with other embarrassments. The old 
leaven is actively at work. No expe- 
dition to Portugal—no new crusade 
to Africa—no mock alarms about the 
contemplated invasion of the Duchess 
de Berry, attended by an old father 
confessor, bearing a bag of five-franc 
pieces, will deter the Jacobins from 
completing the work they have taken 
in hand for the second time. The 
peers, the aristocrats, the noblesse !— 
ah, Monsieur Louis Philip, look to 
that! Their days are already num- 
bered. There is a coup d'état in 
preparation for them—they are pro- 
scribed—the upper chamber is in 
transitu—Messieurs the deputies are 
ready to vote their extinction, and it is 
not in the power of the citizen king to 
preserve them for a single hour. 

The consequence of this abolition 
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of the peerage in France will be a 
formidable increase of the national 
embarrassments, a further decline in 
the public securities, and an addi- 
tional blow at private and commercial 
credit. It will excite exasperation, 
if not disgust, in the minds of all the 
nobility in Europe. It will prove that 
the democrats of France retain all their 
ancient antipathy to hereditary rights ; 
and that, being powerful, they are 
determined to rule supreme. An 
indignity of this kind, inflicted with- 
out cause, and merely in furtherance 
of the grand antimonarchical scheme, 
will be felt, and, we may add, will be 
resented as far as possible, wherever 
there is a hereditary nobility. And 
this is what the leading democrats 
desire above all things. The blow is 
struck not merely at their own noblesse, 
but at the aristocracy of all Europe. 
The example is intended for their 
molestation—a sort of legacy for the 
patriots of foreign states—a hint upon 
which they may improve when an 
opportunity occurs. 

It is easy to foresee that all this 
must end in a general war, for which 
the entangled state of other govern- 
ments, the commotions which are but 
half smothered in Switzerland, the 
discontent which prevails in Holland, 
the difficulties that environ the ill- 
advised Leopold in the settlement of 
the affairs of Belgium, the designs of 
the French upon Portugal and St. Do- 
mingo, furnish an abundance of mate- 
rials, all of an exceedingly combustible 
nature. But if these are insufficient, 
we have Poland in reserve to make 
the charm good. There, in the very 
centre of Europe, are a brave and 
warlike people, long trampled upon 
and oppressed —the victims of per- 
fidious friends and of confederated 
enemies —the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water to foreign potentates, 
who dismembered their land and made 
their children slaves,—there we see a 
people fighting with desperate valour 
for their independence. Far are we 
from asserting that this contest has 
any thing to do with the republican 
spirit which pervades France. The 
only fear is, that such a contest will 
afford an opportunity for the war 
faction in France to make the cause 
their own. lad there been a Tory 
administration in England at this 
juncture, the contest in Poland would 
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have afforded never-ending themes for 
the display of Whig eloquence and 
Whig patriotism in favour of this 
brave people. The government would 
have been charged with apathy and 
indifference towards the Poles. They 
would have been arraigned in parlia- 
ment as cold-blooded accessories in 
the cruel war waged by Nicholas. But 
as English patriotism par excellence 
is at present in the ascendant, and the 
Whigs are seated on the Treasury 
bench, their philanthropy has lost its 
fervour—their oratory, like the wine 
at Holland House, is iced, and their 
cosmopolitan benevolence flows in an 
under current, unseen and unheard. 
We do not mention this in the way of 
complaint, but only to exhibit the pleas- 
ing consistency of the party. The Polish 
question cannot be much affected either 
by their silence or their pretended sym- 
pathy. Its ultimate adjustment depends 
almost entirely on the Poles themselves. 
Constantine is dead, and there is now 
no ambition to gratify on his account. 
Diebitsch also has gone to his account, 
and the non-execution of his insolent 
threats can now be no reproach to the 
emperor. The only obstacles to a 
satisfactory and honourable peace will 
perhaps be found in the intrigues of 
France, and the dependence which 
the Polish leaders place upon French 
promises. Ifthe French can find no 
other means of interfering in foreign 
quarrels, in order to employ those 
armies which they will soon find it 
difficult, if not dangerous, to maintain 
at home, the affairs of Poland are 
sufficiently inviting for all the purposes 
of invasion aud aggrandisement. If 
they wish to march forth in order to 
remodel the governments of Europe, 
this contest offers a fair pretext, of 
which they will not be slow to avail 
themselves. But as yet the crisis is 
not ripe. Much has to be done at 
home in preparing the way. 

But let us leave these speculations, 
and return to the effects of the last 
revolution of this volatile people upon 
the affairs of England. When Lord 
Grey came into power, he found the 
nation labouring under the excitement 
caused by the triumph of the three days, 
the rebellion in the Netherlands, the 
commotions in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and the revolt of the Poles. He 
first attempted to carry on the business 
of the country much in the usual way ; 
but his subalterns, ignorant alike of its 
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financial and commercial concerns, 
blundered at every step, covered their 
master and themselves with public 
derision, encountered defeat upon de- 
feat in the House of Commons, and 
when on the very brink of destruc- 
tion as a ministry, they grasped at 
the dangerous alternative, in order to 
maintain their places, of agitating the 
country on the question of parlia- 
mentary reform. 

To a moderate measure of reform, 
upon just and conservative principles, 
in which the rights of property, the 
privileges ofcorporations,and the burg- 
age and _ long-recognised hereditary 
rights of individuals should be re- 
spected, few men—certainly a very 
small majority in either house — would 
have objected. The accession of Lord 
Grey to power, at a juncture when an 
imperious minister, equally ignorant 
and unprincipled, had rendered himself 
generally odious, was considered an 
auspicious event; and as no man dis- 
puted his talents, the utmost confidence 
was reposed in his measures. Never 
was a minister more popular at the 
commencement of his career; a large 
majority, in both houses of parliament 
were favourably disposed towards him ; 
the nation anxiously looked forward 
to his repairing the errors of his pre- 
decessor; they anticipated some change 
in that policy which Canning intro- 
duced, of which Peel was enamoured, 
and which it was thought the Duke of 
Wellington persisted in merely because 
he neither understood it nor was better 
advised. Lord Grey, however, made 
no such attempt; he neither inquired 
into the causes of the national discon- 
tent or the distress of the agricultural 
labourers, nor did he propose any 
measures of relief or alleviation. He 
contented himself with enforcing the 
law with a degree of rigour rarely 
known in England, and which after- 
wards he found it expedient to mitigate. 
He promised retrenchment ; but he in- 
creased the standing army. He pledged 
himself to reduce, as far as possible, 
the public burdens; but the first 
budget of Lord Althorp proposed an 
alteration in some respects, but vir- 
tually an increase of taxes. In short, 
at the very outset, Lord Grey disap- 
pointed the hopes of the nation; his 
measures were a lamentable failure; 
and they were, for the most part, with- 
drawn almost as soon as proposed. 
The timber duties were defeated, the 
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wine duties were altered, the transfer 
tax, the steam-boat tax, and the news- 
paper duties, were withdrawn. 

Under such circumstances it was 
impossible for any ministry to carry on 
the affairs of the country. Parliament, 
the press, and public opinion, were all 
against them. Out they must have 
inevitably gone, had they not brought 
forward some project calculated to 
arrest popular prejudices, and force 
its way upon the attention of the na- 
tional representatives. This, as we 
said before, was Parliamentary Reform. 

Now let it be considered, that the 
time chosen for this appeal to popular 
feeling was that when the highest ex- 
citement was produced, not only in 
this country, but all over Europe, by 
the revolutionary movements we have 
already described. It was a time 
when the people were suffering severe 
distress, and the agricultural labourers, 
driven to despair, were plundering 
their employers by day, and setting 
fire to their stack-yards and out-houses 
by night. This surely was not the 
time to encourage any thing like a 
revolutionary feeling, or inculcate the 
doctrine, by virtue of a reform bill, 
that all their misfortunes had their 
origin in the profligacy and corruption 
of the boroughmongers, and the venality 
of parliaments. A wise minister, no 
matter how anxious to improve the 
institutions of the country, would, at 
such a crisis, have paused before he 
invoked the prejudices and aroused 
the passions of the populace. He 
would have chosen a calmer moment 
to make his appeal to electors struggling 
with embarrassments, unable in many 
instances to meet their engagements 
or maintain their credit, intoxicated 
by the levelling principles of France, 
dreaming of the abrogation of tithes, 
the repeal of taxes, and the compulsory 
reduction of rents. But the noble 

premier had already sipped of the 
sweets of office ; and his thirteen rela- 
tions, saddled on the country, ex- 
claimed, “any calamity is preferable 
to that of losing our emoluments !” 
The bill to remodel a new constitu- 
tion was accordingly introduced to the 
Ilouse of Commons. France was 
revolutionised, and Charles the Tenth 
banished in the course of a few days, 
at the expense of some mock fighting, 
a few riots, and a little bloodshed. 
An old general of Napoleon’s directed 
the first, and the citizens of Paris per- 
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formed in the second part, and suffered 
in the third. But Lord Grey’s revo- 
lutionary bill embraced higher objects, 
and a much more extensive system of 
reform, than any contemplated at the 
time, or enforced by the mob of Paris. 
The franchise in France was indeed 
extended, but it was confined to per- 
sons of property. The revolution there 
led to the dethronement of the reigning 
sovereign, but it conferred no addi- 
tional privileges on the common people. 
Our revolutionary bill, however, was, 
or we should rather say is, a thousand 
times more democratic and revolution- 
ary in its objects. It inverts every 
principle which regulates the balance 
of power between the manufacturing 
and landed interests. It makes the 
manufacturing mob supreme. It con- 
fers almost unlimited power upon the 
huxtering interest —gives to the keeper 
of a gin-shop, a cheap beer-shop, the 
tenant of a brothel, the inhabitant 
householder of a house of ill fame, 
aright to vote, which it withholds from 
the industrious mechanic and labourer. 
It gives the minister, or certain mem- 
bers of the privy council whom he has 
the power to nominate, the absolute 
control in the elections of fifty or sixty 
of the smaller boroughs. It preserves to 
the greater number of Whig nominees 
all the interest they at present possess in 
various boroughs, while it fleeces Tory 
nominees of every vestige of influence. 
It retains to the Bedford and Fitz- 
william family Tavistock and Malton, 
while it robs the Duke of Newcastle of 
Boroughbridge, and Lord Lonsdale of 
Appleby. It preserves Calne to Lord 
Lansdowne, and Morpeth to Lord Car- 
lisle, while it takes Corfe Castle from 
Mr. Bankes, and Aldeburgh from Lord 
Hertford. 

But let us escape from the details. 
They exhibit throughout examples of 
the blackest injustice. If they ever 
pass into a law, they will ga the 
sovereign power entirely in the hands 
of the democracy. The bill is a more 
sweeping measure of revolution than 
that so designated which has occurred 
in France. It, in fact, gives a mortal 
stab to the monarchy; it deprives the 
aristocracy of all power; it leaves the 
throne quite defenceless; it reduces 
the king to the rank of a chairman at 
the quarter sessions; it violates every 
principle of the constitution which has 
existed for 150 years; it places the 
two houses of parliament in a hostile 
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position ; and it must lead to the 
repeal of every wholesome law, indis- 
pensable for the preservation of agri- 
culture and commerce, and ultimately 
to the extinction of the peerage. 

The demonstrations of the last few 
months shew that the people of this 
country are close imitators of their 
Gallic neighbours. The lower classes 
are arrayed against the higher, and the 
hatred for rank, title, and property, is 
as general here as it is on the other 
side of the channel. The credit and 
obligations of the country would not 
be safe for a single day after the pass- 
ing of this bill. It tramples upon pri- 
vate rights, and must therefore lead to 
public spoliation. And all this is 
hazarded to conciliate what is called 
public opinion in a moment of excite- 
ment, and maintain a ministry in 
power, which, from its incompetency 
and ignorance, is unworthy of public 
confidence. The measure occupies the 
whole attention of the legislature at a 
time when Holland is remonstrating in 
the strongest language against our de- 
crees of arbitration, is charging us with 
perfidy, and arming herself to dispute 
those arrangements which we had made 
to promote party views, and place an 
unfortunate prince upon a throne, who 
has no pretensions whatever to the ter- 
ritory he is instructed to claim, and 
which we have rashly guaranteed, with- 
out the consent of the aggrieved party. 
These acts of folly must lead to future 
embarrassments. France, under the 
able diplomacy of M. De Talleyrand, 
has very warily made herself no party 
to these arbitrary arrangements, and 
she is consequently in a condition to 
take advantage of them. The affairs 
of Belgium are not yet settled. We 
much deceive ourselves if we think 
that the Dutch will surrender their 
claim upon the revenues of their re- 
volted province; and we are still more 
deceived if we imagine that the Bel- 
gians will ever consent to recognise 
the debt for which they are justly re- 
sponsible, unless compelled. While, 
therefore, we are attempting to purge 
the House of Commons, after the man- 
ner of Cromwell, and enlist every po- 
pular prejudice in favour of an inca- 
pable ministry, our foreign relations 
are neglected or mismanaged, Portu- 
gal has ceased any longer to be a 
colony of England, the Americans 
have become the carriers in the Black 
Sea, Canada is on the eve of revolt, 
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and the colonists of the Cape of Good 
Hope are doomed to destruction. Our 
whole policy is impotent and unna- 
tional; and no greater proof of our 
feebleness is required than the simple 
fact, that we are ready to avenge any 
paltry mistake committed by Portugal, 
while we shrink from remonstrating 
with Russia, and from demanding to 
know on what grounds France is fit- 
ting out new armaments, in order to 
maintain her settlement on the northern 
coast of Africa. Should a war break 
out, Algiers will be an important an- 
chorage for French cruisers. In short, 
the aspect of European politics is ex- 
ceedingly gloomy ; and never was 
England so ill prepared to assume 
that position which formerly belonged 
to her, as the arbitress of foreign states 
and the mistress of the seas. 


Louis Philip’s Speech. 


Just as the above was concluded, 
the speech of his majesty Louis Philip, 
at the opening of the Chambers, came 
to hand. It is certainly an extraordi- 
nary document,—“ full of wise saws 
and modern instances,” —quite as pro- 
lix as the last speech of our most gra- 
cious sovereign William the Fourth, 
and seasoned with such a share of 
gasconade as must be gratifying to 
every liberal. But after an attentive 
perusal of its contents, we see nothing 
to alter, reform, or amend, in the fore- 
going observations. The question con- 
cerning the abolition of the peers is 
alluded to in a cautious and guarded 
manner. It is enough for our argument 
that it is alluded to. His majesty has 
of course taken care to shew to foreign 
monarchs, or what, perhaps, is nearer 
the truth, has taken care to represent 
to foreign monarchs, that the propo- 
sition did not originate with him, 
that he reluctantly acquiesces in its 
discussion, which circumstances and 
the “wishes of the nation, enlightened 
by experience, and matured by time,” 
have forced upon him. The die, there- 
fore, may be considered as cast; and 
all that we have anticipated relative to 
the aristocracy of France, and the con- 
sequences of so flagrant an outrage 
upon hereditary rights, is about to be 
realised. 

His majesty next alludes to the state 
of France, in the following style, worthy 
only of king Artaxomines in the farce. 
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“ Since the revolution in July, France 
has resumed the place to which she was 
entitled. Nothing, for the future, shall 
wrest it from her. (Query, Waterloo?) 
At no former period was her independ- 
ence better guaranteed. Our National 
Guards, equal to armies—our armies, 
the worthy depositaries of our ancient 
glory, will defend this independence, 
as they formerly protected peace and 
liberty !” 


Again, 


«« Europe is to-day convincep of the 
honesty of our intentions, and of the 
sincerity of our wishes for the mainte- 
nance of peace ; but it is convinced also 
of our strength, and it knows how we can 
support a war, if we are driven to it by 
unjust aggressions.” 


Both of these paragraphs are intended 
as threats. The citizen king, pointing 
to his vast armies, and knowing well 
how eager they are to find employ- 
ment, tells foreign nations to consider 
their numerical force, and— beware / 
Iie intimates his intention to maintain 
these armies, despite the shattered and 
distracted state of trade and commerce 
— despite the acknowledged “ suffering 
of the present crisis,” until there shall 
be a general disarming throughout 
Europe. There can, therefore, be no 
mistake on this point. France will 
maintain her armies (if she can) while 
there is a standing army in Austria to 
overlook Italy—in Russia, to keep 
the Ottomans in check, or overawe 
Poland—in Holland and Prussia, to 
protect their own frontiers. There is 
no chance, then, of these armies being 
reduced: the consequences are obvious. 

In the last part of the first paragraph 
his majesty eulogises the national 
guards and the armies of France, for 
having “ formerly protected peace and 
liberty !” 

To what period does his majesty 
allude? ‘ Formerly” must surely 
mean under the late or earlier dynas- 
ties ; a compliment, we should think, 
Louis Philip did not intend. If they 
did cae protect “ peace and li- 
berty,” why happens it that, at the 
present moment, they are differently 
employed, under a sovereign called 
into existence by a revolution ! 
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Of the United States of America his 
majesty is pleased to observe: “ We 
should endeavour to draw closer those 
bonds of friendship, so ancient and so 
natural, which united France and the 
United States of North America.” 
Ancient, indeed! these estates are but 
a weed of yesterday—the bond of 
union was the revolution. France 
never had any other connexion with 
these states; and that was dissolved 
when the one power became an inde- 
pendent republic, and the other retro- 
graded into imperial despotism, in 
which the freedom of the press, and 
every trace of public liberty, were 
utterly extinguished. But we may not 
be hypercritical. Perhaps by the term 
“ancient,” his majesty means any thing 
that occurred previous to the ¢hree 
days. 

The latest piece of intelligence which 
his majesty communicated to his as- 
sembled peers and deputies was, that 
the French fleet had captured that 
of Portugal, and that the revolutionary 
flag of Paris was floating on the walls 
of Lisbon. Well! this is a conquest! 
Poor Don Miguel is hunted down by 
all the valorous and magnanimous 
powers of Europe; and Portugal, which 
is termed the ancient ally of England, 
with whom we have traded upon ad- 
vantageous terms for several centuries, 
is in all probability doomed to be a 
province of France. And has it come 
to this? But n’importe. 

As to the notions of Louis Philip 
with respect to the much-talked-of 
principles of non-interference, let the 
reader take the following, in his own 
words, as specimens :— 

ist. “In accordance with my re- 
quest, the troops of the Emperor of 
Austria have evacuated the Roman 
states !” 

2d. “A sanguinary and obstinate 
struggle is prolonged in Poland. I 
have felt bound to hasten the termina- 
tion of it. After having offered my 
mediation, I have provoked that of the 
great powers ! !” 

This certainly is quite imperial ; 
Bonaparte, in his happiest grandilo- 
quence, never soared higher. 

We do not see any thing else in the 
speech worth consideration. 
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In whatever point of view we regard 
it, this is really and truly an age of 
wonders. Like the kaleidoscope, it 
is a thing of endless variety. It 
is not only pregnant with mighty 
events but with strange ones, that 
put calculation at a discount. You 
are quietly sipping your tenth tum- 
bler of punch, at the commencement 
of which you believed that the tem- 
ple of Janus was shut, and suddenly 
the horn of the postman announces 
that three kingdoms, two republics, 
and a grand duchy, are revolution- 
ized on the continent; that soap is 
up ; ‘and the funds have fallen fifteen 
per cent. Since this “ old cloak 
was new”, we have witnessed the 
rise, progress, exaltation, humilia- 
tion, exile, death, dissection, and bu- 
rial of Napoleon. We have seen the 
Indian jugglers swallowing swords 
as fast as Jeremy Diddler ever bolted 
hard-boiled eggs; the Irish giant 
demolishing mountains of loaf and 
pyramids of beefsteak; and Ann 
Moore, the fasting woman of Tut- 
bury, living, chamelion-like, on 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ blessed air of heaven ;” 
Prince Hohenloe gulling the public 
with most Catholic miracles; and 
Joanna Southcote gulling herself and 
Dr. Richard Reece with the hopes 
of a young Shiloh, when blown up 
with the loathsomeness of a mortal 
disease. We have seen raw-boned 
Spurzheim thundering out his mag- 
niloquent organization of lumps and 
bumps, murdering the King’s Eng- 
lish to promote ‘‘ the cause of phi- 
losophy all over the world,” and 
dislocating the jaws of admiring dis- 
ciples in the vain attempt at pro- 
nouncing new words of nineteen syl- 
lables ; and the forehead of Spring 
kneaded into a wintry organization 
in half an hour. We have seen 
Feinagle with an artificial memory 
in his pocket; and the American 
boy, George Bidder, with a ready 
reckoner in his mind ; Miss M‘Avoy 
with the faculty of vision in the tips 
of her fingers ; and Matthias Schurr 
with his ogles in the pit of his sto- 
mach. We have seen Herman Boaz, 
“the last of the Magi,” fry eggs in 
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the crown of his beaver; and Ingil- 
by charm pistol bullets to the point 
of his sword. We have seen O’Con- 
nell turn Ireland upside down, “ all 
by the power of his jaw ;”’ and Hunt, 
passing over mountains of roasted 
corn and lakes of blacking, ‘‘ wetter 
than the Admiral’s bilge-water,” 
speechify himself into St. Stephen’s. 
We have seen Wellington peel his 
colleague to the skin, and, like Paddy 
from Cork, make him button his 
coat behind; while the said Peel, 
not to be outdone as a “ wizard 
vilde,” transmogrified, with their 
eyes open, one half of the represen- 
tatives of the whole people of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in parliament 
assembled, into rats. Ask ye who 
they are? 


“ These are the rats that eat the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built.” 


But, after all, it is the reading 
public who have the greatest reason 
to be astonished. The schoolmaster 
has been so thoroughly abroad, that 
now there are as many masters as 
scholars; all are in the act of teach- 
ing. The barber teaches the smith 
the noble art of elocution; the smith 
discourses to the baker most elo- 
quently of political economy, free 
trade, the growth of corn, and the 
glut of markets. The baker sees 
disastrous signs in the times, and 
wishes he had only for a day the 
management of the helm of state, 
fit ‘‘ pilot to weather the storm ;” 
and proves to the greengrocer, as 
surely as that thirteen cabbages 
make the devil’s dozen, that France 
will be a republic ‘‘ ere these shoes 
are old.” The greengrocer smites 
the soul of the tailor with threats of 
invasion, conjures him to be a pa- 
triot, and bids him think of Mil- 
tiades ; the tailor, in turn, having a 
taste for the fine arts, begs the shoe- 
maker’s candid opinion of Raphael 
as an artist. The shoemaker hopes 
yet to shew the world that Milton 
was a mere rhymster, and that Pa- 
radise Lost will “‘ pale its inef‘ectual 
fires” before his projected epic of 
the Manchester Massacre, or the Field 
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of Petcrloo; and hopes his friend, 
the sweep, is assiduous in the study 
of Cobbeti’s Grammar. Authors who 
were of old, in the days of Steele and 
Addison, as rare as wolves in Eng- 
land, lamas in Egypt, black swans 
in India, or mermaids any where, 
are now ‘‘plenty as blackberries,” 
*‘ thick as motes that people the 
sun’s beams.” You cannot turn a 
corner of the street but you jostle a 
poet, or stagger a political economist 
in his calculations. Doctors chatter 
in dog-latin ; and the thief, with his 
hand in your breeches pocket, quotes 
greek, and cries Eureka. 

In Queen Anne’s time all the pro- 
fessed wits of the age might be en- 
circled with a pennyworth of whip- 
cord, and the literary amateur might 
catch them fout ensemble by an even- 
ing peep into Button’s or Will’s 
Coffee House ; and, even so late as 
Goldsmith’s, a haunch of venison 
was lure enough to congregate the 
greater portion of the gems in art 
and science around a dinner table at 
the St. James. But now you can- 
not peep your head into a tolerably 
filled drawing-room without suffer- 
ing in the ceremony of an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Drybones, the author of 
an essay on Population; to the Rev. 
Mr. Mumbletext, the sermon writer ; 
to Mr. Hempseed, the agriculturist ; 
Mr. Changeabout, the essayist; Mr. 
Footlights, the player; Mr. Sneer, 
the critic; and Bombastes, the poet 
“* gentlemen all,” the flowers of the 
age, the pinks of perfection, the 
wonder of foreigners, and, not less 
so, of their own “ numerous small 
families.” 

But this is not all. Shakspeare, 
honest man, never thought of wri- 
ting a lay sermon—nor Milton a 
treatise on gunnery—nor Spenser an 
essay on patent mouse-traps. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson never speculated on 
optics; nor did Sir Isaac Newton 
ever attempt a fall with Homer at 
the Epic. Our living great men are 
more of the hybrid species; they 
are orators, statesmen, poets, politi- 
cians, novelists, dramatists, histo- 
rians, critics, all things; nine “ sin- 
gle gentlemen rolled into one,” so 
enough to make out eighty-one tai- 
lors. They defy classification. You 
cannot say of an IIluminatus, that 
he is either distinctly a philosopher, 
a philologer, an antiquarian, or a 
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quack ; but you will find him a com- 
pound of all these, cum quibusdam 
aliis. He will either preach it you 
like the Apostle Paul, or sing it you, 
after the manner of Bottom the 
weaver “as if it were any nightin- 
gale.” 

Askest thou, O lector benevole, at 
whom the harmless lightning of our 
satire glances? Surely not. For 
you cannot possibly be ignorant of 
three fourths of the writers of an 
age, in which, despite of radicals and 
reform, it is your happy privilege to 
live. 

Far from disapproving of the plan, 
however, it has our heartiest com- 
mendation and patronage. We are 
fond of fun and frolic, and no parties 
for these equal to a pic-nic. Ye 
Gods ! what a feast ! Elysium on the 
grass under the summer trees. In 
one corner of the picture Pan gallo- 
pading with Pomona, and Venus 
waltzing with limping Vulcan, the 
Graces and the Furies at reels with 
six British grenadiers, and light- 
heeled Mercury dancing a pas seul, 
to the tune of ‘‘ the Devil among the 
Tailors.” Then as for the eata- 
bles, there are roast-goose, and iced 
creams, turtle and tripe, oranges and 
omelets, radishes and ratifia biscuit, 
hare and howtowdies, chops and 
cheese, cutlets and cowheel, with 
beef and greens, veal and vinegar, 
mutton and mustard, pork and pota- 
toes; and as for the drinkables, you 
have every thing liquid, that ever 
“ crossed the craig” of man—except 
water. We are gourmands in litera- 
ture, and not only are not afraid of 
mixtures, even without peptic per- 
suaders, but always know of our 
dishes that— 


“‘ The higher they’re peppered, the surer 
to please.” 


It is no wonder therefore that we 
have found a feast of soul in the vo- 
lume spread before us. It is a com- 
plete hodge-podge—a roly, poly, 
gammon and spinage 0. Towards a 
classification of its contents we shall 
not hazard an attempt. We shall 
only say, that the reader, who can 
find nothing to his palate upon its 
pages, must either be Smellfungus 
Redivivus, or the editor of the Glas- 
gow newspaper, who discovered the 
Great Unknown in petticoats. 

We shall, as a specimen, trans- 
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cribe the first page of the table of 
contents.—‘1. Hints for sea-ba- 
thers. 2. Scene from Mary Queen 
of Scots, a tragi-comedy. 3. On the 
disjunctive properties of the con- 
junction and, in a letter to the late 
Horne Tooke. 4. Easy remedy for 
the poor laws, addressed to the se- 
cretary of the Board of Ordnance. 
5. The pocket-pistol, a dirge. 6. 
Comparison of India with Iceland, 
with thoughts on climate. 7. Epis- 
tles to Neate the pugilist, and Je- 
remy Bentham of Lincoln’s Inn. 8. 
Jacob Trundle, a tale founded on 
fact. 9. On Boston’s Fourfold State, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress. 10. 
The death dirge of the Edinburgh. 
11. Tractate on the stature of the 
Antediluvians, read in the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 12. On cigar smok- 
ing. 13. Heads of a speech deliver- 
ed at a general meeting of the Anti- 
slavery Society. 14. Emma of Trot- 
ter-lane, a cockney romance. 15. 
Disquisitions on Billingsgate and 


Blarney. 16. On the progress of 
knowledge. 17. On the Chinese 
poet, Qu ?” 


Here is a farrago with a ven- 
geance, and the first question that 
naturally arises in the mind is, who 
the deuce can possibly be the au- 
thor? This leads us to the last of 
our preliminary remarks. 

We have much reason to fear that 
this is not the golden, but the bra- 
zen age, (festibus Satan Montgo- 
mery, Cobbett, and St. John Long) ; 
yet strange it is, that, admitting 
this Corinthian supposition, there 
should be such a fondness for ano- 
nymity. In some cases the mystery 
has been kept up with considerable 
selfdenial and effect; as in the per- 
sons who robbed the Greenock bank, 
the author of Waverley, and the 
murderer of Begbice, whom we yet 
cannot believe to be our excellent 
and gifted contributor, Mr. Hogg; 
but really, in the case before us, the 
veil is so thin, that the reader will 
run no risk of being burned for a 
wizard, who, after reading nine pa- 
ges, in which he thrice encounters 
Mrs. M‘Wirter, and other sutlers of 
the Tipperary Rangers, exclaims to 
himself, loud enough to be overheard 
by the flunky— Odoherty Redivi- 
vus! ha! my old campaigner, have 
at us again!” 

We have said before, and we re- 
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peat it, that we feel a delicacy in 
noticing any work written by an 
avowed and staunch supporter of 
Regina. But many circumstances 
concur to make us alter our minds on 
the present occasion. In the first 
place, we are induced to notice this 
volume, from our zeal for its success, 
which originates in our sincere friend- 
ship for the author. In the second 
place, we cannot resist the pleasant 
temptation of informing him, that, 
as a whole, it is quite worthy of his 
great and diversified powers, and 
probably will be accounted not only 
by the existing reading public, but 
by admiring posterity, as one of the 
brightest gems in the coronet of O'Do- 
herty’s glory. Thirdly, because the 
innate and invincible modesty of the 
author might have otherwise prevent- 
ed the world from knowing to whom 
they were indebted for this rich gib- 
let-pie. Fourthly, because we think it 
may be beneficial in recommending 
the accomplished Adjutant to the elec- 
tors of Preston, where it is under- 
stood to be his intention to oppose 
Mr. Hunt on the hustings at next 
election; and, lastly, that we may 
the sooner bring it to a new edition, 
on the title-page of which we implore 
the author to inscribe his celebrated 
name ; and also, for the general bene- 
fit of readers, more especially of the 
fair sex, to prefix the admirable en- 
graving of his portrait, painted to 
accompany Haydon’s Napoleon, in 
which he is represented in his cham- 
ber in the Blue Boar, at Battersea, 
his hair on end, and his “ eye ina 
fine phrenzy rolling,” in the act of 
dictating to an amanuensis that tre- 
mendous thunder and lightning scene 
which excited such a commotion in 
the galleries, during the performance 
of his celebrated tragedy of Alexander 
M‘Pherson, or the Black Revenge. 

It is next to impossible to give any 
connected account of a book which 
sets the unities at defiance, and holds 
arrangement at adiscount. We might 
as well teach consistency to Mr. 
Peel, or moderation to Mr. O’Con- 
nell; count the horns of the moon, or 
number the sands of the ocean ; for 
it is a strong exception to Mr. Words- 
worth’s famous principle of “ simi- 
litude in dissimilitude,’”’—sometimes 
resembles an egg, and sometimes an 
oyster—and requires the utmost 
stretch of our faith to believe it the 
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production of a single pen. When we 
recollect, however, the aurora-bore- 
alis intellect to which we owe it, all 
doubts vanish as fast as a sharp-set 
debtor before a catchpole. 

For these reasons, our excerpts 
shall be made entirely at random, 
and on the principle of the Sortes 
Virgiliane. The volume opens before 
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usat p. 76. ‘‘ Elegy on the demise of 
Napoleon.” The author has done 
better things, but nothing can drop 
from his pen without a something of 
the divine spirit; but he has fought 
against the hero of his stanzas with 
too sincere an effort, perhaps, ever to 
be able to hymn him con amore. We 
quote the three first :— 


“ °Tis over!—the spirit hath fled, 
That kept the wide world in amaze ; 
Like a pine-tree all withered and dead; 
Like a comet all shorn of its rays. 
Oh! who could have omened of yore, 
When that comet blazed fierce thro’ the sky, 
That its circuit so soon should be o’er,— 
That, ’mid shadow and shame, it should die ;— 
That the glory which blinded all eyes that it met, 
In haze should decline, and in darkness should set ! 


Like an arrow that twangs from the bow, 
To ascend the blue depths of the sky, 
Passes over the cloud’s snowy brow, 
And mocks the vain gaze of the eye,— 
Like the eagle that mightily soars 
On the far-bearing wings of the blast, 
Till earth and its vanishing shores 
Have receded, like things of the past,— 
Wert thou, dread Napoleon, now lulled to thy rest, 
’Mid an isle of the main, with a stone on thy breast. 


With thy thunders did tremble the world, 
And thrones at thy bidding did bow ; 
And thy banner wherever unfurled, 
Shone triumphantly still to o’erthrow. 
Like a tree from the front of the steep, 
Looking down o’er the forests afar ; 
Like dark Teneriffe, shooting up from the deep, 
That kisses its feet with a jar; 
So proud didst thou rise o’er the kingdoms of earth, 
While they crouched at thy feet, joining trembling with mirth.” 


Every one is aware, from his occa- 
sional erudite contributions to the 
Foreign Review, of the Adjutant’s ex- 
tensive acquaintance with German 
literature ; and, in some of his sket- 
ches, he has shewn as intimate a 
knowledge of its peculiar spirit, as 
either Monk Lewis, Mrs. Shelley, or 
the late Dr. Polidori. But surely it 
required the most dignified and unhe- 
sitating trust in his own powers, 
and the most implicit lenity on the 
part of the public, to have induced 
him to the publication of the follow- 
ing fragment of a projected romance : 


“THE CASTLE OF MUNDERLUNGS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


“From man making his entrance into 
the world, equally without clothes on his 
body and ideas in his head, or more ex- 
pressively to phrase it, without either intel- 





lect or breeches, it might be naturally 
enough supposed that each age would be 
the exact counterpart of the other. But 
this is far from being the case: history, 
both authentic and fabulous, assures us of 
the fact; and the man, born five hundred 
years ago, were he to make his appearance 
in civilized society at the present day, say 
at a meeting at the Refuge for the Desti- 
tute, would not only find his manners a 
little uncouth for even such a meridian, but 
his dress and language considerably anti- 
brummelish and antiquated. 

“ The adventures which I now purpose 
to relate for the amusement—may I say 
the amazement of society ?—having their 
date considerably retrograde in point of 
time, I deemed it a duty imperiously re- 
posed in me to make the preceding ob- 
servation, lest some fastidious reader—not 
a cormorant of the Antiquarian Society— 
might for a moment suppose that I was 
depicting fictitious modes of life, and events 
of very rare, if of possible occurrence, and 
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hope thus at once to satisfy his doubts, and 
vindicate my own fidelity as a chronicler. 

“ The strong Castle of Munderlungs 
was in no respect particularly worthy of 
remark, farther than for its somewhat 
singular situation, It was not planted like 
the fortress of Gibraltar, or like the Castles 
of Dumbarton, Stirling, and Edinburgh, 
on arock: on the contrary, the adjacent 
country, for at least forty miles round, was 
as flat as the back of your hand, without a 
single tree or vestige of cultivation, Tra- 
dition, that hoary chronicler, informs us, 
that the ancestors of the family had taken 
up their abode there in troublesome times, 
from the not improbable conviction that 
nobody would ever think of plundering a 
desert, and that if any body of insur- 
gents should ever dream of marching a- 
gainst the Castle, they would infallibly 
perish of famine, or probably eat one an- 
other before they reached its gates. Castle 
Munderlungs itself consisted of a huge 
round tower, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, built of Babel-bricks; and on the 
top was planted a mortar, with which the 
early possessors were in the habit of shoot- 
ing the giants. Beneath were long ranges 
of subterraneous vaults, after the fashion 
of the catacombs of Paris. In one divi- 
sion of them the distinguished family of 
the O’Brien M‘Twolters were born, grew 
up, ate, drank, married, and died, and, in 
another, were buried with all the honours, 
according to immemorial usage,” &c. &c. 
—p. 112—14, 

As a specimen of the style of this 
fragment we have quoted enough, 
although the drift is even somewhat 
less palpable than that of the Castle 
of Otranto, or Frankenstein. The 
legend then proceeds to relate the 
setting out of Childe Kattergeldo 
Mactwolter, on a pilgrimage to the 
giant’s causeway, in search of ad- 
ventures; it having been recorded 
by tradition, that there was to be 
found the entrance to a submarine 
palace, the summer residence of the 
men from whom the Irish and York- 
shire giants are descended. Many 
adventures befall him on the road, 
and, among other chilling casualties, 
he is intercepted by a snow storm. 
For three days he travelled over the 
frozen drift ; and, on the fourth even- 
ing, determining to have a little re- 
freshment, he tied his horse to a 
post, and lay down in his skin. 
When he awoke in the morning he 
found that not only had a thaw com- 
menced, and was proceeding so ra- 
pidly that the young grass of spring 
was visible; but, on looking about 
for his horse, he perceived it hang- 
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ing by the weathercock of the parish 
church to which he had incautiously 
fastened its bridle at nightfall. 

We make no allusion to the camel 
and the eye of the needle, but have 
only to remark, that the author in- 
tends the story to be descriptive of 
Irish scenery and manners. We 
have every hope that he will ulti- 
mately succeed, and can conscien- 
tiously assure him, that the speci- 
men here given, is, at all events, not 
farther from the mark than the na- 
tional tales of Lady Morgan. 

The dissertation on the conjunc- 
tion And affords a brilliant illus- 
tration of the author’s grammatical 
precision, and would have been a 
cock’s-feather in the cap of Horne 
Tooke himself; but we are free to 
confess, that we think him more at 
home in his “ Essay on Bulls’— 
the instances there adduced being 
far more striking than any thing in 
the publication of the Edgeworths 
on the same subject. We intended 
a short extract, but we prefer quot- 
ing the following poem, entitled, 
“*Qde to a Pocket-pistol, which finally 
exploded by a fall from my hand, on 
the 30th February, 1829:” as it ex- 
hibits, in lively colours, the author’s 
pathetic powers, and shews his gra- 
titude for the services of an old and 
faithful body-servant. 


“ Adieu beloved, a last adieu, 

Even till this moment staunch and true, 
Thy praise is past all telling; 

*T was thine to prove my staff and stay, 

Be mine to mourn thee many a day, 
My lamentation swelling. 

Oh hon och rie! och hon oh rie! 

Thy like again I'll never see ; 
When shall time a cure bestow ? 
Zam prov, Tag ayana. 


When bottle-fields were bravely won, 
When marching toils were past and done, 
Oft, on the green sward sitting, 
I wiped my flushed and fevered brow, 
And took from thee, now lying low, 
A potent swig befitting ; 
My heart then rose o’er bottle-broils, 
My nerves waxed strong o’er conquered 
toils, 
After three hearty pulls or so: 
Zon (20, cag ayara. 


When wandering on a foreign strand, 
Oft did I take thee in my hand, 
To toast old mother Erin; 
Brandy and usquebaugh are good, 
But cold wine drink I never could, 
Sharp mulligrubery fearing: 
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Oh, friendliest of all friends ! when full 
Thou always looked most beautiful ; 
But whole again thou ne’er shalt grow,— 
Zwn fA, Tag ayaa. 


With me thou hast wandered Britain o’ey, 

From shire to shire, from shore to shore, 
From Johnny Groats to Bristol ; 

Thy like perhaps hath never been— 

Thy like at least I've never seen— 
My darling pocket-pistol ! 

But now to me remains no token 

Of thee, beloved, to shivers broken ! 
Words are vain to speak my woe— 
Zwon pA0U, 726 ayaa. 


Lord Byron wept for beef and butter, 

And rascal men, that, in a cutter, 
Down perished to the bottom ; 

Bill Wordsworth’s phiz with sighing wrin- 

kles 

O’er daffodils and periwinkles.— 
I hate such stuff, od rot’em! 

My grief is for a bosom friend ; 

My heart is almost like to rend 
Asunder with each piercing throe ;— 
Zam prov, Cag ayaa. 


Friend of my heart, a last adieu! 

One wert thou of the faithful few, 
That ever brought a blessing ; 

My bosom rose o’er every ill, 

When, fresh replenished from the still, 
My lips were thine caressing ; 

One quaff—I seldom needed more— 

And care was crushed and sorrow o’er ; 
Say, shall I e’er forget thee? No !— 
Zon (400, cag ayane.”” 


With a tone of half-burlesque, 
Emma of Trotterlane is a short ro- 
mance, abounding, like Moore’s By- 
ron, with peppery sprinklings of 
scandal and libertinism ; and we also 
fear, that, in some of its incidents, 
he has had the story of Rimini in 
his eye. The paper on the age and 
stature of the Antediluvians is in- 
genious and highly imaginative ; and 
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the essay ‘ on pigtail and cigar 
smoking”’ is full of useful deductions, 
drawn from dear bought experience. 
We were particularly pleased with 
the pathetic description of the three 
half-pay ensigns, who were indivi- 
dually, and in succession, rejected by 
a maiden spinster approaching her 
grand climacteric, with a fortune of 
seven hundred a-year, solely on ac- 
count of the colour of their teeth ; 
such a fearful lesson will, we ear- 
nestly hope, not be entirely thrown 
away, but stand as a warning beacon 
on the rocky shoals of love, to all 
who may in the least dread such a 
heart-rending and awful discomfi- 
ture! 

Notwithstanding the many fine 
things we have had in the oftava 
rima from Frere, Byron, Wastle, 
Cornwall, and others, we think that 
the compositions of Odoherty in that 
measure have a cast—we should ra- 
ther say a twist—peculiarly their 
own. We intended to have given a 
few more extracts from the poetry of 
the volume, one from the fine piece 
in the above measure, entitled, ‘*‘ Mu- 
sings by Candlelight ;” another from 
an irregular ode on the Approach of 
Spring, and a third little effusion, 
which strongly reminds us of the 
Lyrical Ballads. We must, how- 
ever, deny ourselves the pleasure of 
at present making any excerpt from 
the first. The success of Thomson, 
Graham, Wordsworth, and Wilson, 
in their addresses to Spring, has not 
intimidated our author from harping 
on the same string—and why should 
it? Original genius will always find 
or make a path for itself.—as the 
following verses shew— 


** T love thee well, oh Spring ! 

Thy verdant meads and azure skies; 
Thy birds upon the wing, 

And myriad troops of little flies :— 


I love to sit, and see 


The angler at his worm-impaling trade, 
And fishes one,—two,—three,— 

Lifeless upon the daisied green-sward laid : 
For then it pleases me to muse, 

(Me, yearning at the sight, alas!) 
What wholesome, what inimitable stews, 


These trouts would make, 


Fresh from the lake, 
Served up with Hong or Harvey's sauce! ! 


I love to view the fields 


With emerald corn knee-deep ; 
The pastures spotted o'er with sheep,— 


And watchful shepherds 
Liven more delight it yields, 


in their turfy beilds ; 
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To see the snow-white lambs, 
Following their placid dams ;— 
For then I think, while care my bosom racks, 


Of tables covered white, 


A rare resplendent sight, 


Young mint, for savoury sauce, and roasting jacks.’”"—pp. 174-5. 


It is well observed by some great 
author, we forget who, that little 
spirits are the most apt to cavil with 
the trivial casualties of life. The 
object of the author in the succeed- 
ing sketch is probably to shew, that 
all human misery is merely compa- 
rative, and to make a slap at those 
who trouble themselves about trifles. 
The interesting, may we add edify- 
ing memoir, of Jacob Trundle, who 
we have no doubt will henceforth be 
considered as a paragon of submis- 
sion, and the saint of patience (fail- 
ing Job,) shall, we should imagine, 
be the most popular thing in the 
volume. We can only venture on 
the first chapter. 


“J, Jacob Trundle, was the youngest 
of seventeen children; and my mother, 
in giving birth to me, bade adieu to her 
numerous small family. When I tell you 
that my father was a poor day-labourer, 
and earned but a scanty pittance by his 
utmost exertions, you will not probably 
derive much credit for your ingenuity, 
gentle reader, in guessing that my earthly 
lot was destined to be a hard one, and that 
I have no pretensions to be reckoned 
among the happy few, who have been 
born with a golden goblet at their lips. 

“ At the early age of one day I com- 
menced feeding on skim-milk and pota- 
toes; and, though I have no distinct re- 
collection of this myself, I state it on the 
authority of a creditable old woman, and 
have no doubt that it is literally true.— 
Till the age of two years, my only dress 
was a tattered blanket, which was wrapped 
at least nineteen times round me; and, 
though the use of arms and legs was thus 
entirely proscribed, I was kept warm and 
cosey, and far, jndeed, from any thing 
like an uncomfortable state. Yet the’ af- 
fair was not with my guardians—the bea- 
dle and the bell-man—a matter of cheiee, 
but one of urgent necessity; for, being laid’ 
on the straw, and the door locked during* 
the day upon me, I remained in security, 
if in solitude. Had this precaution not 
been used, I might have crawled to the 
hearth, and scorched myself to a cinder : 
but a happier fate awaited me. 

“ At the tender age of three, I was sent 
to the field to pick up stones; and, in the 
autumn of the same year, behaved most 
confidentially to my master, when placed 
on a knoll with a rattle in my fist, toact in 
the capacity of scarecrow, although I must 


acknowledge with modesty, that I was 
less capacitated for the office from the noise 
that I could make, than from the flutter- 
ing of my rags, which might give me 
the appearance of an ostrich, or some such 
large bird, trembling in the agonies of 
death. 

“ An accident at this time befell me, 
which, though trifling, may be thought 
worth mentioning. Sitting one sultry day 
at my occupation, in the centre of the 
field, it chanced that my fidelity and 
watchfulness were lulled asleep by fatigue, 
and the warm beams of the noon-day sun, 
and a crow observing a half-ate potatoe in 
my hand, took the liberty of perching on 
my top-storey. A sportsman chancing to 
pass by at the same time, his pointers set, 
and, looking round him through an opera- 
glass, for he was somewhat short-sighted, 
he thought he espied a black cock on the 
stump of a tree, about twelve yards dis- 
tant. Without more ado, the old cockney 
pulled both triggers, the crow gave up the 
ghost with a solitary scraugh, and, with 
the report, I awakened. I say with the 
report; for, except the trifle of a slug 
having passed through the lap of my ear, 
I was wholly uninjured. I then, know- 
ing manners, though never at a dancing 
school, lifted up the crow, and, with a 
profound leg, for the beadle instructed me 
in genteel manners, presented it to the 
gentleman, who kindly asked if I was not 
shot through the head; politely informed 
me that he had mistaken it for a block; 
and generously presented me with a penny, 
which, he regretted, was all the small 
change he had about him, He was not 
one of that silly tribe who judge of a per- 
son by outward appearances; for, as he 
was departing, I heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘if the young rascal had clothes 
like a Christian, he would be a fine boy.’ 

“ When I finished my fourth year I was 
4 stout, strapping lad, and deficient in no 
essential requisite for making a good figure 
in the wortd, except in the aforesaid arti- 
¢le of clothing. But my hair never hav- 
ing been polled, served me in an all es- 
seatiat point, in lieu of a hat, and shoes 
were a luxury I could not possibly feel the 
want of, as I had never had one on my foot. 
Even at this early age I exhibited a liking 
for a military life, as the principal article 
of my dress was a soldier’s jacket, cut 
short in the sleeves and tails, and a ragged 
apron tied round my middle, which, being 
allowed to hang @ la kilt, served satisfac- 
torily to the public and myself, all the 
purposes of small-clothes. I got up at 
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three every morning to my daily labour, 
whistling before the lark, and had really 
nothing in life to complain of.”-—p. 198— 
202. 


Jacob, at the age of six, is ap- 
prenticed to a boot and shoe maker, 
by “ a regular indenture of seven 
solar years ;”’ and, as a disciple of 
Crispin, he cut a respectable figure 
in society, and ladies’ slippers to the 
delight of the sex, whose insteps he 
is recorded to have measured with 
the precision of a fine eye. Not 
finding employment after the expiry 
of this Egyptian bondage, he enter- 
ed, first as a substitute into the mi- 
litia, and thence bravely volunteered 
into the line, to be in time for the 
battle of Talavera, where he had 
both legs shot away by a thirty-two 
pounder ; but made a rapid recovery, 
and was sent home with a handsome 
pension, to spend the summer of his 
days in happiness and comfort. The 
latter part of the narrative gives an 
account of his married life, and of 
the way in which he trained up his 
children. The reader who is anxious 
to hear his adventures from his own 
lips, may have that satisfaction—as 
also of fillimg his canister with 
matchless pigtail, by calling at the 
ZEthiop astride the tobacco-barrel, 
Tipperary Street, Dublin. 

From a former quotation we have 
shewn how nearly Sir Morgan O’Do- 
herty accasionally approaches Byron, 
as may be seen by comparing “ the 
Ode to a Pocket-pistol,” with * the 
Maid of Athens,” originally pub- 
lished among the minor poems at 
the end of Childe Harold, and ad- 
dressed to the daughter of his land- 
lady, while a lodger there. We now 
conclude our extracts with a lyric, 
which shews that he is equaily at 
home with Madam Nature and Mas- 
ter Wordsworth. 


“ TOBIAS PHILPOTTS. 


A LYRICAL BALLAD. 


* Tobias Philpotts, fat and fair, 
Grew up a comely lad, 

But yet a genius so obtuse, 

As made his father say—Pho! goose !— 
And made his mother sad. 


First to a tailor he was bound, 

But he was such a sot, 
He ne’er could learn to know (poor soul !) 
A button from a button-hole, 

Or breeches from a coat. 
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Next Toby, on a cobbler’s stall, 
Got rosin and a shoe; 
But there his bread he could not win— 
He sewed the calf-hide to his skin, 
And thus made one of two. 


Next under Jacques Moustache he tried, 
The barber's pleasant trade ; 
But not a man would give his cheek, 
To Toby, after the first week, 
Unless he wished it flayed. 


Next to a joiner he was sent, 
To learn that cunning art; 
But still his work his wit delayed, 
When left alone, he often made, 
A close-box for a cart. 


His vexed and wondering parents cried— 
While other people smiled, 

And blessed themselves, in wont and use, 

They were not parents to a goose- 
-y-gander, like this child. 


Old Philpotts to the ’squire applied, 
Thus being left in lurch; 

The ’squire’s advice was quite a feast— 

‘Go, breed the nincoop for a priest, 
And he shall have a church,’ 


And so they did—and he became 
A very gospel gun; 

And many a one that smiled before, 

Now sighed when he stalked past their door, 
And prayed for such a son. 


First he was Aati-catholic— 

And swore against the Pope ; 
And then he threatened George his King, 
If he would e’er do any thing, 

But help him to a rope. 


Then, turning right and round about, 
To shew with wit how cramm’d, 
He proved that four and five made seven— 
St. Peter kept the keys of Heaven— 
And all without were damned. 
The Duke and Peel, with friendly zeal, 
Took of the lad good care, 
Gave all such patrons could confer, 


And sent the Saint to Exeter, 
To be a Bishop there !’’"—p. 312—14. 


But we must have done; we fear 
that our partiality for the distin- 
guished author has led us to over- 
leap our limits ; but we confess that 
we have not yet had half our say— 
and that, unless another opportunity 
soon presents itself, we must either 
burst, or, like king Lear, start a 
button. We hope, however, that 
both our belly and our buttons will 
be spared ; as in the preface, we are 
informed, that this work is to appear 
two or three times a year, like the 
Waverley Novels, and the Family, Ca- 
binet, Constable, National, and other 
Libraries ; and so, in the course of the 
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summer—mayhap during the dog- 
days, ‘‘ when Sirius rageth high,”— 
we may look for volume second of 
these delightful miscellanies. 

The paper and topography are first- 
rate; and the latter does infinite 
credit to Beelzebub Pica. To the 
spirited publishers we wish every 


success; and, although we under- 
stand that they have plunged deep 
in their pockets to the Adjutant, in 
this speculation, we trust the popu- 
larity of the work will soon shew 
them, “‘ that they have not sold their 
hen on a rainy day.” 


ON THE METROPOLITAN ENGLISH LEXICON. 


A new Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage is unquestionably an important 
desideratum ; in saying so, we mean 
no disparagement of the valuable work 
of Dr. Johnson, or of the labours of 
other lexicographers. Since the ap- 
pearance of Johnson’s Dictionary, the 
English language has been enriched 
by some thousands of new words, 
and much light has been thrown on 
the department of philology by the 
researches of philosophical etymolo- 
gists. Of those lights, the compilers 
of the Metropolitan Lexicon have 
made a judicious use. Though it 
would be absurd to exact perfection 
in such a work, yet it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect improvement; and 
in point of accuracy and informa- 
tion, the present Lexicon is certainly 
superior to every work of the kind 
hitherto submitted to the public. 
We shall select a few specimens, 
from which the reader will be en- 
abled to form his opinion. In the 
remarks which we shall advance on 
these specimens, it is not our inten- 
tion to detract from the merit of the 
work before us, but to furnish amuse- 
ment and instruction to the reader, 
and to interest him in the study of 
language, which is by many regarded 
as dry and repulsive. ‘The first term 
of importance which occurs is the 
word abandon, commonly derived 
from the French abandonner. It is 
here traced to the Saxon bannan, to 
bind, to which a or ab, the Latin 
preposition, is prefixed. This does 
not account for all the items of the 
term: it overlooks the syllable don. 

In the Italian, the word is written 
abbandonare, consisting of ab-ban- 
donare. The syllable don is therefore 
from the verb donare, Latin, to give ; 

and the whole word must mean, to 


give from a bond; that is, to leave, 
quit, or forsake. Here the inquiry 
should not stop. Where, it may be 
asked, is bannan to be traced? If 
ab and don are Latin in their origin, 
it is probable that ban is from the 
same source. Bannan is from the 
Latin, binus, of or belonging to two; 
a word which easily and naturally 
indicates the idea of bondage, into 
which two objects must constantly 
enter—for if one thing is bound, 
there must be another to which it 
is bound. From binus, the follow- 
ing words are derived, bun, banns, 
banish, bandage, bandy, banner, ba- 
nister, band, bind, bond, bondage, 
bound, (to leap,) bounden, boundary, 
rebound, and bin, binary. The gene- 
ral idea in these words is the same, 
that of restraint, compression, union, 
or junction. Tracing all these words 
to one is certainly preferable, on 
many accounts, to referring them to 
dictinct and unconnected verbs. In 
the work under consideration, bind is 
traced to A. S. bindan; bend to A. S. 
bendan; bin to A. S. pyndan; bound 
to the Latin ab-undare, on the au- 
thority of eminent etymologists. Bin, 
a place of confinement, comes easily 
from binder, and bound, to leap, al- 
though at first sight irreconcileable 
to the same origin. In leaping, a 
certain space is bound or impressed ; 
each leap is the measure of a certain 
space, of which it forms a boundary 
or limit. 

Able, in this work is derived from 
the Gothic abal, strength, power. 
Abal, Gothic, is, however, from habi- 
lis, Lat. [from habere, to have,] from 
which habile, Fr., and able, dropping 
h. Habilis, an adjective, denotes 
power to have or possess. 

Abode, Sax. boda: the first out- 
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ward extremity or boundary of a 
thing. To which we add, that boda 
is from bout, Fr., the end or ex- 
tremity. Bout from be-out: be from 
amo, from which mo, bo or be: out 
from ex, eks, es, and the s passing 
into ¢, ex becomes ef, hence out: be- 
out from the ouf. The more natural 
source of abode, as well as abide, 
is habitare, Latin; abitare, Ital., to 
dwell: thus, ‘‘ Abide here, while I go 
and pray yonder :”’ that is, ‘‘ dwell, 
or reside here,” &c. ‘‘ Who may 
abide the day of his coming?” that 
is, ‘‘ Who may inhabit, possess, or 
endure the day of his coming ?” 

About, a-be-out, is from en or 
in, which are the same, both coming 
from ev, en, Greek: about, means on 
the end or extremity. He went a- 
bout doing good. He went doing 
good. The difference in these two 
expressions is, that in the one case 
he did good in his route or journey ; 
in the other case, that the doing of 
good was the object, aim, scope and 
end of his journey. He went doing 
good, means that he did good as it 
fell inhis way. He went about doing 
good, means that he went in quest 
of it. To bode and forebode (from 
bout or buta, or boda, all from be- 
out,) to point, toindicate. Body and 
embody are from the same, the body 
being the outward, and the spirit 
the inner man: it is that which is 
be-out, or without. 

Absent, (ab: esse), This is rather 
from abs-ens: ens an absolute partici- 
ple of the word esse; preserved in 
the compounds absent, present, and 
derived from the wy, bn, Greek: de- 
noting being or existence. Qy, with 
ae prefixed, makes amy, (ae, al- 
way or ever, and wy, being,) which, 
in Latin, becomes evum, which is 
converted into age, co-eval, con-evalis, 
an adjective, formed from evum. In 
the work before us, opposite the word 
age, we find written: ‘ Of uncertain 
etymology.” This point we have now 
fixed. It may be proper to justify 
this derivation, for the satisfaction 
and information of the reader. In 
forming words from the Greek, the 
Latins often inserted a v between 
two vowels, thus: wey, ovum, from 
which eyg, where the v is changed 
into g. Oks, ovis (a sheep,) from 
which, ewe. 

Absolve, ab: solvo. This is so far 
well; but solvo itself is from se-luo, 
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se, apart, and luo, I lose; luo, again, 
is from Avw, luo, Greek, and se, itself, 
from ce, Greek, as in the word ceavtoy, 
CE€-AUTOY. 

The words lose, loss, loose, less, are 
from the word Avw: thus, patihless, 
without a path, loosened or set free 
from a path: worthless, loosened from 
worth, without worth ; ruéhless, (ruth, 
from ratio, reason,) loosened from 
reason, unreasonable, _ ill-advised, 
cruel, savage. 

Accoutre, Sax. cup, is p. p. of cun- 
nan, to know. <Accunan, to try, to 
prove. This is a mistake. Accoutre, 
F. ad-coutre; ad-culter, Lat.; cul- 
ter, a knife, the coulter of a plough. 
To accoutre, is then to arm, or 
equip with arms. This word, there- 
fore, has no connexion with cunan, 
to know. The.word uncouth is, in 
this work, also referred to the verb 
cunan, to know, and un would there 
mean unknown, or strange. This 
also is an error. Uncouth is from 
un-cut; (un is ne inverted, and cué 
is from couteau, Fr.; culter, Lat. 
a knife or razor). It, therefore, 
means unshorn or unshaven; hence, 
odd, strange, unusual. Uncud, Sax., 
from un-cut. 

Accrue, (crup, creap, is, in Saxon, 
a crowd, acrew). This is from ad- 
crescere, Latin; accroitre, Fr., accrue, 
p. p. French. Crescere, to grow; of 
which cretum, p. p. gives rise to crue, 
crew and crowd. The words grow, 
grove, croft, and carse, Scotch, are all 
from crescere, to grow. 

Ache, n. Sax. ace, aece, ece, ache, 
v. A. S. eacan, to eke, to ache, to 
lengthen out, to prolong. Ache is 
applied to prolonged or continued 
pain. Ache means acute pain, whe- 
ther of long or short duration. The 
words ache and eke are both from 
the Greek ayy, ake or ace, a point, 
edge, or extremity: the word edge is 
from the same: also acer, acerbus, 
and acutus, Lat.: from acer is the 
word sour; sharp, from acerbus, and 
acute, from acutus. Ague, aigu, Fr. 
is from the same. Ache is such 
a pain as may be produced by a sharp 
pointed instrument. To eke, is to 
edge, or to point; hence to continue, 
or prolong. 

Acre, Sax. acere; ager, Lat. To this 
we add aypov, agron, Greek. 

Adage, adagium, Lat.; adagio, Ital. ; 
adage, Fy.; ad-otium, Lat., at leisure, 
or at ease. An adage is the fruit of 
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leisure, the birth of time, having 
grown up slowly. Adagio, Ital. is 
used also adverbially in music, when 
it is desired to slacken the pace : thus, 
adagio is ad-otium, at ease, or at lei- 
sure. Ease, aise, Fr.; ozio, Ital.; ott- 
um, Lat. 

« Adder, nadur, in the Gothic; nae- 
dre, in A. S. (which in English is 
neath, nether; low, lower;) was ap- 
plied to the whole serpentine class.” 
This is far-fetched and incorrect. 
Adder, otter, and hydra, are all from 
idya, hydra, Greek, a water snake: 
as idpa, is from idm, hydor, water. 

« Addle, v. aadlian, Sax., to be sick 
or weak. <Addle, adj., to be of no 
use; to be corrupt; to be empty. 
Addle, says Tooke, became ail, as 
idle becomes ill, by sliding over the d 
in pronunciation.” The truth seems 
to be, that addle, and, idle, ail, ill, evil, 
are all from ab-utilis, Lat. (utilis, use- 
ful; ab from ab-utilis, useless, unpro- 
fitable). From ab-utilis is formed efel, 
Sax.; evel, Dutch; uwebel, German, 
evil ; from which, ail and ill, by con- 
traction. Offal, commonly derived 
from off-all, seems more naturally to 
come efel, as above; meaning what 
is waste or useless. 

Admiral. This word has baffled 
all the etymologists. It seems to 
come from ad-mare, Lat.; from 
mare, the sea, may be formed an ad- 
jective, maralis, or miralis, of or be- 
longing to the sea. 

Advance, avancer, Fr.; avvicinare, 
and avanzara, Ital.; ad-vicinare, Lat. ; 
vicinare, formed from vicinus, next to, 
not far off. Van, the front, and van- 
tage, from vicinus. 

Avaunt is from ad-vanus, Lat. ; 
Vain, vanish, vaunt, wane, wean, wie, 
(Scotch,) want, wanton, all from vanus, 
Lat.; van (Dutch) and von (German), 
from vicinus. Van and von, of or 
from, or fore or front. 

Adolescent, ad-oleo. This is a mis- 
take. Oleo, I smell, is not the word, 
but alo, | grow. The post participle 
of alo, altus, is the origin of many 
derivatives. Thus, altus, alt, or old; 
age, being indicated by the height or 
growth. 

Old, older, elder, alder, alderman, a 
senior, an older man. Haut and hau- 
teur, French, are also from altus, the 
being dropped and the aspirate pre- 
fixed. Thus, haut, from which high, 
height, highness. 

Adult, ad-altus, grownup, grown 
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to its natural height, arrived at ma- 
turity. 

“* Adulation, adulor ; perhaps from 
advaito.”” This seems to come more 
naturally from adululo, I howl to, or 
yell. Indeed, both howl to and yell 
are from ululo. Adulation properly 
means fawning asadog. Ululo, from 
oroAvgw, I howl, yell, lament. 

« Afar, A.S. faran, to go far.’ 
In addition to this, we may observe 
that far, for, fore, are all from 
moo, pro, Lat.; from which pour, 
French. The p changed into f makes 
for, fore, and far. A wayfaring man 
is one that goes fore or forward, does 
not tarry any time at a place. 

« Affair, affaire, Fr.; affare, It.” 
To this may be added ad-facere, Lat. 

“ Affiance, affier, Fr.” To which 
we may add ad-fidere, Lat. Fee, feu, 
feud, feod, feodal, feudal, fief, are all 
from fides, from which also faith. It 
may seem strange that feud, a quarrel, 
should come from fides, faith, but it 
should be recollected, that lands were 
given in what are called the feudal 
times, in the faith that those who 
held them would arm in the quarrels 
of the sovereign of whom they were 
held. Hence the persons who held 
the lands by this tenure were called 
thanes, from the Latin fenere, to 
hold. 

“ Afford. No satisfactory etymo- 
logy has been given of this word.” 
This word is from ad-fertus, the past 
participle of ad-ferre, Lat., to bring 
to, to present with. The words 
ford, ferry, fare, are also from ferre, 
to bring or to carry. The words 
bear, born, borne, birth, bier, bury, 
burial, burden, are also from ferre; 
also the words breed, bred, brood, 
(brat, Scotch), the f being changed 
into 6. Fero, Lat., is from ego. 
The perfect of fero, tuli, is from follo, 
I bear or carry. From ¢ollo comes 
toil, labour, and tale, an impost, and 
thole (Scotch), to endure, to suffer. 
We may here notice, in connexion 
with this word, the term Lord, 
which we do not give as new. 
Lord is from loaf, afford, and denotes 
a person who gives loaves or bread. 
We are sorry to remark, that the 
Lords of the present day, by corn 
laws, rather take away loaves than 
give them. 

“ Affray and affraid. Etymolo- 
gists have not settled the meaning 
of this word.” We shall now settle 
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it. It is from ad-frico, Lat. I rub: 
fear, fray, fret, are from frico, I rub. 
The effect of fear is to produce fric- 
tion arising from violent agitation. 
Affear, which is here said to have no 
connexion with affraid, is from the 
same, ad-frico. <Affright and fright 
are from frictus, the p. p. of frico. 

«« Apt, apter, Goth. aptaro, A. S. 
aefier ; supposed by Zaake to be the 
comparative of the noun aft.” Apt 
is from amo, from which ab, abs, or 
aff and of, the p being changed into 
f. Afterward ab: verto, turn; ward 
and wards from verto, I turn. 

Again seems from ad-contra, Lat., 
or in or on, contra, on the opposite. 
To gainsay, to speak against, or on 
the contrary. To run against, to run 
on the contrary. To perform the 
same journey again, to resume it; 
to commence on the end opposite, 
and to pursue it to the other end. 

« Aghast, A. S. gesium, to see, to 
look at. Zaake inclines to the 
Gothic agnan.” This is, however, 
from a-haustus, Lat.; haustus, drawn, 
p- p. of haurio, I draw, fetch, swal- 
low: a from ab. Aghast denotes a 
state of fear, astonishment, or tre- 
pidation, in which a person is unable 
to draw his breath: the g is inserted 
as in the word negotium, ne-g-otium, 
as a convenient stepping-stone from 
one vowel to another. Besides this, 
it is not uncommon to put a g before 
h. Thus in the word hostis, from 
which host, ghost, and guest. Aghast 
itself seems to come naturally from 
on-ghost, being a state of mind likely 
to result from the sight of a ghost, 
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apparition, or spectre. Hostis, Lat, 
is a visitant, a stranger, or an enemy, 
as a visit may be made for a friendly 
or a hostile purpose. The Holy 
Ghost must mean the holy visitant; 
but as hostis denotes a stranger, a 
ghost or ghest may denote something 
strange or unusual. 

** Agist, in law, probably from our 
old law French giste, a lying place.” 
This, in modern French, is gife, a 
lying place, from Latin jacere, to lie 
or lay. 

Akin of kin. Kin, kind, kindred, 
are from genus, Lat. which is from 
gignere, to beget; from yivouce. 

We have thus, by going through 
one letter of the alphabet, given our 
notion of what is required in a work 
like the present. In the selection 
which we have made, it has been our 
aim to exhibit the merits of this pub- 
lication, and at the same time to 
throw additional light on the topics 
which it treats. How far we have 
succeeded, we leave to the judgment 
of those who are conversant in these 
studies ; for such only are able to es- 
timate the value of our remarks, and 
to form an adequate conception of 
the difficulties connected with philo- 
logical inquiries. Where we had no 
doubt, we have thought it disinge- 
nuous or hypocritical to affect it. 
The day is not distant, we trust, 
when the English language, instead 
of being a secondary, or subordinate 
study, will form the principal occu- 
pation of youth in every school in 
Britain. 





THE WILLOWS. 


In love with a stream 
A willow, bent o’er, 

Wept, for it could not 
Kiss it before. 


Over mother earth 
The willow wept, 
And longed to embrace her, 
Like a son; or kept 
Mourning that she 
Had been the glad mother 
Of few so grateful as he, 


Though man was his brother! 
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POETICAL PLAGIARIES. 


THOMAS MOORE, 


No. I. 


“ Much thou hast said, which I know when 
And where thou stol’st from other men, 
(Whereby ’tis plain thy light and gifts 


Are all but plagiary shifts.””)—BuTLER. 


We are told that Queen Elizabeth, 
incensed at Hayward’s Life and 
Reign of Henry IV., asked Lord Ba- 
con whether “ there was any trea- 
son in it?’ He answered, ‘“‘ No, 
madam ; for ¢reason, I cannot deliver 
my opinion that there is any; but 
very much felony!” The Queen, 
apprehending such criminality, glad- 
ly, asked, “‘ How, and wherein?” 
Bacon answered, ‘‘ Because he hath 
stolen many of his sentences and 
conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus.” 
So, were the voluminous productions 
of Thomas Moore, with his multi- 
farious aliases, subjected to the se- 


Hudibras. 


vere ordeal of critical justice, we ap- 
prehend the award would be pro- 
nounced somewhat in the spirit of 
Bacon’s decision upon Hayward .— 
“* For poetry, we cannot deliver our 
opinion that there is any, but very 
much plagiarism, because he hath 
stolen many of his sentences, and all 
his conceits out of preceding poets.” 
To shew the estimation in which 
such petty larcenies were held in the 
olden time, it may be sufficient, in 
this place, to refer to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who, in his Astrophel and 
Stella, thus denounces the certainty 
of their exposure : 


** You that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes, 
With new-born sighs and wit disguised, sing, 
You take wrong ways; those far-fet helps being such, 
As do bewray a want of inward touch, 
And sure, at length, stol’n goods do come to light.” 


—And well deserving the attention 
of such poetical pilferers,—the ‘ fa- 
mily men,’”’ who migrate from Grub- 
street to the purlieus of Parnassus,— 
was the advice of Martial, as we find 
it homelily translated in the preface 
to Cartwright’s Poems, where it is 
exhibited, just as a caution to ma- 
rauders, like a notice displayed for 
the benefit of poachers and trespas- 
sers, that spring-guns are set in this 
plantation :— 
“ He that repeats stol’n verse, and for fame 
looks, 
Must purchase silence, too, as well as 
books.” 


It is not our intention, at this 
moment, to enter into any discussion 
of the principles with reference to 
which the question of plagiarism 
should be considered, or upon which 
it should be decided. Bishop Hurd’s 
admirable Discourse upon Poeticai 
Imitation, comprises within itself the 
Statute Law of the Realm of Litera- 
ture, with reference to this species 
of offence,—to which custom seems 
to have given the property of nature 


in our days. In almost every pseudo- 
poet, we are reminded of that des- 
cription of Autolycon wit so happily 
exhibited in the Optic Glass of Hu- 
mours ! 


“ An Autolycon wit is in our thread-bare 
humorous Cavalieroes, who, like chap- 
fallen hackneys, feed at others’ rack and 
manger; never once glutting their minds 
with the heavenly ambrosia of speculation ; 
—whose brains are the very brokers’ 
shops of all ragged inventions, or rather be 
the block-houses of all cast and outcast 
pieces of poetry. These be your pick- 
hatch curtezan-wits, that merit, after their 
decease, to be carried in Charles-wain. 
They be termed, not Jaureat, but poets 
loreat, that are worthy to be jerked with 
the lashes of the wittiest epigrammatists. 
These are they that, like to roving Dun- 
kirks, or robbing pirates, sally up and 
down in the printer’s ocean, wafted to and 
fro with the inconstant wind of an idle, 
light brain; who (if any new work that is 
lately come out of press, as a bark under 
sail, fraught with any rich merchandize, 
appear unto them,) do play upon it oft 
with their silver pieces, board it inconti- 
nently, ransack it of every rich sentence, 
cull out all the witty speeches they can 
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find, appropriating them to their own use ; 
to whom, for their wit, we will give such 
an applause as once Homer did unto Au- 
tolycus, who praised him highly for cun- 
ning thievery, and for setting a jolly acute 
accent upon an oath.” 


Dryden in his Essay on Dramatic 
Poesie, says of Ben Jonson, that “he 
was deeply conversant in the an- 
cients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them. There 
is scarce a poet or historian among 
the Roman authors of those times 
whom he has not translated in Seja- 
nus and Catiline. But he has done 
his robberies so openly, that one may 
see he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a mo- 
narch, and what would be theft in 
other poets, is only victory in him.” 
Now here we have the triumph, the 
pure and unsullied triumph of genius, 
which does but assert its own prero- 
gative in rendering the intelligence of 
past ages tributary to its success ; 
whilst it presents a brilliant contrast 
to the petty-larceny spirit of “ Auto- 
lycon wit,” such as we are now about 
to trace through all its “‘ winding 
bouts,” in the sing-song lucubrations 
of Tom Moore. 

What Dr. Johnson, in his life of 
Cowley, said of metaphysical poets, 
may, with equal truth and justice, be 
applied to that class of image-mon- 
gers, of whom Mr. Moore must be 
pronounced the chief par excellence. 
“* No man could be born a metaphy- 
sical poet, nor assume the dignity of 
a writer by descriptions copied from 
descriptions, by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, by traditional ima- 
gery, and hereditary similes, by readi- 
ness of rhyme, and volubility of sylla- 
bles.” And yet, upon such grounds, 
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and upon such grounds only, rest all 
Mr. Moore’s pretensions to the noto- 
riety he enjoys, and to the distinc- 
tion which he would arrogate by vir- 
tue of Lord Byron’s ironical compli- 
ment of being ‘“ the poet of all cir- 
cles.”—Take away from the Lans- 
downe Laureat the “ readiness of 
rhyme,” and “ volubility of syllables,” 
and we defy him, even in a more ela- 
borate review of his own works than 
ever he wrote and published in the 
Edinburgh, to establish his claim, 
through Epic, Ode, Epistle, Ballad, 
Madrigal, Canzonet, or Sonnet, to 
one thought purely and simply in- 
spired by the genius of poetry—one 
description of natural scenery or na- 
tural objects copied from nature, and 
not from other descriptions — one 
imitation of things in ‘‘ heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the wa- 
ters under the earth,” that he has 
not borrowed from other imitations 
—one image that is not traditional— 
one simile that is not hereditary.— 
To that simple test do we now pro- 
pose to subject all that ever Mr. 
Moore has written ; and as the task 
necessarily imposes some difficulty 
upon him, we will spare his blushes, 
and by the citation of many instances 
endeavour to prove (as Mr. Ellis has 
said of R. Barron,) that ‘‘ whatever 
is poetical in him appears to be pil- 
fered from other writers.’”’—As a pre- 
lude to our “ labour of love,”’ we se- 
lect a little epigram, which though 
not written upon him, yet, by a sin- 
gular coincidence in the name, and 
in the felicity with which his pecu- 
liar characteristics are hit off—fits 
him as though the epigrammatist had 
taken the measure of his merits :— 


** Moore always smiles whenever he recites ; 
(He smiles, you think, approving what he writes,) 
And yet in this no vanity is shewn, 
A modest man best likes what’s not his own.” 


“* The expression of two writers,” 
observes Dr. Hurd, ‘‘ may be similar, 
and sometimes even identical, and yet 
be original in both.” This is no 
doubt true; but not less true is the 
subsequent declaration of the same 
eminent authority, that “ coinciden- 
ces of a certain kind, and in a certain 
degree, cannot fail to convict a writer 
of imitation.” It is not, therefore, 
upon any general phraseological re- 
semblance that we mean to ground 


our present charges; but upon coin- 
cidences of the ‘‘ certain kind,” and 
in the “ certain degree,”” which can- 
not fail to carry conviction with them. 

Mr. Moore, indeed, may start up 
some ludicrous ideality—some home- 
bred Fadladeen—to evade these 
charges; or he may “ beg the ques- 
tion,” with an affected air of indig- 
nant surprise, at being thus arraign- 
ed of what Johnson calls “‘ one of the 
most reproachful, though not, per- 
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haps, the most atrocious of literary 
crimes.”” He may recapitulate what 
he has already said in defence of By- 
ron,—of whom, a word or two anon, 
—and he may tell us, that ‘‘ to those 
who found upon such resemblances a 
general charge of plagiarism, we may 
apply what Sir Walter Scott says in 
that most agreeable work, his Lives 
of the Novelists,—*‘ It is a favourite 
theme of laborious dulness to trace 
such coincidences, because they ap- 
pear to reduce genius of the higher 
order to the usual standard of hu- 
manity; and, of course, to bring the 
author nearer to a level with his 
critics.” In Mr. Moore’s case we 
have no fear of outraging sensibility 
by “reducing genius of a higher 
order,”—for we have yet to learn that 
the mere profession of a song-writer 
—which is all the fame to which Mr. 
Moore is justified in aspiring,— 
has anything to do with the higher 
elements of genius. But our proofs 
rest, as we persuade ourselves, up- 
on incontrovertible grounds ;—upon 
the establishment not only of general 
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points of resemblance, but upon the 
appropriation of thoughts, images, 
and words ; descending from the spo- 
liation of mental attributes to the 
pilfering of the very verbiage in which 
these attributes were clothed. 

In order to ‘‘ begin with the be- 
ginning,” we must open Little’s 
Poems with as tender and delicate a 
hand as may be. But there we 
have plagiarisms too palpable and 
abundant to be overlooked. At page 
5, we have some lines, modestly ad- 
dressed, as usual : 


TO MRS. ——. 


“ If joys from sleep I borrow, 
Sure thou’l’t forgive me this ; 
For he who wakes to sorrow, 
At least may dream of bliss ! 


. * * e 


Wilt thou forgive my taking 
A kiss —or something more ? 

What thou deny’st me waking, 
I sure may slumber o’er.” 


Now, what is this but an amplifi- 
cation of the following ?— 


** Since then I, waking, never may possess, 
Let me in sleep at least enjoy the bliss, 


The “ sportive conceit of ‘looking 
babies in the eyes,’ was imagined per- 
haps before, and certainly since Her- 
rick wrote.”’ So says the editor of 
Select Poems from the Hesperides; 
and, in proof thereof, he cites a pas- 
sage from Drayton, and another from 
Moore, under his earliest alias of Lit- 
tle. The origin of the Simple Image, 


** In each of her two crystal eyes 


And sure nice Virtue can’t forbid me this.”—J. Oldham. 


may be traced in our language to a 
much earlier period than that in which 
Drayton wrote; but the sensuality 
wherewith Little, alias Moore, has 
invested an otherwise playful and 
naturally pure idea, is his own; as 
we shall find, by tracking it down 
from the time of Henry VIII. to the 
“* young Catullus of his day.” 





Smileth a naked boy.””—Anon. temp. Henry VIIT. 


** So when thou saw’st in nature’s cabinet 
Stella, thou straight look’st babies in her eyes.” 
Sir P, Sidney. Astrophel and Stella. 





“ In her eye I find 


A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 


The shadow of myself form’d in her eye.” — Shakspeare. King John. 





“ Eye to eye oppos’d 


Salutes each other with each other’s form.’”’—Jbid. Troilus and Cressida. 


“ Look in mine eyeballs where thy beauty lies.”—Jbid. Venus and Adonis. 


“ Wish but for beauty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim.’’—Decker. Fortunatus. 


“* My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
And two plain hearts do in the faces rest.”—Donne. The Goodmorrow. 


“* And pictures in our eyes to get 


Was all our propagation.” —The Ecstasy. 
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“ To look gay babies in your eyes, young Roland.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The Tamer tamed. 



































—— They are not wise 
Look babies only in her eyes.” —T7. Randolph. Pastoral Courtship. 


“* See where little Cupid lies, 
Looking babies in the eyes.” —Drayton. 
“« Be sure when you come into company, that you do not stand staring the men in the ‘ 
face, as if you were making babies in their eyes.” —Visions of Quevedo. 
“* They coy, then kisse and coll, lye, and look babies in each other’s eyes.” 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, part 3. sec 2. m. 5. 8. 5, 
** You blame me too, because I can’t devise 


Some sport to please those babies in your eyes.’ 
Herrick. To his Mistress. 


’ 


“ Or those babies in your eyes, 

In their crystal nunneries. ’—Jbid. To Virgins. 
* Ttis an active flame that flies 

First to the babies in your eyes.” —Herrick. The Kiss. 
“ Be curious in pursuit of eyes 

To procreate new loves with them.” — Habington. 
“ She thinks that babes proceed from mingling eyes.” 

Sir W. Davenant. Gondibert, 

“ Thus did she peep in mine 

Eyes’ humour christaline, 

I in her eyes was seen.” —J. Cleavland. Mark Anthony. 
“ 


When I look babies in thine eyes, 
Here Venus—there Adonis lies.”—Jbid. Hermaphrodite. 


“ Of when I look I may descry 
A little face peep through that eye.”—Carew. The Dart. 


Look in my eyes, my blushing fair, 

Thou'lt see thyself reflected there ; 

And as I gaze on thine, I see 

Two little miniatures of me. 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 

And we make babies in each other's eyes.” —Little. Impromptu. 


’Tis not that cradled in thine eyes 
The baby Love for ever lies, 
In cradles bathed with dew.” —Strang ford’s Camoens. 


** Soft o’er my brow, which kindled with their sighs, 
Awhile they play’d; then gliding through my eyes, 
Where the bright babies for a moment hung 
Like those thy lip hath kist; thy lyre hath sung.” 
Moore. Grecian Girl's Dream. 





* Those sunk eyes 

Where once, had he thus met her by surprise, 

He would have seen himself, too happy boy! 

Reflected in a thousand lights of joy.” 

Moore. Lalla Rookh. Veiled Prophet. 


TEARS AND BLUSHES. 


Spare thou thy tears, for I will weep for thee,— 
And keep thy countenance, for I will blush for thee.” 
Heywood. A Woman killed with Kindness. 


Then, if thou blush, that blush be mine.” —Little. To Julia. 





THE METAMORPHOSE, 






Lucretia. Toto sis licet usque die, 
Thaida. Nocte volo.” 
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“ There’s a passion, a pride, 
In our sex, she replied, 
And thus, I might gratify both, I would do; 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you.”—Parnell. Ballad on Beauty. 


“ If you think by this coldness and scorning 
To appear more angelic and bright, 
Be an angel, my love, in the morning, 
But, oh, be a woman to-night.”—Little. Song. 


* Drown’d by love, 
That drew them forth with hopes as smooth as were 
Th’ unfaithful waters he desired them prove.” —B, Jonson. Masque. 


LOVE LIKE THE SEA. 


** Love still has something of the sea, 

From whence his mother rose ; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free, 
Or give their hearts repose. 

They are becalmed in clearest days, 
And in rough weather tost ; 

They wither under cold delays, 
Or are in tempests lost.””—Sir C. Sedley. 


“ Like one who trusts to summer skies, 

And puts his little bark to sea, 

Is he who, lured by smiling eyes, 
Consigns his simple heart to thee. 

For fickle is the summer’s wind, 
And sadly may the bark be tost, 

And thou art sure to change thy mind, 
And then the wretched heart is lost.”—Little. To Rosa. 


Even in sporting with an absurd quibble of the schools, Mr. Moore seeks 
for a poetical precedent, and adheres to it au pied de la lettre :— 


** And hangs his sov] upon as nice 
And subtle curiosities, 
As one of that vast multitude 
That on a needle’s point have stood.”"—Butler. Satires. 


** The angels shall help me to wheedle, 
I’ll swear upon every one 
That e’er stood on a point of the needle.”—-Little. Song. 


For the conceit of one of the most popular of his early ballads—‘ Friend 
of my soul, the goblet sip”—he was indebted to Cowley :— 


* Here’s to thee, Dick, this whining love despise; 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be’st wise, 
It sparkles brighter far than she : 
Tis pure and right without deceit, 
And such no woman e’er will be: 
No, they are all sophisticate.”” —Cowley. 


* Friend of my soul! the goblet sip, 
*T will chase that pensive tear ; 
*Tis not as sweet as woman’s lip, 
But oh, ’tis more sincere.”—-Little. Anacreontic. 


Suckling and Sedley—congenial transcended the first of his masters 
spirits! were the models upon which __in impurity, as much as he fell below 
he first attempted to form his style the second in elegance and grace.— 
of amatory poetry; but the pupil From both he concocted one epigram: 

“« Then think I love more than I can express, 


And would love more, could I but love thee less.” —Suckling. 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX. z 
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“ An hundred thousand oaths your fears, 
Perhaps would not remove ; 
And if I gazed a thousand years, 
I could no deeper love.’’—Sir C. Sedley. 


“* Si je n’avois que dix-huit ans, 
Je pouvois aimer plus long temps, 
Mais non pas aimer d’avantage.’’—M. le Duc de Nivernois. 


« Chloris, I swear by all I ever swore, 
That from this hour I cannot love you more. 
* What love no more? Oh, why this altered vow ?’ 
Because I cannot love thee more—than now !”’—Litile. The Surprise. 


is but a maudlin and vicious imita- 
tion of Cowley’s poem of the Cliro- 
nicle, and Herrick’s Loss of his Mis- 
tress. 


The Garland, beginning ‘ Thou 
hast sent me a flowery band,” was 
evidently suggested by Ben Jonson’s 
exquisite song, “‘I sent thee late a 
rosy wreath ;’—and the Catalogue 


TEARS TRANSFORMED TO PEARLS. 


“* Is any cozened of a tear, 
Which as a pearl disdain might wear ?”—J. Lylie. Song. 


« Then with a smile the healing balm bestows, 
And sheds a tear of pity o’er their woes, 
Which as it drops some soft-eyed angel bears, 
Transformed to pearls, and in his bosom wears.”—Sir W. Jones. Selime. 


“ A warm tear gushed, the wintry air, 
Congealed it as it flowed away ; 
All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn it glittered in the ray. 


An angel wand’ring from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 
To dew-eyed Pity gave the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem.”’—Little. The Tear. 





The song we are now about to 
quote, may have been suggested by 
the closing line of Goldsmith’s ex- 
quisite stanzas, ‘‘ When lovely wo- 


man stoops to folly:’’ but be that as 
it may, it furnished Moore with ma- 
terials for a ballad of whining senti- 
mentality :— 


“ Nay then—since you will not believe, 
The starting tear, nor rising sigh ; 
But one proof more I have to give, 
How well I love you—’tis to die.”"—Anon. Song. 1786. 


“ Tf all your tender faith is o’er, 


If still my truth you'd try; 


Alas, I know but one proof more— 


I'll bless your name, and die.”’ 


If the atoms of morality to be 
found amidst the gross licentious- 
ness of these poems, were ‘as two 
grains of wheat, hid in two bushels 


—Little. Song. 


of chaff,” we may form some notion 
of their originality from the following 
specimen — 


* On the vast ocean of his wonders here, 


We momentary bubbles ride, 


*Till crush’d by the tempestuous tide, 


Sunk in the parent flood we disappear.”’—Fenton. 


Ode. 


“ All forms that perish, other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die, ) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return.” 


Pope. Essay om Man, p. 111. 


; 
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** A smoke! a flower! a shadow! anda breath! 
Are real things compared with life and death ; 
Like bubbles on the sea of life they pass, 
Swell, burst, and mingle with the common mass.” —S. Boyse. 


« And the bubbles that float on the rivulet of life, be lost in the gulf of eternity.” 


Dr. Johnson. Idler, No. 90. 


** See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for awhile 
And murmuring then subsides to rest. 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea, 


Would we behold a pure image de- 
faced and stained by the wantonness 
' of the sensualist, whose thoughts are 
divided between the gloating admira- 
tion of some drunken demirep’s wi- 
thering charms, and the inspiring 


a And having swell’d a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity.”—Little. Reflection at Sea. 


fumes of the “ genial bowl,” let us 
turn to the contrasted portraits of 
innocent love, anticipating the decay 
of youth and loveliness, and the in- 
toxicated fervour of Little’s lustful 
orgies :— 


“* To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still.” —Shakspeare. 


C- ** So shall I court thy dearest truth, 
When beauty ceases to engage ; 
So thinking o’er thy charming youth, 
I'll live it o’er again in age : 
So time itself our rapture shall improve, 
While still we wake to joy, and live to love !”"—Prior. 


Sonnet civ. 


Ode. 


«* The moments past, if thou art wise, retrieve, 
With present memory of the bliss they gave, 
The pleasant hours in present mirth employ, 
And bribe the future with the hopes of joy.”—Jbid. 


* 
- 


Time, tho’ he steals the roseate bloom of youth, 
Shall spare the charms of virtue and of truth ; 
And on thy mind new charms, new blooms, bestow.” 
J. Duncombe. The Feminead. 


“ No age or wrinkles should incline him to change, for her soul would be always 
beautiful and always young,—he should have an eternal idea in the mind of the charms 
she now bore; and should look into her heart for that idea, when he could find it no 
longer in her face.”—Aphra Behn. Oronooko to Imoinda. 


lat as 
1 ma- 
senti- 


“* Now, as with fairy footed tread, 
Time steals our years away, 
Thy mildly beaming beauties spread, 
Soft influence o’er life’s way ; 
Insuring to our peaceful shed 
Love’s bliss without decay !”—Clifford. V. Notes on Tixall’s Poetry. 


** When Time who steals our years away, 

Shall steal our pleasures too, 

The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 

Then talk no more of future gloom ; 
Our joys shall always last ; 

For hope shall brighten joys to come, 
And memory gild the past! 

Come, Chloe! fill the genial bowl, 
I drink to love and thee ; 

Thou never canst decay in soul, 
Thou’lt still be young for me !”—Litile. 


notion 
lowing 


Song. 


With one more instance, we close—and gladly—this first volume of Mr. 
Moore’s luxuriant imaginings :— 
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Lays of the Twaddle School. 


“ If any ask why roses please the sight? 
Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do blow. 
If any ask why lilies are so white ? 
Because their blossoms in thy hand do blow. 
Or why sweet plants so grateful odours show'r? 
It is because thy breath so like they be.— 
Or why the orient sun so bright we see ? 
What reason can we give but from thine eyes and thee ?” 
Giles Fletcher. Christ's Victory. 
“ Nor did I wonder at the lilies white 
Nor praise the deep vermillion of the rose ; 
They were but sweet, sweet figures of delight, 
Drawn after thee, thou pattern of all those.”—Shakspeare. Sonnet. 


“ Why does azure deck the sky ? 
’Tis to be like thy looks of blue. 
Why is red the rose’s dye? 
Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 
All that’s fair, by Love’s decree, 
Has been made resembling thee.” —Little. Song. 


{To be continued.) 


LAYS OF THE TWADDLE SCHOOL. 
No, I. 


PASTORAL DUETT BETWEEN ROBERT MONTGOMERY AND 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


R. M. Satan saintly I sang, with meek Maw-worm mummery, 





And old Beelzebub’s bard was young Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. Satins and silks I sang gravely and gaily, 






And the bard of the boudoir was Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. To my genius and muse nothing earthly could come awry, 





Such a devil of a poet was Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. With my butterflies, buttercups, butter flow’rs daily, 







R. M. “ Divine Omnipresence,’ 


1 buttered my bread—heigh, for Thomas Haynes Bayley. 
’ sunshiny and summery, 
Woke, like Memnon’s stone-statue, the harp of Montgomery. 


T. H. B. With my songs and my sonnets, the girls I wooed fraily, 






Tom Moore the chaste model of Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. But the Deity ’still that illumed my humdrummery, 





My Magnus Apollo was Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. Apollo—though radiant his rays—shines but palely, 






When the eyes of the fair smile on Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. In heaven or in hell, not a theme could I strum awry, 






So fired and insipid was Saint Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. With ‘‘ Miniature Lyrics,” the muse did I waylay, 






And a miniature picture of Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. In grand verse I sang Oxford’s grand chapels, grand chummery, 






And grandeur’s grandiloquent, Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. I sang about Bath till I bothered them really, 






And eclipsed was Kit Anstey by Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. Talk of Milton, John Bunyan, or Southey—all flummery— 





They are mere metre-mongers to Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. Herrick, Waller, Burns, Byron, Moore, Morris or Shelley, 






WwW ere poor sing-song strummers to Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


R. M. You're hard, Tom! let’s cast all the critics’ vile scum awry, 






Britain’s bards are Haynes Bayley and Robert Montgomery. 


T. H. B. Agreed! with my patronage fame ne’er can fail ye, 






Heigh, for Robert Montgomery and Thomas Haynes Bayley. 
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Tuoven the dispute now pending in 
the theological world, is not, as for- 
merly, between open and avowed in- 
fidelity on the one hand, and Chris- 
tianity on the other, yet excepting 
in name, the contest is nearly simi- 
lar. It does not fall within our pro- 
vince to enter into any discussion of 
the controversies which have arisen 
strictly within the pale of Christian- 
ity in this country, nor to dilate up- 
on the critical distinctions which 
have given to this or that sect a per- 
manent or temporary ascendancy. 
We believe our own to be really the 
most religious country of Europe, 
and we do not think the fact can be 
seriously denied. Our morality we 
know other nations are accustomed 
to call in question, but as this is 
only judged of by political acts, and 
as these more than any other are ex- 
amined with prejudice, we submit 
that they alone ought not to be 
taken as the criteria, though we 
are far from conceding, if they could 
by any possibility be investigated 
impartially, that we should have to 
fear comparison with other govern- 
ments. Upon the present occasion, 
however, our object is only to speak 
of the religious feeling of the nation, 
not to defend the morality of its 
rulers, and for its proof, we should 
refer in part to the attention almost 
universally paid to the public forms 
and observances of the church, and 
to that spirit of benevolence which 
pervades all those institutions which 
are founded for the purpose of ex- 
tending the advantages and precepts 
of Christianity. But this we are 
free to confess ought not to cause us 
to be vain of ourselves, nor to be 
high-minded ; and if we are the last 
to be affected by the anti-religious 
or anti-christian spirit which so ge- 
nerally prevails in Europe, we ought 
to remember that those Deists who 
first mainly contributed to popular- 
ize incredulity, were, by birth and 
education, Englishmen. Even Vol- 
taire himself, the greatest of all 
champions of infidelity, inasmuch as 
his writings are more agreeable than 
any other, in all probability borrow- 
ed much of his enmity to Christian- 
ity, from our Bolingbroke. In his 
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day, the better educated and higher 
classes of society looked down up- 
on what are considered as divine 
truths with less respect than at the 
present time, and there was perhaps 
as much a fashion in disbelief then, 
as we are afraid there is something 
of the same feeling in the puritanism 
which now exists. In France, Italy, 
and Spain, we state this merely as a 
fact, and not at present in the way of 
condemnation ; there is, in the edu- 
cated ranks of life, scarcely any 
thing like belief in a directly reveal- 
ed religion. The tendency of the 
Kanto-platonic school of philosophy 
in France, is spiritual, and in its 
morality unexceptionable ; but it 
builds all upon another basis than 
that of an immediately revealed re- 
ligion, and though it may ultimate- 
ly lead to a modified belief in revela- 
tion, yet it can hardly ever produce 
a thorough conviction either of its 
necessity or of its existence. In 
Italy and in Spain, the doctrines of 
Locke and Condillac are those which 
generally prevail. In Germany, a 
wide field has been opened to the 
philosophical and theological inquir- 
er. We speak of both at the same 
time, because religion and philoso- 
phy have so far mutually acted upon 
each other, that their separate influ- 
ence cannot well be distinguished. 
As to the tendency of the public 
mind in England, it is evidently 
more religious than philosophical, 
and in France, more philosophical 
than religious; German philosophy 
has, in the one country, absorbed 
public attention, whilst in the other 
it has been comparatively, if not to- 
tally, neglected. It is to this cause 
that we attribute part of the mis- 
conception under which our divines 
labour, when speaking of the opi- 
nions prevailing in Germany. 
Theology, which, in England, is 
dogmatical, naturally assumes an 
heretical and dangerous appearance 
to our view in other countries when 
it becomes speculative or philoso- 
phical; and, from the sacredness of 
its nature, any deviation from the 
commonly received opinions is and 
ought to be regarded with caution. 
The learning, indefatigability, and 
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research of some of the German 
theologians is, nevertheless, beyond 
all praise, and biblical literature is, 
doubtless, greatly indebted to them. 
In other countries immediate, as 
distinguished from mediate, revela- 
tion seems as if it had few or no 
defenders of celebrity. In Germany 
revelation has nominally many, but 
then it is sui generis, and not such 
as we have been accustomed to re- 
verence as a divine communication 
from above. Herder, certainly one 
of the most religious and philoso- 
phical writers amongst the Germans, 
and spoken of by one of our modern 
English divines with great respect, 
as understanding much of the deeper 
contents of the Christian documents 
in his work, entitled, the History of 
Humanity, is merely what may be 
termed a Humanitarian. In that 
work he enters at length into the 
history of Christianity and the prin- 
ciples upon which it reposes, and 
enlarges upon what he considers to 
have been, connected with its pure 
morality, the main cause of its ad- 
vancement. This he resolves into 
the belief which existed in the early 
ages of Christianity, of Christ’s fu- 
ture reign’ upon earth, and of his 
speedy return. Its spread in the 
east he attributes, in a great degree, 
to the scriptures being written in 
the Greek language, and thinks that 
had the Christian writings been only 
in the Hebrew dialect, they would 
hardly ever have been disseminated. 
Jerusalem was, as he says, the cra- 
die, Alexandria the school, of Chris- 
tianity. It was to the latter place 
that many Jews were drawn by the 
advantages of commerce and for- 
tune. It was at once the emporium 
of great trade and the seat of great 
learning ; and, from being connected 
with all parts of the civilized world, 
it was natural that the philosophy 
there professed should be a kind of 
eclecticism. The Neo-platonician 
doctrines emanated from this school, 
and it was here that Platonism and 
Christianity seem to have amalga- 
mated. 

The great charge brought against 
the German church by the English 
divines is, that it is not Christian, 
and in the sense which we have long 
been accustomed to attach to the 
word, we cannot help thinking 
there is much truth in the accusa- 
tion. The great doctrines of Chris- 
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tianity are hardly ever referred to, 
and this does not alone apply merely 
to the doctrines of the trinity and 
atonement, but it applies to the 
miracles, the resurrection, the in- 
spiration of the scriptures, &c. &c. 
Mr. Rose, a clergyman of the En- 
glish church, upon his return from 
a visit to Germany, in the year 1824, 
preached four sermons before the 
University of Cambridge, which he 
afterwards published; condemning, 
in very severe terms, the conduct 
pursued by the German divines and 
the doctrines which they promul- 
gated. He accused them of diverg- 
ing greatly from the symbolical 
books, and of each preaching his 
own peculiar doctrines rather than 
those of the church. Mr. Rose was 
answered by Dr. Bretschneider, Coun- 
sellor in the Consistory at Gotha, 
and we regret to have to say that 
the reply was as little distinguished 
by temper and good breeding as the 
charge was by an appearance of 
Christian charity. There was, sub- 
sequently, a rejoinder from Mr. 
Rose, but we do not think, though 
ably written, that it added any thing 
to the elucidation of the points in 
dispute. Dr. Pusey, of Oxford, has 
since taken up the subject. His 
book is much less violent than that 
of Mr. Rose, and more liberal, but 
there is less of originality in it. He 
has borrowed largely from the Ger- 
man ecclesiastical historians; but 
prefixed to his work there is a letter 
from Professor Sack, of Bonn, which 
forms a tolerably impartial comment 
upon the whole matter in dispute. 
It appears from what is said by this 
as well as by other apologists, that 
the charge brought against German 
theology, in general, as being a sort 
of religious deism, is unjust, and 
that the German divines are rendered 
indiscriminately responsible for the 
writings of men in no degree hold- 
ing a sacred character, nor invested 
with any religious office; and that 
several distinct and conflicting classes 
of opinions are confounded under 
one general denomination and cen- 
sure. Names are thus connected to- 
gether who hold opinions quite at 
variance with each other; and, in 
prefering a grave charge, it must be 
admitted that we ought to be par- 
ticularly careful not to make any 
one answerable for more than he 
professes, nor to range under one 
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standard men who fight under dis- 
tinct colours. 

That the thirty-nine articles in the 
English church produce a certain 
external uniformity all must admit, 
and we think it highly advisable that 
it should be so, for were it other- 
wise, the more illiterate and less 
thinking part of the community might 
imagine, in witnessing a great vari- 
ety of professions of belief in minis- 
ters of the same religion, that the 
whole scheme was uncertain and 
delusive. But at the same time that 
we grant this, we ought not to forget 
that the great principle of the refor- 
mation was the right of private judg- 
ment, and that if in Germany in the 
present fermentation of opinions this 
has been pushed to an extreme, it is 
fully as consistent with the declara- 
tions of the early reformers as sub- 
mission to any code of doctrine 
drawn up for temporal or spiritual 
purposes. The English church is 
placed in a certain dilemma when it 
advocates so strongly, as some of its 
divines do, the necessity of strict 
and perpetual conformation to its 
articles, for its separation from the 
church of Rome was justified upon 
the principle ef the right and duty 
of personal examination. There is, 
we think, a just medium to be held, 
and feeling, as we do, strongly but 
reasonably attached to the church, 
we regret to see its supporters, in 
many instances, adducing arguments 
in favour of its discipline and go- 
vernment which would sound con- 
sistently in the mouths of Roman 
Catholics, but which are weak and 
uninfluential when used by Protes- 
tants. Professor Sack regrets that 
the English clergy and the German 
do not mix more with cach other, 
and form opinions themselves from 
personal intercourse, rather than bor- 
row them from books, which being, 
as they generally are, more the de- 
claration of private than of general 
views, lead, when adopted as the ba- 
sis of reasoning, to erroneous con- 
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sequences. Germany, we are.aware, 
is divided into a variety of sects, but 
the rationalists and supernaturalists 
form the most important division, the 
one holding reason to be efficient, 
and the other considering it to be 
inefficient as a guide in matters of 
revelation. The rationalist admits 
that the operations of Providence are 
secrets inscrutable to human reason, 
and excelling his powers of compre- 
hension; but he will. not admit that 
revelation can contain any thing 
which is contrary to reason. The 
supernaturalist will not concede such 
a limitation, and looks upon the 
scriptures as distinct from every 
other composition, and not to be 
tried by those laws which we should 
apply in other cases. Dr. Bret- 
schneider* says, that if we look in 
Germany into the history of Chris- 
tianity from the middle of the last 
century, we shall see the four differ- 
ent modes of thinking, which the 
inquirers into Christianity have fol- 
lowed. ‘In the first place,”’ he ob- 
serves, “‘ there were some individuals 
to whom particularly all revelation 
appeared nothing but superstition ; 
Jesus, a well-intentioned zealot or 
impostor, and Christianity itself a 
mass of error. These necessarily 
thought they were performing a me- 
ritorious act when they undermined 
its respectability and exposed its na- 
kedness. They were the successors of 
the English and French free-thinkers, 
but they were few in number in 
Germany, and, amongst them, not 
one theologian (divine). Th phi- 
losopher Wunsch, the author of 
Horus, and the Jurist Paalrow, be- 
long to them. There is a second 
class which endeavoured to advance 
natural religion at the expense of 
Christianity, believing in an histo- 
rical Christ without admitting any 
divine operation in his system, the 
origin of which, together with his 
life, they explain naturally, and con- 
vert into a sort of romance, making 
Christ himself a member of secret 





* We have adopted the translation of Dr. Bretschneider’s reply to Mr. Rose, by a 


layman of the church of England. London, 1828, G. B. Whittaker. 
made by Mr. Evanson, which we have not seen. 


There is another 
To the translation we have now before 


us, there are appended several short biographical notices of the names mentioned in the 


course of the volume. 


They will, we should imagine, be found interesting to those who 


have not a general knowledge of the works of the German theologians. We remark, 
however, an error, when, in alluding to Kant, it is alleged that this great metaphysician is 
said to have expressed some doubts as to the certainty of a future state of existence. 
This was not the case; Kant said he had no idea what that future state of existence 


would be, but he did not express his doubts as to the existence itself. 
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societics, They treat the scriptures 
merely as the work of men, obtained 
accidentally, and not containing any 
thing like the word of God. Bahrdt 
particularly belongs to this class, a 
divine, certainly, in the first instance, 
but soon removed from his place, 
with Reimerus, who was no divine, 
the author of the Wolfenbuttel Frag- 
ments, and Veaturini, writer of the 
History of the Great Prophet of Na- 
zareth. Perhaps also we may reckon 
Brennecke amongst the number. 
But those who are generally termed 
Rationalists form a third and very 
different class. They admit in Chris- 
tianity a divine, positive, and bene- 
volent appointment for the good of 
mankind, and Jesus as a messenger 
of Divine Providence, believing that 
the true and everlasting word of God 
is contained in the holy scriptures, 
and that by the same the welfare of 
mankind will be obtained and ex- 
tended. But they deny therein a 
supernatural and miraculous work- 
ing of God, and consider the object 
of Christianity to be that of intro- 
ducing into the world such a reli- 
gion as reason can comprehend, and 
of distinguishing the essential from 
the unessential, and what is local 
and temporary from what is univer- 
sal and permanent in Christianity, 
so that its truths may be introduced, 
confirmed, and disseminated. To the 
class now alluded to belong, amongst 
the philosophers, Steinbart, Kant, 
and Krug; amongst the theologians, 
W.. A. Teller, Loffier, Thiess, Heake ; 
and, amongst those who are now 
living, J. E. C. Schmidt, De Wette, 
Paulas, Wegscheider, and Rohr. 
Last of all there is a fourth class, 
which holds the bible and Chris- 
tianity in a higher sense than the 
Rationalists do, to be a divine reve- 
lation. They admit a distinct from 
general providence, a revealed ope- 
ration of the power of God, carefully 
distinguishing the periods of his 
divine instruction, and establishing, 
upon internal proofs, rather than 
miracles, the divine nature of Chris- 
tianity. They separate the form of 
church belief from the doctrines of 
scripture, and strive to reform the 
one according to the divine com- 
mand of the other; whilst they hold 
such a connexion to exist between 
reason and revelation, as that the 
latter, though it may contain much 
that it is out of the power of the 
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former to explain, should assert 
nothing which is contrary to, but 
may rather be proved by it. This is 
the view taken by Doderlein, Morus, 
and Reinhard, and now entertained 
by Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, 
Bretschneider, and others.” 
Although Rohr’s opinions are, 
from what Dr. Bretschneider says in 
another place, not generally admit- 
ted, yet as his letters upon rational- 
ism contain the most extreme part 
of the doctrines held up by his par- 
ty, and tend to place the objections 
urged against the supernaturalists 
in the boldest and most striking 
point of view, we shall now present 
our readers with a short analysis of 
their contents. Rationalism is there 
justified upon the principle that as 
knowledge has advanced, man has in- 
variably changed his belief of imme- 
diate divine interference, into one of 
mediate interposition. In the early 
ages of society, the First Cause of all 
things was seen to act in every 
thing; but as we become more ac- 
quainted with the laws of nature, 
these laws, (established by Provi- 
dence,) were found to be sufficient, 
in order to explain all those occur- 
rences which we observe in the phy- 
sical world. The rationalist admits 
the danger which exists of such a 
belief leading to infidelity, if pur- 
sued too far, but he considers himself 
to have adopted the mean between 
two opinions ; one excluding the 
operation of God mediately, by re- 
fering every thing to him immediate- 
ly, and the other making every thing 
merely mechanical. He triumphs 
in the idea that even the supernatu- 
ralists are compelled to admit that, 
as the laws of matter have become 
known to us, many things which 
appeared almost incredible and mi- 
raculous, (without the immediate 
operation of the divinity,) are now 
explainable from natural causes. He 
considers that education had given 
Luther, Melancthon, and others, such 
strong prejudices upon some points, 
and particularly with regard to the 
marked interference of God in the 
affairs of the world, that it is not to 
be wondered at, if, upon what we are 
accustomed to term the doctrine of 
a particular Providence, they adopt- 
ed the opinions of that church from 
which they emanated. The immu- 
tability of the laws of nature is de- 
fended by the rationalist, upon the 
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principle of the omniscience of the 
divinity, who, knowing how every 
thing will act, does not stand in 
need, when fixing his decrees, of re- 
serving to himself the power of 
making any change, as in the case of 
an earthly potentate. From the limit- 
ed nature of the human capacity, 
circumstances may, and do arise, not 
previously contemplated, which ne- 
cessitate an alteration, in certain 
laws, made by man; but in the di- 
vine wisdom there cannot be im- 
provement, either from time or expe- 
rience. All must be perfect from 
the beginning. Every thing which 
the rationalist sees in the sensible, 
as in the spiritual world, appears to 
him to be linked to mediate causes, all 
finally referable to one, which is God. 
The writers of the scriptures, with the 
supernaturalist, were men possessed 
of some extraordinary capability ; 
whereby many of them effected the 
most marked actions, and their com- 
positions were written under the im- 
mediate direction of God himself, 
through the influence of the holy 
spirit, and by such cooperation made 
free from error. The rationalist looks 
upon the evangelists and others, as 
mere men, and affirms that it is ar- 
guing in a circle, to prove the cha- 
racter of the men from the scrip- 
tures, and then to authenticate as it 
were, the scriptures from the nature 
of the men. The Old Testament is 
regarded as an historical document, 
manifesting the progress of religious 
opinions in the world, and the ad- 
vances made in true religion, in pro- 
claiming the worship of only one 
God. Monotheism on the other 
hand, is viewed by the supernatural- 
ist amongst the Jews, at the period 
of time when it was established, as 
something so extraordinary, and as 
requiring such an effort of human 
reason, and such an entire absence 
of prejudice, that its establishment 
is to be sought for elsewhere than in 
the civilization of the human race. 
The rationalist denies this, and al- 
leges that there is such a want of 
proof as to the authenticity of some 
parts of the Old Testament, as must 
diminish our respect for its contents 
generally. He adduces the inter- 
polations which have taken place, 
the length of time during which it 
was neglected before it was collected 
together by Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
dwells upon the uncertainty under 
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which we remain, as to whether 
monotheism was not the production 
of an age later than that stated by 
Moses, and whether the composi- 
tions which pass under his name, 
are in reality his, or only founded 
upon documents which he arranged 
and collected. 

The account of the creation was, 
according to this system, made to 
accord with the usage of the Jewish 
sabbath, and so to furnish a reason 
for its sanctification. From Moses 
being instructed in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, the rationalist 
concludes that much of his religious 
code is drawn from that people; and 
he brings forward Abraham as an 
instance to prove that man, merely 
by his own forces, could attain the 
knowledge of the one God, without 
having recourse to divine interposi- 
tion. In short, every thing which 
seems supernatural to the superna- 
turalist is regarded by the rationalist 
as the result of the progress of 
knowledge and civilization, and al- 
ways as deducible from natural 
causes. Although the word God is 
employed, as he acknowledges, ina 
single sense in the Old Testament, yet 
he pretends to discover that it is 
made use of at different times with 
different meanings. That, in Gene- 
sis the Divinity was a family one, 
limiting his care to the descendants 
of Noah; but that afterwards, as 
the ideas of men became extended, 
Jehovah was transformed into a na- 
tional Divinity, protecting the seed 
of Abraham, and excluding the rest 
of mankind. It was first in David’s 
time, according to the rationalist, 
that there was any idea of God in 
the high sense that was subsequent- 
ly attached to it by Christ; and this 
idea, as he believes, only existed 
amongst the enlightened; a fact 
which is adduced to shew the pro- 
gress of reason and the transition 
from gross to more refined contem- 
plations. The doctrine of the im- 
mortality, it is farther contended, 
was never clearly advanced before 
the writing of the Book of Wisdom, 
and the second book of Maccabees, 
and this took place in Alexandria, 
when the Jews had passed from an 
uncultivated to a civilized state; and 
when, as reasonably might be ex- 
pected, their minds were purified and 
extended. 

With respect to the Christian reli- 
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gion, its establishment, propagation, 
advantages, and morality, are all 
matter of investigation to the ration- 
alist, in order to determine whether 
the whole depends upon a naturally 
connected succession of causes, or 
whether its origin is transcendental. 
The actions of Christ are examined 
historically, and explained as those of 
Lycurgus, Solon, or any other great 
man of antiquity, who sought to 
improve mankind. The fact and the 
statement of the fact are separated 
as much as possible in the inquiry ; 
and the Bible is, altogether, placed 
upon the same footing as any other 
historical work, and in this the ra- 
tioualist is sanctioned by many of the 
great philosophical writers, and par- 
ticularly by one before referred to, 
Herder, who, in speaking of the 
Bible, considers it as open to the 
same scrutiny and the same investi- 
gation as any work on profane his- 
tory. Christ is treated merely as an 
individual, extraordinary by his en- 
dowments and character, although 
these are not assumed to be in any 
way preternatural. He redeems man- 
kind by the purity of his doctrines, 
from the darkness in which the 
world existed. His morality is per- 
fect, but not superhuman. The re- 
ligion which he came to establish, 
was one of unassuming virtue, in op- 
position to external forms. 

The rationalist sees in the precepts 
of the gospel only the perfection of 
Judaism, and conceives that the pa- 
rents and associations of Christ, con- 
nected with a naturally penetrating 
mind, were sufficient to give him all 
those advantages which he possessed 
over his contemporaries. His dispute 
in the temple at twelve years of age is 
instanced as a proof of the precocity 
of his understanding, and the deep 
interest he took in religious mat- 
ters. His attempt was, to establish 
an universal religion: and, though 
Rohr and his partisans admit that he 
rendered the principles more general 
of the golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others 
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as you would they should do unto 
you ;’’ and though hetaught the resur- 
rection from the dead, yet they say 
both these doctrines are to be found 
in the Old Testament, Tob. iv. 26. 
2 Macc. vii. 9, 11, 22, 23. Chap. 
xii. 43, 46. Chap. xiv. 37,46. The 
type of his discourses is judged to 
be more rabbinical than oriental, and, 
finally, the possibility of his connex- 
ion with the Essenians is intimated. 
The miracles of the gospel, upon 
which the supernaturalist builds so 
much, the rationalist believes may 
be explained naturally, notwithstand- 
ing the expressions of scripture to 
the contrary. These, however, are 
accounted for, by supposing them to 
be in the general style of writing 
peculiar to that period. The belief 
in miracles is alleged to be the com- 
mon faith then prevailing, and Christ 
is accused of encouraging the idea 
by speaking of false prophets that 
were to arise, &c. &c. John, say 
the rationalists, seems to have per- 
formed no miracles, and those of 
Christ, with the exception of one or 
two, were chiefly connected with 
healing, an art known to many in 
his day, and most particularly by 
those who had any pretensions to 
be teachers of wisdom. The pro- 
phecies of Christ as to the fall of 
Jerusalem, and many other circum- 
stances connected with Jewish his- 
tory, are denominated equivocal and 
merely vague declarations of what 
in all probability would happen from 
the state of the country and the 
signs of the times. The gospel of 
St. Matthew, wherein this is_parti- 
cularly mentioned, is believed to have 
received some amplification in respect 
to this subject after the event oc- 
curred. The mention of his own re- 
surrection by Christ in three days 
after his death, must, it is alleged, 
have been undecisive, from the slight 
attention paid to it and the little ex- 
pectation it encouraged amongst his 
disciples. This is, however,* believ- 
ed by the rationalists to have taken 





* In his Agathodamon, Wieland, besides incidentally alluding to the subject in 
some of his other works, enters, in the form of a dialogue, into the history of Christi- 
anity, and in a very specious discussion deprives it not only of its divine character, but, 


from natural causes, endeavours to account for its propagation and success. 


What 


Christians are accustomed to look upon with reverence, namely, the resurrection, Wie- 
land converts into a kind of reanimation after a fainting fit brought on by suffering, 
whilst Christ himself is considered as a virtuous enthusiast, deceiving others unde- 
signedly, because he himself was deceived, and thus by the vivacity of his.own feel- 
ings and the strength of his own conviction, speaking and acting towards his followers 


with such a degree of confidence and faith, as influenced the result of every thing he 
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place, if we may use the expression 
in a natural manner. The saying, 
three days, is interpreted to be a 
general term to denote shortness of 
time. The birth of Christ, and like- 
wise his ascension, are explained 
away as to their miraculous part, 
and his reappearance to St. Paul, 
though admitted, is looked upon al- 
together as natural, but exciting sur- 
prise in the mind of the persecutor 
in consequence of Christ’s previous 
total retirement from the world at 
the moment when he separated him- 
self from his disciples on the moun- 
tain. The spirit of the times in 
which Christ lived, and the style of 
the works wherein mention is made 
of him, are believed to be sufficient 
to convert a mere man into an ideal 
divinity. Added to this, the Jews 
are alleged to have been born work- 
ers of miracles, and to have learned 
from the Persians the art of driving 
the evil spirit from one body into 
another. The Zendavesta, says Rohr, 
gives a form for effecting this. He 
adds, Christ was doubtless opposed 
to the particular system of the Jews, 
and sought to establish an universal 
one. By his followers he was re- 
garded as having presented himself 
to the Jews as their Messiah, and as 
having been rejected and crucified 
by them. His death canonized him ; 
but, in the first instance, it does not 
seem that they looked upon Judaism 
as abrogated by Christianity, but 
rather completed and perfected in it. 
Had not Christianity been persecut- 
ed, the rationalists think, it would 
in all probability have remained quiet 
in Palestine as a part of Judaism ; 
and as a proof of this, that it was 
necessary for Peter to have a par- 
ticular vision before offering the gos- 
pel to the heathen. All this is look- 
ed upon to have been gradual, and 
the grand scheme of Christianity, 
the universality of its application to 
have been developed by degrees. 
Paul, brought up as he was, first at 
Tarsus, where Greek philosophy 
flourished, and afterwards at the 
feet of Gamaliel, a man deeply 
versed in Judaic learning, became 
One of the great causes of the 
spread of Christianity. Born of 
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Jewish parents, at Giscalis, in Ju- 
dea, he went to Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
and there obtained the right of Ro- 


man citizenship. After his conver- 
sion to Christianity he was, natu- 
rally, ill received by his former breth- 
ren, and this perhaps caused him to 
turn his mind to the heathen, and to 
preach against the exclusiveness of 
the Jewish doctrines. The execution 
of a Messiah as a malefactor, was 
repugnant to the pride of the Jews, 
and it was unsatisfactory to the hea- 
then to receive one as their Saviour 
who had already been rejected by 
his own. Paul’s endeavour, there- 
fore, was to turn this stumbling- 
block into an object of admiration, 
and the death of Christ became with 
him the seal, as it were, of his divi- 
nity, and its end, the redemption of 
mankind. All this is to be found in 
Rohr, who adds, that St. Luke, par- 
ticularly, is one who calls to his aid 
supernatural agency, when natural 
causes are themselves sufficient to 
explain all that he narrates. The 
gift of languages he likewise accounts 
for, by supposing that Peter spoke 
Greek, and the persons who were 
with him, merely the dialects of that 
tongue. We cannot help saying 
there is much sophistry in all this, 
and but little solidity, but our object 
is to state, in the first place, the opi- 
nions of others, before we offer any 
comments of our own. To do away 
with the idea which would attach to 
Christ’s character, of having wilfully 
deceived his followers, if he were not 
what he professed himself to be, he 
is compared to Luther, and made 
into a sincere enthusiast, who be- 
lieves himself to be an instrument in 
God’s hands, to purge the world from 
many of its abominations, and who 
spoke and acted under this impres- 
sion. St. John’s character of Christ 
is looked upon as much more divine 
than that given him by the other 
evangelists; and this he is said to 
have derived from the Gnostics, 
whose ideas, from living amongst 
them, he had imbibed. Last of all, 
with the rationalist, comes the ques- 
tion, whether the gospels were writ- 
ten by the persons whose names 
they bear. Christ himself did not 
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or they personally undertook. 


It is unnecessary to state how much such views tend to 


the destruction of Christianity, and to the annihilation of all it promises, and yet these 
opinions not only exist amongst some of the literary men of Germany, but are in part 


adopted by what are termed divines. 
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write any thing, and Rohr thinks it 
doubtful whether the apostles, with 
the exception of St. Matthew, knew 
how to write. The gospels were 
certainly written some time after the 
events occurred which they describe, 
and that of St. John only at the end 
of the first century. The events, in 
many instances, were not even re- 
lated by eye-witnesses ; and it is 
likewise to be observed, according to 
the rationalist, that though the evan- 
gelists may have related the facts as 
they believed them to have taken 
place, yet a marked difference should 
always be drawn between facts and 
statements of facts. The statements 
made seem generally to be admitted, 
but such allowances are directed to 
be made for the epoch in which they 
occurred, and the spirit with which 
they were beheld, as would destroy 
that influence which, in the natural 
course of things, they are calculated 
to produce. Such, shortly, are the 
views of Rohr. They are, we are 
sensible, considered in Germany as 
many of them untenable, but still 
we see that by Dr. Bretschneider he 
is classed as belonging to a powerful 
party. We have given almost an 
epitome of his letters, in order that 
its principles may be fully under- 
stood. It will be seen, if adopted, 
how little Christianity, in the sense 
usually applied to it, has to rest up- 
on, beyond what mere philosophy 
teaches, and reason itself discovers. 
We are afraid, though we know we 
shall be charged with illiberality in 
making the assertion, that deism, in 
many instances, is cloked under the 
rationalism we are describing, al- 
though we are not ignorant that some 
of its doctrines have been advanced 
by the most enlightened and pious 
divines of this or any other country. 
The present learned Bishop of Peter- 
borough wrote a small treatise many 
years ago, to shew that our present 
gospels are copies or arrangements 
of an earlier gospel, entitled the gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews. He 
believes St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, all used this. St. Matthew, 
who wrote in Hebrew, retained the 
language in which he found his ma- 
terials. St. Mark and St. Luke 
translated them into Greek, and made 
use also of a translation anterior to 
their own composition. 

If the dogmata of revealed reli- 
gion are, in some instances, shaken, 
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which we believe, by the investiga- 
tions that have been proceeding, and 
are still going on, in Germany, it 
must, on the other hand, be con- 
fessed, that the history, geography, 
and language of the Bible are be- 
coming daily better understood. The 
impulse given to the study of oriental 
literature, chiefly from the desire of 
more fully understanding the basis 
upon which revelation rests, is re- 
markable, and we question if any 
country of Europe can now compare 
with Germany either in the number 
or quality of its philologists or bib- 
lical critics. The learning displayed 
by Eichorn in his introduction to 
the Old and New Testaments, and to 
the apocryphal books of the former, 
his ingenuity in the solution of dif- 
ficulties, and his examination of au- 
thorities, &c. &c., all manifest the 
progress made in Germany in this 
particular branch of study. It is 
true, that, in his theory of the evan- 
gelists having derived the materials of 
their writings from an earlier gos- 
pel, he had been anticipated by 
others, and in his analysis of the 
books of Moses he has done little 
more than follow the ideas of Astruc; 
yet he has filled up what before was 
incomplete, and given such an air 
of finish to the whole, that, however 
it may be opposed to our notions in 
some points, and repugnant to the 
feelings with which we regard the 
Bible in others, it is still a monu- 
meut of labour and research equalled 
by few and exceeded by none. The 
idea of the evangelists having bor- 
rowed from an original gospel, we 
have just spoken of. The theory of 
Astruc, who wrote in 1753, and 
whom Eichorn and other commen- 
tators have followed, is, that Moses 
composed the book of Genesis from 
different ancient memorials or docu- 
ments. He conceives that one an- 
nalist or memorialist wrote in that 
age of the world Elohim for God, 
and that another wrote Jehovah. By 
decomposing, as it were, the book of 
Genesis into two or more separate 
memorials, placing the Elohim me- 
morial in one column, and the Je- 
hovah memorial in another, he as- 
certained how those repetitions arose 
which we find in some places in 
Genesis, particularly in the descrip- 
tion of the deluge, where the same 
thing is mentioned two or three 
times. It was an idea of Astruc 
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that the memorial where Elohim is 
used to express God, came from Levi, 
the grandfather of Moses. He did 
not hazard an opinion whence was 
derived that in which Jehovah is 
employed to express the same power. 
But the accounts concerning Ismael, 
Esau, Moab, and Ammon, he con- 
sidered as being transmitted to the 
descendants of these chiefs, and from 
them conveyed to Moses. The germ 
of all this ts to be found in Fleuy, 
Francois, and others, but it is much 
more indebted for being generally 
known to the writings of Eichorn 
than to his predecessors, as, pre- 
viously to his time, the critical ex- 
amination of the scriptures, though 
carried to a considerable extent, had 
not excited such general attention. 

In stating, as we have done, the 
opinions of Rohr and others of the 
extreme rationalist party, we repeat, 
that we do not mean to say that 
they are, by any means, those uni- 
versally held, but they form, as it 
were, the groundwork of many of 
those views which agitate the theo- 
logical world in Germany. The ut- 
most freedom of investigation is in- 
dulged in by all writers upon this 
subject, and as each judges for him- 
self, and as reason is, as a matter of 
principle, not to be silenced by what 
have hitherto been considered es- 
tablished points of faith, to liberty 
of conscience is allowed its full 
bent. It cannot, therefore, excite 
our surprise that the orthodoxy of 
the English divines should have been 
startled by the doctrines advanced ; 
and though in the warmth of their 
feelings they may have not taken 
sufficient care to examine the vari- 
ous bearings of the questions under 
discussion, but have been led into 
error by confounding under one de- 
nomination, opinions which are es- 
sentially distinct, yet, from the great 
number of German philosophers and 
divines who were occupied upon 
theology, it was to be expected that, 
by one or the other, the most extra- 
vagant views should be advanced; 
and it cannot be a matter of aston- 
ishment that when once the respect 
to symbolical formule was laid aside, 
heterodox opinions should sometimes 
be put forward. 

Passages in the Prophets and 
Psalms, which had always before been 
applied to Christ, were explained and 
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frittered away, and the most singular 
colouring given to certain facts of 
scripture. Voltaire and others at- 
tacked revelation with a degree of 
sarcasm and bitterness which is 
without parallel—Wieland, Lessing, 
&c., with that apparently candid 
mode of reasoning, which, in reality, 
produced a still greater impression. 
It was not so general nor so popular, 
in the first instance, because it could 
not be so generally appreciated and 
felt, but it operated upon the minds 
of men of a higher order than those 
who were influenced by the deistical 
writers of France. The present 
Neoplatonic school does not correct 
this evil, nor contribute, as we have 
before said, to the belief of revealed 
religion. Its philosophy reigns al- 
most exclusively in France. It is 
highly in repute in Germany, and 
its spiritual character must finally 
destroy the doctrines of sensation, 
and place the mind of man higher 
in the scale of existences than un- 
der the degrading theory of Condil- 
lac and his disciples. It was at one 
time feared that it might become 
pantheistic, and fall into the op- 
posite extreme, as far as regards 
the practical purposes of life, and 
that we should have had to con- 
tend against atheism under a new 
form. Atheism is not to deny 
merely that there is any power su- 
perior to ourselves, but it is equally 
to pretend that there is not any 
power independent of nature—to 
reduce man merely into a physical 
being ; to doubt his future moral ex- 
istence, and to look upon him only 
as a natural production, and, like all 
others, doomed to extinction. God, 
by such a system, is dispossessed of 
all spontaneous power, and man of 
all responsibility. But whatever the 
danger was, it has now passed en- 
tirely away. 

The fact is, that the tendency of 
the German philosophy has only been 
to set the internal evidence, in its 
relation to moral truth, of the scrip- 
tures above the external or historical. 
It is of the nature of historical facts 
to engender scepticism, and religion, 
so far as it is dependent upon histo- 
rical facts only, would be liable to 
the same doubts to which they are, 
and must be, subject. Revelation, 
as an historical fact merely, would 
be equally susceptible of dispute, 
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would imply no necessary or rational 
belief, but command only a contin- 
gent credence. But revelation is a 
thing of higher mark and likelihood 
than this, and to such evidence al- 
together transcendental—spiritual in 
its mode of communication, and mo- 
ral in its effects. Thus writes the 
sublime author of the Friend, upon 
this subject :— 


* Yea, there is but one principle, which 
alone reconciles the man with himself, with 
others, and with the world; which regu- 
lates all relations, and gives power to over- 
come or support all suffering, and which is 
not to be shaken by aught earthly, for it 
belongs not to earth—namely, the prin- 
ciple of religion, the living and substantial 
faith, ‘ which passeth all understanding,’ 
as the cloud-piercing rock, which over- 
hangs the strong-hold, of which it had been 
the quarry, and remains the foundation. 
This elevation of the spirit above the sem- 
blances of customs and the senses to a 
world of spirit, this life in the idea, even in 
the supreme and godlike, which alone me- 
rits the name of life, and without which, 
our organic life is but a state of somnambu- 
lism; this it is which affords the sole and 
sure anchorage in the storm, and, at the 
same time, the substantiating principle of 
all true wisdom, the satisfactory solution 
of all the contradictions of human nature, 
of the whole riddle of the world. This 
alone belongs to, and speaks intelligibly to 
all alike, the learned and the ignorant, if 
but the heart listens. For alike present in 
all, it may be awakened, but it cannot be 
given. But let it not be supposed, that it 
is a sort of knowledge: No! it is a form of 
BEING, or indeed, itis the only knowledge 
that truly és, and all other science is real 
only so far as it is symbolical of this. The 
material universe, with a Greek philoso- 
pher, is but one vast complex Mytuos, 
(i. e. symbolical representation): and my- 
thology the apex and complement of all 
genuine physiology. But as this principle 
cannot be implanted by the discipline of 
logic, so neither can it be excited or evolved 
by the arts of rhetoric. For it is an im- 
mutable truth, that what comes from the 
heart, that alone goes to the heart: what 
proceeds from a divine impulse, that the 
Godlike alone can awaken.”’ 


To the writer just quoted, more 
than to any other, is the German 
philosophy indebted for illustration 
in England. But from him also it 
has received its greatest improve- 
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ment. This is as it should be; for 
German philosophy, like all other 
branches of the modern literature of 
Germany, is of English growth. 
There have been many students of 
the Teutonic philosophy in England, 
and their number is increasing. We 
have real professors and men half- 
taught and incompetent to the task 
which they have undertaken—among 
the latter are—the brothers, Thomas 
and George Wirgman. 

Of these same brethren, however, 
we have a word or two to say. They 
are doing the cause of philosophy in- 
jury by their ignorant advocacy, and 
the foisting thereon of certain foolish 
notions of their own, in a vain at- 
tempt at originality. Both the Wirg- 
mans are mechanical, unlearned men, 
and, of one, the real sentiments are 
of a very equivocal tendency. George 
is a Christian—a guileless, harmless 
man; but from his total unacquaint- 
ance with literature in general, and 
the German language in particular, 
is ignorant of every thing but of 
Kant’s system, as taught by his bro- 
ther. Thomas himself, a disciple of 
Professor Nitsch, has no taste for 
anything but the works of Kant, and 
those he interprets by the letter, and 
not the spirit—he is incapable, both 
by nature and education, of any 
higher effort of mind. 

We should not have made these 
remarks upon these individuals, had 
we not perceived that, by the force of 
puffing, and the author’s personal 
baiting of editors, a respectable peri- 
odical has been induced to speak in 
high terms of a late work* of Thomas 
Wirgman, as if it would be advan- 
tageous to the cause of Christianity. 
The worthy critic is much mistaken. 
T. Wirgman, who properly enough 
makes a distinction between doctrine 
and history, nevertheless has formed 
a most erroneous notion of history 
itself in general, and of the scripture 
history in particular. He does not, 
or will not perceive that relative to 
history in general, the proof of pos- 
sibility and probability is quite suffi- 
cient for the purposes to which it is 
applicable; and with regard to the 
scripture history, he persists in con- 


——$$$ 

* Divarication of the New Testament into Doctrine and History. By Thomas Wirg- 
man, Esq. Author of Principles of Transcendental Philosophy; and the articles Kant, 
Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, and Philosophy, in the Encyclopedia Londi- 


nensis.—Treuttel and Wiirtz. 18390. 
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sidering the miracles as oriental 
forms of speech, or metaphorical 
illustrations. In this he mistakes the 
nature of a symbolical book. <A 
symbolical book, to be of any real 
service, must be founded on histo- 
rical facts, (not fiction,) as evidences, 
in part, of what man is in the ab- 
stract. 

Upon this shewing, our readers will 
readily perceive that every event in 
history, private or national, is capa- 
ble of affording a moral lesson, and, 
as a fact, is a segment of the circle of 
truth, which it thus symbolizes. 
Every fact of history, therefore, is so 
far doctrinal, either for philosophy or 
religion. Thus the falling of the ap- 
ple symbolised the law of gravitation, 
as discovered by Newton. Well knew 
the sage, that the one fact belonged 
to a series of such, and as a link in 
the chain he accepted it, as one step 
of the ladder by which he rose, until, 


“O, bright angel of the lamp of day!” 
he 


* dared adventurous to unbraid 
The yellow tresses of thy radiant hair !” 


Much more are the facts of scrip- 
ture doctrinal; and the neglect of 
this truth gives Mr. Wirgman’s Diva- 
rication a queer appearance. We 
have pages of history with a verse 
only of doctrine; so that, were we 
to adopt his absurd and ill-executed 
book as a standard, to search for doc- 
trine in the New Testament would be 
about the same as to hunt for a nee- 
dle ina bottle of hay. But it is not 
so in the sacred books themselves. 
Every word, every fact, teems with 
everlasting truth; and it is not a Di- 
varication which is wanted, but a 
Harmony of all the books, construct- 
ed upon a symbolical principle, and 
proceeding upon the Newtonian plan 
of interpretation, as exemplified in 
the conversion of the falling apple, 
into a universal law of gravitation. 
This is what is wanted. Let it be 
done—but not by Thomas Wirgman ! 

These written books are the word 
of revelation—they express the reve- 
lation which was manifested to their 
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respective authors. But they are nof 
the revelation itself ; and the word is 
dead (as is proved by experience,) 
and powerless, unless the correlated 
thing be awakened in the heart of 
the reader. Until interpreted by the 
spirit, the scriptures are meaningless 
—nay, often a subject of derision to 
the profane; but thus interpreted, by 
the sympathy of the reader, how glo- 
rious are they with life, how instinct 
with quickening truth! We have 
said that this principle of interpre- 
tation is not a fact of historical know- 
ledge—but a form of the human be- 
ing; and it is of absolute being that 
it reports. But this report is of a 
being equally beyond the apprehen- 
sions of sense and the grasp of hu- 
man understanding. 


“ To no class,’”’ says Coleridge, “ to no 
class of phenomena or particulars can it be 
referred, itself being none: therefore, to 
no faculty by which these alone are appre- 
hended. As little dare we refer it to any 
form of abstraction or generalization: for it 
has neither co-ordinate nor analogous! It 
is absolutely one, and that it Is, and af- 
firms itself To BE, is its only predicate. And 
yet this power, nevertheless, is! In emi- 
nence of Being it 1s! And he for whom it 
manifests itself in its adequate idea, dare as 
little arrogate it to himself as his own ; can 
as little appropriate it either totally or by 
partition, as he can claim ownership in the 
breathing air, or make an inclosure in the 
cope of heaven. He bears witness of it to 
his own mind, even as he describes life 
and light: and, with the silence of light, 
it describes itself, and dwells in us only 
as far as we dwell in it. The truths, which 
it manifests, are such as it alone can 
manifest, and in all truth it manifests itself. 
By what name, then, canst thou call a truth 
so manifested? Is it not REVELATION? 
Ask thyself whether thou canst attach to 
that latter word any consistent meaning 
not included in the idea of the former? 
And the manifesting power, the source and 
the correlative of the idea thus manifested 
—is it not Gop? Either thou knowest it 
to be Gop, or thou hast called an idol by 
that awful name! Therefore, in the most 
appropriate, no less than in the highest, 
sense of the word, were the earliest teach- 
ers of humanity inspired. They alone were 
the true Seers of Gop, and, therefore, pro- 
phets of the human race.” 
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TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 
Magna Ausus. 





Tis placid midnight, stars are keeping 
Their meek and silent course in heaven ; 

Save pale recluse, all things are sleeping, 
His mind to study still is given. 





* 


But see! a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming bright ; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ventures 
On Goethe’s mystic page to light. 

With awe she views the candle blazing ; 
A universe of fire it seems : 

To moth-savante with rapture gazing, of 
Or fount whence Life and Motion streams. 


What passions in her small heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 
At length her tiny pinions twirling, 
She darts and—puff !—the moth is dead! 
The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling, 
Gives but one hiss, one fitful glare ; 
Now bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and fades to empty air. 


Her bright grey form that spread so slimly, 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy Queen ; 
Her silky cloak that lay so trimly, 
Her wee, wee eyes that looked so keen, 


Last moment here, now gone for ever, j 
To nought are passed with fiery pain; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again ! 


Poor moth! near weeping I lament thee, 
Thy glossy form, thy instant woe ; 

*Twas zeal for “‘ things too high” that sent thee 
From cheery earth to shades.below. 


Short speck of boundless space was needed 
For home, for kingdom, world to thee! 

Where passed unheeding as unheeded, 
Thy slender life from sorrow free. 


But syren hopes from out thy dwelling 
Enticed thee, bade thee Earth explore— 

Thy frame so late with rapture swelling, 
Is swept from Earth for evermore ! 


Poor moth! thy fate my own resembles : 
Me too a restless asking mind 

Hath sent on far and weary rambles, 
To seek the good I ne’er shall find. 


Like thee, with common lot contented, 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne’er lamented, 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date! 


But Nature’s majesty unveiling, 

What seemed her wildest, grandest charms, 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, 

Like thee, I rushed into her arms. 


What gained we, little moth? Thy ashes, 

Thy one brief parting pang may show: 
And withering thoughts for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are but a death more slow. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 






A VENETIAN connoisseur, somewhat exuberant of panegyric, asserted that 
Titian’s “ Woman with a Basket of Eggs” was more natural than if the woman 
had been alive. A similar compliment, we apprehend, may be fairly applied to 
our coadjutor of the pencil, for the manner in which he has executed the noble 
Paymaster in effigy. “To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” however, 
in this case, would hardly have been compatible with fidelity to his subject, 
and how could he set at nought the famous aphorism of Boileau, rien n’est beau 
gue le vrai! His lordship is apparently meditating some tremendous “ Gothic ” 
metaphor, wherewithal to wring the withers of Old Sarum, frighten Bishop’s Castle 
from its propriety, and wrench away the very keystone of Boroughbridge : May 
he be more successful than the professor in the Grand Academy of Lagado, 
who made so many unavailing attempts to extract sunshine from a cucumber ! 
But whence the pensive droop? and why have not those mouse-coloured locks 
that sleek lubricity which their owner seems to think symptomatic of mental 
composure? The cholera, be it remembered, as well as the schoolmaster, 
“ is abroad ;” and therefore, setting nobility apart, we feel almost tempted to ask 
with Joab, when he accosted Amasa, “ Art thou in health, my brother?” 

The battlements of Jericho disappeared before the war-blast of a bugle, but 
it was reserved for Lord John to demonstrate the levelling power of a penny- 
trumpet. When King Solomon reprobated the vanity of man, “ who would fain 
be wise, though born like a wild ass’s colt,” he could never have anticipated the 
arrival of an era which would make the chattering of pies, and the croaking of 
ravens, political auguries once more. He who owned that he knew nothing, was 
characterised by the oracle as the profoundest of sages; but what shall we think 
of those who, “ wise in their own conceit,” mistake hornet-feelers for an elephant’s 
proboscis, and fondly deem their head to be full of matter more precious than 
the gold of Ophir, when it is manifestly as empty as the purse of a ruined man ! 
We agree with the son of Sirach—alas! “ the coneys are a feeble race.’ 

Of Lord John Russell’s dramatic lucubrations it would be rather ungenerous 
to offer an opinion: de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Being neither hyenas nor resur- 
rectionists, we duly reverence the tomb. In his double character of orator and 
statesman alone he should henceforth be regarded, since the hero of history (from 
Flimnap, the high treasurer of Lilliput, down to Lord John Russell,—a full cubit 
higher than any of the household of Mildendo,) is always entitled to take preced- 
ence of a mere chronicler of protocols. His lordship is now a member of “a una- 
nimous and united cabinet,” and we have accordingly a right to assume that con- 
cord in politics depends on principles very different from those of music,—as the 
intestines of sheep and wolves have never hitherto been known to harmonise i in the 
same concert. “ Self-love,” quoth Spurzheim, “ draws the head and the whole 
body upwards and backwards, and keeps them stiff:” such precisely is the usual 
speaking attitude of his lordship, and the fact at least affords a reasonable pre- 
sumption that he enjoys that kind of happiness ascribed by the philosopher to 
those who most rejoice in their own graces and good opinion. We are not 
aware that the noble lord has ever been accused of eating his own words ; but, be 
that how it may, he gives himself abundant time to masticate them in the utterance, 
— for they ooze forth one by one, like drops of oil from a miser’s cruet ; and mono- 
tony, moreover, is a besetting sin of which he cannot possibly divest himself. 

«* When once he begins he never will flinch, 
But repeats the same note the whole day, like a finch.” 

Were we disposed to press hard on this duodecimo addendum to royal and 
noble kane we should also observe, that he is a little too much addicted to 
the notions of Dogberry, who advises “ the most desartless” constable to * let 
his writing and re: ding appear when there is no need of such vanity.” Tlow- 
ever, as it is, we pledge his lordship i in a draught of the milk of loving-kindness ; : 
and shall only add our conviction that madrigals and idyls are most germane to 
his genius: had he entire ‘ly devoted himself to those gentle arts in the volup- 
tuous solitudes of Woburn, 

“* He would ne’er surpassed be 
By the best pipe in Arcady.” 

But “ che sara sara” is the motto of the house of Russell, and one cannot 
quarrel with the truism. 
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PRELIMINARY to any discussion on 
the ministerial plan of Reform, two 
considerations appear to be necessary, 
—one regarding parliament, the other 
the people. A parliament willing to 
reform itself, must either be so good as 
to need no reform, or so bad as not 
worthy to be trusted with any plan to 
that effect. The late parliament satis- 
fied this dilemma in a singular manner 
—it declared itself, on the second 
reading, willing to reform itself, and 
before the third, was declared by his 
Majesty’s ministers too bad to be in- 
trusted with the details of the measure. 
This is the first consideration regarding 
the parliament,— we now come to the 
people. The main motive for reform 
is the supposition that the people 
cannot be heard in the legislature— 
that their wishes are not represented. 
If they wished for reform, the fact that 
the principle was conceded, sufficiently 
demonstrated that they were repre- 
sented ; and the result of the elections, 
if it be, as tle Whig ministry vaunts, 
in accordance with the popular opinion, 
shews that no change is needed in the 
mode of representation, in order that 
the will of the people may be carried 
into effect. If the people under the 
present system have power to will a 
change in the representation, they have 
power to carry any measure that they 
may think for the public good. Ave 
they so sure that any new plan of 
election will grant or leave them the 
same power! Does or does not “the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” abridge, rather than enlarge, 
the sphere of popular action in the 
elective body ? 

Before proceeding to answer this 
important question, it is expedient 
that we understand the principles of 
our inherited constitution— principles 
which have been misrepresented for so 
long a period, that it is to be feared — 
nay, it is certain—that they are now 
fatally misapprehended. 

The first principle of representation 
under our inherited constitution is, 
that all classes shall be equally repre- 
sented. To effect this purpose of equal 
representation, it was necessary that 
every person of every class should nor 
have a right to vote for every repre- 
sentative, as otherwise the more nume- 
rous classes would in every instance 


The Bull, tae whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
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outvote the less, and the latter be 
virtually unrepresented. The country 
was therefore divided into counties, 
cities, and boroughs, each with its 
own system of electoral qualification. 
Rights and privileges were granted to 
corporate bodies, the members of which 
were entitled to a vote by servitude, 
by marriage, and by birth, without any 
reference to property or population. 
No man was excluded because he was 
poor, but only because he had neglected 
to possess himself of the requisite 
qualification; and this qualification 
was possessed by individuals of all 
classes, poor as well as rich: much 
less was he excluded because he was 
not so fortunate as to have a certain 
number of neighbours. In all this, 
the principles upon which society itself 
is constituted are those of representa- 
tion. ‘ The idea of a people,” says 
the wisest statesman of lees England 
can boast, the prophetic Burke, “is the 
idea of a corporation. It is wholly 
artificial; and made, like all other 
legal fictions, by common agreement. 
What the particular nature of that 
agreement was, is collected from the 
form into which the particular society 
has been cast. Any other is not their 
covenant. When men, therefore, break 
up the original compact or agreement 
which gives its corporate form and 
capacity to a state, they are no longer 
a corporate existence—they have no 
longer a legal coactive force to bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognised 
abroad. They are a number of vague, 
loose individuals, and nothing more. 
With them all is to begin again. Alas! 
they little know how many a weary 
step is to be taken before they can 
form themselves into a mass, which 
has a true politic personality. To 
enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to answer 
the ends for which they are incorpo- 
rated into that capacity, we must 
suppose them (by means immediate 
or consequential) to be in that state 
of habitual social discipline, in which 
the wiser, the more expert, and the 
more opulent, conduct—and by con- 
ducting, enlighten and protect —the 
weaker, the less knowing, and the less 
provided with the goods of fortune. 
When the multitude are not under 
this discipline, they can scarcely be 
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said to be in civil society. Give once 
acertain constitution of things, which 
produces a variety of conditions and 
circumstances in a state, and there is 
in nature and reason a principle which, 
for their own benefit, postpones not 
the interest but the judgment of those 
who are numero plures, to those who 
are virtute et honore majores. Numbers 
in a state are always of consideration ; 
but they are not the whole considera- 
tion. It is in things more serious 
than a play, that it may be truly said, 
satis est equitem mihi plaudere.” 

Built upon the rational and self- 
evident principles expressed in this 
eloquent extract, the constitution of 
England has provided that the popu- 
lation shall not be broken into classes, 
and that of every class some, in some 
place or other of the country, should 
form portions of the constituency, not 
by any invidious and insulting distinc- 
tion, either of property or population, 
but in their corporate capacity, as 
members of society, by virtue of a right, 
which it is open to every man to obtain, 
and which every man has his fair chance 
of obtaining, founded on the natural 
relations of the social family, and 
coming home to the businesses and 
the bosoms of men. It is the beauty of 
this system, that, at the same time that 
it prevents the breaking of society into 
invidious distinctions of poor and rich, 
it nevertheless provides for the exist- 
ence ofa proper classification, founded 
upon better principles, and, by the ex- 
cellent institution of ranks and orders, 
introduces discipline and form, where 
form was none, and all was void, 
with an admirable arrangement of parts, 
by which every man is a member of the 
same body,—and that body not with- 
out its head and noble limbs, as well 
as its inferior organs. From that head 
“the whole body, fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the ef- 
fectual working in the measure of 
every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” So also to every part has been 
granted its particular gift. “ For the 
body is not one, but many. If the foot 
shall say, Because I am not the hand, 
Iam not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? And if the ear shall 
say, Because [ am not the eye, I am 
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not of the body; is it therefore not of 
the body? If the whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing? if the 
whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? But now hath God set the 
members every one of them in the 
body, as it hath pleased him. AND 
IF THEY WERE ALL ONE 
MEMBER, WHERE WERE 
THE BODY?* But now are they 
many members, yet but one body. 
And the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee: nor, again, 
the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body which seem to be 
more feeble are necessary. And those 
members of the body which we think 
to be less honourable, upon these we 
bestow more abundant honour; and 
our uncomely parts have more abund- 
ant comeliness. For our comely parts 
have no need: but God hath tempered 
the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which 
lacked ; that there should be no schism 
in the body, but that the members 
should have the same care one for 
another; and whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

This idea of society will probably 
be objected to, by those who have 
studiously avoided the mention of 
Divine Providence in the King’s 
speech, on the ground of its being 
scriptural. Now, we like always to 
resort to the highest authority in the 
way of argument, and are not ashamed 
to assert, in the teeth of deists, in or 
out of place, that we esteem THe Book 
as the highest authority—nay, as the 
best manual for the statesman. We 
might, however, have backed our 
opinion with that of the highest un- 
inspired genius in our language. We 
all remember with what gusto Shake- 
speare puts a similar illustration in 
the mouth of Menenius Agrippa. The 
fable was supplied to him by Roman 
history, but how completely has he 
made it his own! It wants, indeed, 
no words to prove the aristocratical 
sympathies of Shakespeare’s mind— 
sympathies which genius of such 
exalted aims must always generate. 
So obviously is this manifested in the 
play of Coriolanus, that Hazlitt breaks 





* To make all “‘ one member” is the effect of the uniform system of voting 


proposed by the bill. 





Where then will be ‘ the body ?” 
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out into exclamation upon the fact, 
and attributes (how rightly!) the feel- 
ing as a characteristic of poetic minds 
in general. ‘“ Poetry is right-royal,” 
he says. Let it be so, for so should 
every thing of noble aim be qualified. 
Our republicans will no doubt boast 
of Milton as a tower of strength on 
their side. Ay, Milton as a politician, 
but not Milton as a poet. As a poet, 
Milton puts all his republican notions 
into the mouth of Satan; and there is 
reason to believe that he lived long 






















Which Milton held. 


And it is because we are so, that we are 
proud of the “ armoury of the invin- 
cible knights of old, which is hung in 
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enough to doubt the validity of the 
cause that he advocated. In his 
history of England he is careful to 
draw a picture of his party which is 
any thing but flattering ; and in one of 
his sonnets he taunts them with “ mean- 
ing license when they cry liberty.” Alas 
for demagogues! neither Milton nor 
Shakespeare, in the finer features of 
their minds, are with the levellers who 
would reduce humanity to a dead flat. 
Freemen they were,—and, since they 
were so, 


** We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
In every thing we’re sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


our halls,” and that we would oppose 
with “ irresistible foot” whatever would 
set itself against 





* the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world's praise from dark antiquity 
Hath flow’d, with pomp of waters unwithstood.” 






















Milton, indeed, proceeds upon the 
idea of a corporation, in his Ready 
and easy way to establish a free Com- 
monwealth, in which he proposes a 
PERPETUAL SENATE,* “ which,” says 
he, “ although it may seem strange at 
first hearing, by reason that men’s 
minds are prepossessed with the notion 
of successive parliaments, I affirm, 
that the grand or general council, 
being well chosen, should be perpe- 
tual: for so their business is or may 
be, and oftimes urgent; the opportu- 
nity of affairs gained or lost ina mo- 
ment. The day of council cannot be 
set, as the day of a festival, but must 
be ready always to prevent or answer 
all occasions. By this continuance 
they will become every day skilfullest, 
best provided of intellizence from 
abroad, best acquainted with the peo- 
ple athome. Tue surp oF THE COM- 
MONWEALTH IS ALWAYS UNDER SAIL} 
THEY SIT AT THE STERN 3 AND IF THEY 
STEER WELL, WHAT NEED IS THERE 
TO CHANGE THEM, IT BEING RATHER 
panGcerous? Add to this, that the 
grand council is both foundation and 
main pillar of the whole state ; and to 
move pillars and foundations not faulty, 
cannot be safe for the building.” 

It is the facility inherent in corpo- 





with just such results as he predicted. 





rations for executive purposes that 
doubtless recommended them to our 
ancestors. The members thereof were 
always found sitting at the stern ; hence 
their utility to the state was apparent, 
and they were very rightly identified 
with the constitution of England. The 
ordinary reader would be surprised to 
learn to what degree the idea of cor- 
porate bodies extends in the erection 
of that constitution. Blackstone calls 
them political constitutions, the honour 
of originally inventing which entirely 
belongs to the Romans. ‘ They were 
introduced, as Plutarch says, by Numa; 
who finding, upon his accession, the city 
torn to pieces by the two rival factions 
of Sabines and Romans, thought it a 
prudent and politic measure to sub- 
divide these two into many smaller 
ones, by instituting separate societies 
of every manual trade and profession. 
They were afterwards much considered 
by the civil law, in which they were 
called wniversitutes, as forming one 
whole out of many individuals; or 
collegia, from being gathered together. 
They were adopted also by the canon 
law, for the maintenance of ecclesias- 
tical discipline; and from them our 
spiritual corporations are derived. But 
our laws have considerably refined and 


* The close boroughs form just such a perpetual senate as Milton required, and 
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improved upon the invention, according 
to the usual genius of the English na- 
tion; particularly with regard to sole 
corporations consisting of one person 
only, of which the Roman lawyers had 
no notion, their maxim being that ¢res 
faciunt collegium. Though they held, 
‘that if a corporation, originally con- 
sisting of three persons, be reduced to 
one, si universitas ad unum redit, it 
may still subsist as a corporation, et 
stet nomen universitatis.” 

Of corporations aggregate, i.e. con- 
sisting of many persons united toge- 
ther into one society, and kept up by 
a perpetual succession of members, so 
as to continue for ever, are the mayor 
and commonalty of a city, the head 
and fellows of a college, the dean and 
chapter of a cathedral church. Of cor- 
porations sole, i.e. consisting of one 
person only and his successors, in some 
particular station, who are incorporated 
by law, in order to give them some 
legal capacities and advantages, par- 
ticularly that of perpetuity, which in 
their natural persons they could not 
have had, are the king, a bishop, some 
deans and prebendaries distinct from 
their several chapters, and every parson 
and vicar; to which may be added, 
churchwardens and overseers. 

Corporations, by the civil law, seem 
to have been created by the mere act 
and voluntary association of their mem- 
bers, provided it was not contrary to 
law; but with us, in England, the 
king’s consent is absolutely necessary 
to the creation of any corporation, 
given either impliedly (as in corpora- 
tions which exist by force of the common 
law), or expressly (as in corporations 
existing by force of an act of parlia- 
ment, or charter). 

To the municipal institutions of this 
kingdom many wise and able men have 
ascribed the blessings it has enjoyed. 
In the perfection of those communities 
have they deemed a conservative prin- 
ciple to reside, and that the constitution 
has been upheld by these local and in- 
dependent administrations. Invested, 
says a late writer, with a sufficient 
degree of political independence, they 
trained the people to fight the battles 
of constitutional liberty. The char- 
tered privileges of our boroughs and 
cities afforded the means of legitimate 
resistance, but furnished no weapons 
for wanton rebellion. In these poli- 


tical constitutions resided the political 
power—the members of these com- 
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munities were accordingly free men. 
In them, as Burke observes, statesmen 
could find what workmen call a pur- 
chase: as in the monastic institutions, in 
his opinion, “ was found a great power 
for the mechanism of politic benevo- 
lence. There were,” says he, “ revenues 
with a public direction; there were 
men wholly set apart and dedicated to 
public purposes, without any other 
than public ties and public principles : 
men without the possibility of con- 
verting the estate of the community 
into a private fortune; men denied to 
self-interests, whose avarice is for some 
community ; men, to whom personal 
poverty is honour, and implicit obe- 
dience stands in the place of freedom. 
In vain shall a man look to the possi- 
bility of making such things when he 
wants them: the winds blow as they 
list. These institutions are the products 
of enthusiasm—they are the instru- 
ments of wisdom. Wisdom cannot 
create materials; they are the gifts of 
nature or of chance—her pride is in 
the use. The perennial existence of 
bodies corporate, and their fortunes, 
are things particularly suited to a man 
who has long views; who meditates 
designs that require time in fashioning, 
and which propose duration when they 
are accomplished. He is not deserving 
to rank high, or even to be mentioned 
in the order of great statesmen, who, 
having obtained the command and 
direction of such a power as existed 
in the wealth, the discipline, and the 
habits of such corporations, cannot 
find any way of converting it to the 
great and lasting benefit of his country, 
On the view of this subject a thousand 
uses suggest themselves to a contriving 
mind, To destroy any power, growing 
wild from the rank productive force of 
the human mind, is almost tantamount, 
in the moral world, to the destruction 
of the apparently active properties of 
bodies in the material. It would be 
like the attempt to destroy (if it were 
in our competence to destroy) the ex- 
pansive force of fixed air in nitre, or 
the power of steam, or of electricity, 
or of magnetism. ‘These energies al- 
ways existed in nature, and they were 
always discernible. They seemed, some 
of them, unserviceable—some noxious 
—some no better than a sport to chil- 
dren ; until contemplative ability, com- 
bining with practic skill, tamed their 
wild nature, subdued them to use, and 
rendered them at once the most power- 
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ful and the most tractable agents, in 
subservience to the great views and 
designs of men.” 

Locke observes, that “the consti- 
tution of the legislature being an ori- 
ginal and supreme act of society, is 
antecedent to all positive laws in it.’ 
Hence it is, that the original or first 
institution of parliament is one of those 
matters which lie so far hidden in the 
dark ages of antiquity, that the tracing 
it out is a thing equally difficult and 
uncertain. But from the first, the 
constituency by which it was returned 
belonged to some of these municipal 
communities, existing either by force 
of the common law, or expressly by 
act of parliament, or charter. It is 
relative to the latter that the dispute in 
which the country has been engaged 
calls for most especial consideration. 

From the earliest times there was 
always a number of men who sat in 
parliament in respect of their property 
only. These individuals have been 
designated barons, whose political 
power was derived neither from king 
nor people ; and who, by virtue of their 
territorial possessions, were bred in a 
state of stubborn independence, which 
has been the germ of all our liberties. 
As the right of sitting in parliament 
passed along with the land, the right 
was transferred with the transfer of the 
land. In addition to these barons by 
tenure, the crown also exercised its 
prerogative in conferring the franchise 
upon boroughs, solely with the view 
of enabling certain favourites, at dif- 
ferent periods, to have agents in the 
House of Commons. Corfe Castle 
in Dorsetshire, and Bishop’s Castle 
in Shropshire, it is stated, in an ex- 
cellent pamphlet lately published,* 
“ were both granted the privilege of 
sending members to parliament by 
Queen Elizabeth, at the request of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, when she gave 
him large estates in those neighbour- 
hoods. Shortly afterwards, another 
favourite, Sir George Carew, the 
queen’s marshal, asked for and ob- 
tained the priv ilege for his borough of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, to “send 
two burgesses to parliament. In the 
fourteenth year of that same reign, 
Dame Dorothy Packington sent two 
burgesses to parliament from Ayles- 
bury, and ratified, under her hand and 
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seal, that they were her representatives. 
Old Sarum was never, in the whole 
course of its political existence, any 
thing but a close borough. Many 
more might be cited, but it is need- 
less, because the fact is well known to 
all, and admitted on both sides of the 
controversy ; and yet mob orators have 
the effrontery to deceive the people, 
by talking of those things as of modern 
invention.”—Pp. 24, 25. 

The antiquity of some of the charters 
by which these boroughs were incor- 
porated, is greater than the recorded 
existence of any legislative assembly, 
let it be called wittenagemote, a par- 
liament, or by what name it may. The 
antiquity of others goes no further back 
than the Stuart dynasty. These nomi- 
nation-boroughs, it has been justly 
stated, now exactly take the place of 
baronies by tenure, when that branch 
of the legislature which we consider 
as equivalent to our House of Lords 
contained within its walls the greatest 
and most influential portions of the 
body which we now call the House 
of Commons; and their representatives 
are virtually placed in the position of 
barons bytenure. It is true that these 
baronies were, in the first instance, 
instituted for preserving the influence 
of the crown, and some of its more 
powerful subjects. “ Thus it was,” 
says Sadler, in his excellent speech, 
“that large masses of property pre- 
served an influence in the represent- 
ative branch of the legislature, essential, 
I conceive, to its preservation; and 
thus have they retained it. The ne- 
cessity of this inequality of influence, 
where there is an inequality of pro- 
perty, is held, I think, by all the great 
authorities, both of ancient and modern 
times.”’ But while they thus preserved 
and retained this influence, it has been 
exerted, as it was by those old barons 
whose place they have supplied, in 
favour of rational liberty. It is a sin- 
gular fact—but so notorious that it 
is admitted by all parties—that the 
weight of these nomination-represent- 
atives has always been in favour of 
popular rights, and opposed to the 
prerogative of the crown. This view 


is indeed contended for by Lord John 
Russell himself, in his Essay on the 
History of the English Government 
“ The aristocracy 


and Constitution. 
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of talent,” he maintained, “ arrived at 
the House of Commons by means of 
the close boroughs, where they are 
nominated by peers or commoners, 
who have the property of these bo- 
roughs in their hands. In this manner 
the greater part of our distinguished 
statesmen have entered parliament, 
and some of them, perhaps, would 
never have found admittance by any 
other way. The use of such members 
to the house itself, and to the country, 
is incalculable. Their knowledge and 
talent give a weight to the deliber- 
ations, and inspire a respect for par- 
liamentary discussion, which in these 
times it is difficult for any assembly 
to obtain. The speeches, too, of able 
and eloquent mea, produce an effect 
in the country which is reflected back 
again on parliament; and thus the 
speech of one member for a close bo- 
rough is often of more benefit to the 
cause of truth and justice than the 
votes of twenty silent senators.” 
Enough has already been said in 
this Magazine and elsewhere of the 
elastic and appliable quality of the 
borough franchise to afford protection to 
those constituent interests of the 
empire, the colonies, the shipping, 
and the funds, which have one and 
all burst into existence or importance 
since the last charter granted to a 
borough—as also to preserve to the 
House of Commons great orators 
whom the clamour of the day, or 
fortuitous circumstances, may have 
thrown out—and to insure admission 
for the ministers of the crown. Not- 
withstanding these obvious advantages, 
the power of nomination to seats in 
the representative body has been the 
subject of much jealousy : some well- 
meaning men have anticipated danger 
from the practice. We have, however, 
Lord John Russell’s own authority for 
saying that the apprehended evil is 
“ theoretical” only; for “ in practice 
it is not found that the borough pro- 
prietors combine together to sell their 
influence ; on the contrary, they are 
firm to their several party connexions.” 
Such was, in 1823, the opinion of 
Lord John Russell; yet in 1831 the 
crown is deliberately advised by the 
ministry, of which Lord John is the 
organ, to violate the engagements 
which the predecessors of his present 
Majesty had entered into, and com- 
mitted to the safe and honourable 


keeping of their successors, and to 
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pass an act for the utter annihilation 
of sixty, and the partial disfranchise- 
ment of forty-eight boroughs ; and this 
upon the score of deficient population 
alone—a principle not applicable to 
this species of franchise at all, which 
is held only by virtue of property, and 
for the purpose of protecting and 
supporting the inequality thereof. 

The reason of the opposition to 
which the power of nomination has 
been subject, was a supposition that 
the voice of the direct representatives 
of the people was overpowered by the 
number of representatives of close 
boroughs; and all the evils under 
which the country has groaned have 
been ascribed to their overbalance of 
influence. To this has been attributed 
the American war—the wars with 
France—our funded debt—and what- 
ever else it may suit a certain class 
of frothy declaimers to enumerate as 
national calamities. The result of the 
last election, however, has proved that 
the people had it always in their 
power to return a decided majority to 
the Ilouse of Commons, and entirely 
defeat that influence. If the measures 
alluded to, therefore, had not been 
popular, all the borough interest in 
this country available in behalf of 
government would have failed to carry 
them. 

It is, however, acknowledged that 
the existence of this influence was 
intended as a check upon popular 
opinion—and a very proper check it 
was. For it is necessary to place 
property and population in opposition, 
in order to produce a proper equili- 
brium in the balance of representation. 
Not property in the abstract, it must 
be carefully understood, but the in- 
equality of property. ‘ The true 
principle,” says the barrister in his 
Notes on the Bill, ‘is, that unequal 
property—property, because and _for- 
asmuch as it is unequal, requires, and 
therefore in the idea and theory of 
every free state presupposes, an elec- 
tive representation for the protection 
and support of that very mequality. 
If all the property in a country were 
really and truly divided equally to 
every man in it, there would be no 
necessity for any representation at all, 
as far as protection is concerned. All 
being equal, by an inflexible rule, one 
could not overbalance another. It is 
the inequality of property that demands 
representation, for the defence of the 
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weak parts. ence, inequality is a 
term in the position, by the omission 
of which, that which otherwise is a 
profound and pregnant principle, be- 
comes at once a delusive and perni- 
cious sophism, destructive of every 
imaginable form of constitutional go- 
vernment that rises above the dead 
level of democracy.” This inequality 
is no longer preserved in the proposed 
system of representation. 

The proposers of the new system 
were aware of this fact, and evidently 
sought to remedy the defect by redu- 
cing the weight on the other side the 
balance. The cry of the radicals had 
been for the extension of the right of 
suffrage to every man in the state —to 
bring it down to the lowest class. 
This was the sort of reform meant and 
intended by those who have all along 
clamoured for the boon. But this is 
not the reform given. No: the reform 
conceded deprives those individuals of 
that lowest class, who are now in pos- 
session of the privilege, of the right of 
voting. If the peer were to be de- 
prived, on the one hand, of the power 
of nomination, the populace, on the 
other, were to submit to similar deduc- 
tions ; while the middle classes were 
to receive an accession of political 
power. And all this was to be effected, 
not by means of corporate bodies, but 
without reference to their existence, 
and by virtue of qualifications which 
are irrespective of corporate capacitie Ss. 

There is an end, therefore, not ouly 
of the close boroughs, but— for ail 
political uses—of boroughs altoge- 
ther. The arrangements of the bill 
proceed without any regard to our 
municipal institutions. It would seem 
that the acknowledged abuses and de- 
fects in some corporations have been 
thought by these empirical legislators 
enough to justify a total neglect of the 
nature and utility of such bodies in ge- 
neral, and they have been esteemed by 
them as worthy only of being blotted 
from the volume of the book in which 
they were written, namely, the Policy 
of England. Instead of extending the 
principle, while they were seeking for 

a plan by which the franchise might 
be extended, to the great towns rising 
up all around London —to the towns 
of Leeds, Birmingham, and Manches- 
ter—instead of extending the prin- 
ciple, we say, which “ excludes no 
man by accident of birth or fortune, 
but makes him feel that, though in his 
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own person he may not possess the 
elective franchise, yet his fellows in 
various spots throughout the country 
do possess it; and that though as a 
single individual he may not have a 
vote, neither he nor any grown man in 
the nation is incapacitated as belonging 
to a particular class”—instead of 
extending this ad:nirable and time- 
honoured principle, verily they pre- 
ferred to make a provision whereby 
every man not renting a ten-pound 
house should be directly excluded from 
the representative system. No more 
the poorest freeman, the holder of but 
one share in the joint-stock company 
of a corporation, participates in the 
advantages resulting from the united 
capital — no more can he appeal to 
the acquisition of his freedom by 
servitude, as a testimony that he has 
passed his youth without disgracing 
himself by any act of dishonesty or 
even gross irregularity —no more m: ay 
he experience a feeling of importance 
in the fact that his freedom is inherit- 
ed, that he is thereby connected with a 
particular vicinity, and in relation (let 
him reside where he may) with men 
who are his known and recognised 
superiors! We are indebted for some 
of these observations to Mr. Palgrave: 
let us conclude this paragraph with 
his pleasing description of the advan- 
tages resulting from the ancient system, 
now so despised. ‘It gives him” (the 
poorest freeholder), says this writer, 
‘a definite character in his own class, 
instead of allowing him to hang loose 
on society. Corporation honours afford 
stepping-stones, by which the low-born 
thriving citizen can find an easy, legi- 
timate, and uninvidious mode of at- 
taining a due degree of rank and con- 
sequence. If, in theory, we were to 
attempt to devise a scheme of policy 
specially intended for the benefit of the 
meanest labourer, the wit of man could 
not frame a happier system than that 
which enabled the baronet, seated in 
his civic chair and surrounded by the 
highest officers of the state, to observe 
to a brother alderman, when the rose- 
water was poured out from the golden 
ewer, ‘ Things are changed for the 
better since the time when we carried 
the hod, and were used to wash our 
hands in the kennel on a frosty morn- 
ing.’ And, but for the morbid feeling 
arising from extraneous causes, we 
should still, as of old, consider the 
rights of corporations as constituting 
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the most valuable privileges of the 
community.” 

But it is bootless to complain — the 
decree has gone forth. Every man 
not renting a house of ten pounds a- 
year is excluded from all right of vot- 
ing: and let it be recollected that the 
representation is direct as far as it 
goes — there is no virtual representa- 
tion. Such an one, therefore, is entirely 
excluded from a voice in the legislature 
—he has no interest there. 

Let those who have passed the inex- 
orable decree pause for one moment, 
and reflect, if reflect they may. “ The 
taking away of a vote,” says Burke, “ is 
the taking away the shield which the 
subject has, not only against the op- 
pression of power, but that worst of all 
oppressions, the persecution of private 
society and private manners.” Will 
this large class of the unrepresented 
rest permanently content with the de- 
privation of that shield? Will not the 
time come when the persecution of 
private society and private manners, if 
not the oppression of power— that, 
however, will be sure to follow — shall 
goad the poor man to claim represen- 
tation, as well as the tenant of ten 
pounds a-year ? 

We respect the middle classes: the 
terms in which we have already spoken 


of them will be in the recollection of 


at least one reformer, against whose 
foppish contempt expressed for them 
we opposed our indignation. We re- 
cognised, with the poets and philoso- 
phers of old, the wisdom of “the golden 
mean,” as expressing a state in which 
very many of the middle classes are 
placed. We contended that it is to 
the advantage of their character, as it 
is confessedly of their conduct, that 
they are circumscribed on this hand 
and on that, within the limits in which 
the law best exerts its influence. The 
man under subjection to law is, by 
that very subjection, rendered nobler 
and capable of nobler things than he 
who scorns it as beneath him, and, 
most assuredly, than he who deems it, 
like the heavens, too far above him to 
be attained unto. It generates the 
very first of virtues — the greatest, and 
the ground of all the rest —that of self- 
denial. It calls for continual sacrifices, 
and expects no other reward than that 
of conscience, and conscience makes a 
man brave,—and such sacrifices are in 
themselves heroic. And, accordingly, 
in these despised ranks, how frequent 
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are the instances of generous devotion 
and of ardent enterprise, of which the 
enervate candidates for place and pa- 
tronage are utterly incapable ! 

All this, we here repeat — all this is 
true, as the middle classes stand in 
relation to the order above them. But 
there is another aspect under which 
they must be considered — their rela- 
tion to the order beneath them. They 
are the middle men between the con- 
sumer and producer ; they are, in fact, 
the proprietors of the operatives, and 
their means of living are made up of 
the profit which they can derive from 
the labour of others. Their desire, of 
course, is to make that profit as large 
as they can ; and the more enterprising, 
the more likely to become a successful 
candidate for a higher rank, is the man, 
the greater will be his desire of acqui- 
sition. Hence he has a continual 
impetus to reduce the wages of the 
labourer to the lowest minimum, and 
the motive is in too many instances 
unfortunately found to be too irre- 
sistible. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the labouring class should have a 
strong protection against the one im- 
mediately above it; and they well 
deserve it, for they are indeed the 
wealth-producers, and should share in 
the benefit thereof. From not keeping 
in view the principle of unequal pro- 
perty, the framers of this very objec- 
tionable bill have subjected these two 
classes— namely, the dispensers of 
wealth and the producers of wealth— 
to that single class whose only aim is 
and must be, by exacting from the one 
above, and grinding the one below, to 
extort and accumulate wealth from the 
contributions of both. The two weak 
classes — weak, the one from its en- 
viable opulence, and the other from its 
laborious poverty — are thus left with- 
out that “abundant honour” which 
should “be given to that part which 
lacks ;” so that there will ensue a 
“schism in the body,” which should 
have been “ well tempered together.” 
But it is written, and it shall stand, 
that those members of the body politic 
which seem to be more feeble shall be 
so much more necessary ; and for this 
charitable end, that “ they should have 
the same care one for another.” 

This defect, however, as we have 
already stated, was introduced into the 
bill in order to check what its framers 
conceived its too democratic tendency. 
This intention has become more evident 
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in consequence of an attempted altera- 
tion in the bill. Ministers had desired 
to modify the clause touching the rent, 
so as to give the right only to those 
who paid it half-yearly, under the pre- 
tence of rendering more effective the 
value of ten-pound-a-year houses, but 
in reality to reduce the number of the 
constituency, and to place the privilege 
at a higher mark in the scale of society. 
Before, however, the debate com- 
menced, such was the clamour excited 
out of doors, that they were glad to 
rescind the alteration, and to leave the 
bill in that respect as it originally 
stood. No better evidence than this 
can possibly be furnished of the im- 
practicability of stopping the tide of 
democracy when once excited. It will 
overflow the banks, and cover the 
shore ; it will become a storm not to 
be commanded, but to be obeyed, by 
those vain-glorious politicians who 
thought they were leading popular 
opinion, and could say thereto, at any 
time, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” It will despise their voice— 
it will reject their domination. The 
demon Democracy will grin at them — 
“ Are ye my rulers ?”—and they will 
soon find that the time always comes, 
sooner or later, when the demon is 
sure to over-master the magician. 

This evil day they think they have 
putoff by permitting the present posses- 
sors of the borough franchise, whatever 
their circumstances, within a certain 
distance from the town, to retain the 
privilege for their lives. If this provi- 
sion answered the purpose intended, 
it would certainly prevent much of the 
fair working of the bill from becoming 
immediately apparent; to say nothing 
of the inconveniences in practice to 
which such an arrangement will be 
subject. But it will not answer the 
purpose : enough will be disfranchised 
who cannot get a qualification in their 
places of abode, to demonstrate to the 
class the invidious nature of the dis- 
franchisement ; and in order that they 
may regain their privileges, they, with 
others who will be awakened by their 
clamour to a sense of their natural 
right to share therein, will make the 
air ring with demands for universal 
suffrage. Already Hunt is the mouth- 
piece of that band of claimants, and 
they and he will, on the principles of 
the new constitution, have justice on 
their side ; nay, and the proprietor of 
the land, and the nobleman, will soon 
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perceive the policy of advocating their 
demands. he sympathies of the 
higher ranks are also very wisely 
inclined towards the labouring class 
of the community, rather than towards 
those who are the proprietors of their 
labour, and make their gains by at 
once preying on the poor and the rich. 
These are not times when the face of 
the poor can be ground with impunity ; 
yet it will to a moral certainty be at- 
tempted—and the re-action will be 
accompanied with a shock, unless 
timely provided against by anticipation, 
which will shake the empire from the 
centre to the circumference. Emanci- 
pators of negro slavery! there will be 
slaves at home waiting for emancipa- 
tion! The circle will complete itself. 
Again the grand division of the inha- 
bitants of England will be into freemen 
and slaves. The latter may possibly 
become articles of sale, as of old, on 
the continent of Europe. Already by 
the proposed bill are they deprived, 
as a class—let it be shouted aloud, 
till the heavens and earth reverberate 
the dreadful truth!—as a cLass are 
they deprived of the ricuts of rrre- 
MEN. They have no voice in the 
legislature, direct or virtual. 

Thus, by the abolition of corporate 
privileges, have our modern legislators 
—our Whig statesmen, forsooth !— in 
the first instance ‘ reduced men to 
loose counters, merely for the sake of 
simply telling, and not to figures whose 
power is to arise from their place in 
the table ;” and having thus left them 
without their recognised leaders in 
their political relations, they, at the 
same time, destroy their political rela- 
tion altogether; so that they will be 
compelled to become the mere pro- 
perty, for the time, of the master who 
chooses to hire them at so mucha-head, 
without that protection which, in a 
recognised system of slavery, is secured 
by law to every individual of a slave 
population. They will have no re- 
source left but to become a burden 
on the poor-laws, until the parochial 
system sink beneath its weight. Then 
what remains of our corporation system 
will gradually be broken up, beginning 
with overseers and churchwardens, and 
continuing through the whole scale— 
parson and vicar, deans and preben- 
daries —till it reaches the bishops and 
the king. Corporations aggregate are 
first dissolved ; and then that British 
refinement on the Roman system, 
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corporations sole, follow in the wake 
of ruin, and chaos comes again. 

Our readers will understand us, in 
what we have written, to speak only 
of what would be the effect of the bill, 
if its full scope and tendency were to 
have permanent operation, without en- 
countering the opposition of adverse 
forces. But it will not have its full 
swing and bent. No! there is a vigour 
in the people of England — we use the 
word people in its largest sense, as 
including the aristocraey—which no 
new-fangled form of constitution will 
repress. It is feared, by a certain 
class of politicians, that the measure 
will not be final. We fear it not;— 
that it will not be final, we rejoice. 
It will be found to contradict the 
genius of the country, and will perish 
from before its withering indignation. 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer, on the de- 
bate of the 6th of July, made these 
sage remarks :— 

“ The honourable gentleman will ask, 
whether we have not arrived at a great 
pitch of prosperity, and whether it be 
wise to alter that constitution under 
which that prosperity has been attained ? 
Surely no honourable gentleman can be 
led away by such sophistry as this: 
surely they will see that a doctrine like 
this, which supposes that if the whole 
be productive of advantage, no altera- 
tion can be made in the details, would 
be in favour of any abuse now exist- 
ing, of all those abuses that have been 
now abolished, and more particularly 
in favour of those abuses which the 
right honourable baronet gained so much 
credit for removing. The country grew 
up to pre-eminence under its complex 
laws, its wretched police, its gross reli- 
gious injustice. It increased in strength 
and power under the servile parliaments 
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of the tyrannical Tudors; and, let the 
honourable gentleman remember, under 
the rule equally arbitrary of a Protector. 
But are those calamities to which we 
have been subject; are those circum- 
stances which may have been so many 
impediments to our prosperity, to be 
considered as the only causes of our 
good fortune? Certainly it has so hap- 
pened that our poets have immortalised 
our language, that our philosophers have 
added new stores to the wisdom of the 
world, that our navies have spread their 
dominion, and our armies signalised 
their valour on the continent ; but does 
it follow as a matter of course, that we 
owe this to 160 gentlemen whom Pro- 
VIDENCE has, from time to time, benefi- 
cently sent to Parliament to represent a 
broken-down wall, a rotten park-paling, 
or 100 drunken pot-wallopers ?” 


O ye generation of wiseacres! is it 
thus ye deal with a great truth, when 
ye get hold of it? Know ye not, ye 
despicable sciolists! ye frothy rheto- 
ricians !— know ye not, that it is men 
who make the constitution, and not the 
constitution that makes men? That 
the constitution of England has been 
deserving of the esteem of wise and 
reflecting minds —that it has been 
confessed to be of too high an order 
of excellence to be adapted to those 
which are common, since it takes in 
too many views, makes too many com- 
binations, to be so much as compre- 
hended by shallow and_ superficial 
understandings — that profound think- 
ers have sought, and not in vain, to 
know it and to love it in its reason 
and spirit, and the less inquiring have 
recognised it in their feelings and ex- 
perience ;— that such is the constitution 
of England is owing to the historical 
fact, that 


*«« Great men have been among us ; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none : 
The later Sydney, Marvel, Harington, 
Young, Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend ; 
They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 
Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour ; what strength was, that would not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness.”’ 


The constitution of England has 
been the out-birth of the spirit of its 
people — its processes have been from 
within. Its bases have been laid in the 
foundations and the rude vigour of 
nature. It has not been the contriv- 
ance of any man or set of men, but 
has grown up from the wild soil of the 





country, and the untamed soul of its 
dwellers, into a goodly form of inarti- 
ficial comeliness, like its forests and 
its hills, with their vegetable produc- 
tions and animal progeny, in all the 
variety and with all the harmony which 
characterise the works of nature, and 
principally distinguish them from the 
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vapid imitations of mere art. It has 
been the form in which the collective 
spirit of humanity in a particular region 
has in the course of ages expressed it- 
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self for good or for evil — not the pro- 
duct of a theorist — not the invention 
of a sect. 


« O’erweening statesmen have full Jong relied 
On fleets and armies, and external wealth : 
But from within proceeds a nation’s health ; 
Which shall not fail, though poor men cleave with pride 
To the paternal floor, or turn aside, 
In the thronged city, from the w alks of gain, 
As being all unw orthy to detain 
A soul by contemplation sanctified.” 


And, verily, it is an error, though 
not a very fatal one, to ascribe the 
prosperity of a country to its institu- 
tions, rather than to the spirit in which 
those institutions began, continue, and 
will end. Let us grant, then, at once, 
to this sagacious gentleman, that the 
prosperity of the country is not exclu- 
sively connected with its peculiar in- 
stitutions —is it more likely that it 
will be more closely connected with 
the new constitution than with the 
old? Is there so much virtue in the 
ministerial bill, “the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill,” that the future 
prosperity of England shall be owing 
to it, and to nothing else ?* 

The vanity of ministers themselves, 
much less of their supporters, will not 
proceed to so great a length as to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. 

Has the prosperity of England hi- 
therto been in spite of our institutions? 
—much more will it be in spite of the 
provisions of the new constitution ; for 
what is the new constitution? We 
have described what the old was. It 
was a living thing, with a principle of 
growth and expansion —the work of 
no man’s hands, but of a Builder and 
Maker whose Divine Providence has 


seen fit to mark out this people from 
among the nations. The new consti- 
tution, on the other hand, is a thing 
made after a model —a thing imposed 
on the country by an external force — 
a work of art, and not of nature. 
Well! and it is not the first constitu- 
tion thus wrought on a preconceived 
model; for, as the author of Reform 
not a New Constitution writes, “ Con- 
stitution-mongers have been abroad for 
some years, from the Abbé Sieyes and 
Jeremy Bentham, down to Lord Dur- 
ham.” But have the modelled things 
which have been tried been found to 
answer? Oh no! Why, the model 
for new constitutions has hitherto been 
the old one of England ; but in their 
approximations thereto they have not 
been found to answer; nor, were they 
exactly copied after it, is it certain 
they would suit the purpose of another 
country. On the contrary, the proba- 
bility is that they would not. Nor is 
there any mystery in this. A consti- 
tution, to be effectual, must spring up 
and ramify itself with a people, and 
take the form of their complicated in- 
terests. This truth may be illustrated 
hy reference to the dramatic art. What 
was more beautiful in its structure, 


* On this point of the relation between the borough system and the prosperity of 


the country, an unanswerable argument occurs in 2 tract, 
entitled, Observations on a Pamphlet falsely attributed to a great person, 
* Friendly Advice to the Lords on the Reform Bill :’ 


published by Murray, 
entitled 


“ If it be bad philosophy to infer 


a connexion of cause and effect wherever we find merely an isolated instance of 





two phenomena existing in sequence, —surely it is much worse to deny all inference 
of causation in a case where the result (whether positive or negative) of a numerous 
series of combinations has been invariably the same. And those who can look 
back to the century and a half ofnearly uninterrupted civil tranquillity and prosper- 
ity unexampled, w hich this country has enjoy ed under her present constitution, — 
of which constitution, as compared with various others, the borough system is, in 
fact, the leading, almost the only distinctive feature, —those who, looking back to 
this, can see no affinity between the one circumstance ‘and the other—w ho can conde- 
scend to make a husting’s jest of the idea that the country has been in any degree 
indebted to her close boroughs for that reign of peace and happiness—those reasoners 
should surely be prepared, “at least, with some other and more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the very different success which has uniformly attended every attempt to 


frame a constitution in imitation of that of England, from which the borough system 
has been excluded.’ 
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more symmetrically consonant with 
reason, than the Greek drama? There- 
fore, said the playwrights of a certain 
school in this country, away with the 
irregularities of Shakespeare, and huzza 
for the Unities! Well, they wrote 
their plays — they imitated the pedant 
who bought at a great price the lamp 
of a famous philosopher, expecting 
that by its assistance his lucubrations 
would become equally celebrated—and 
regulated their dramas by Aristotle’s 
clock. But would a mere obedience 
to his laws of the drama make a good 
tragedy? “A painter,” says Mrs. Mon- 
tague, “can define the just proportion 
of the human body, and the anatomist 
knows what muscles constitute the 
strength of the limbs; but grace of 
motion and exertion of strength depend 
on the mind which animates the form. 
The critic but fashions the body ofa 
work ; the poet must add the soul, 
which gives force and direction to its 
actions and gestures. When one of 
these critics has attempted to finish a 
work by his own rules, he has rarely 
been able to convey into it one spark 
of divine fire; and the hero of his 
piece, whom he designed for a man, 
remains a cold, inanimate statue ; 
which, moving on the wood and wire 
of the great master in the mechanical 
part of the drama, presents to the 
spectators a kind of heroic puppet- 
show. As these pieces take their r.se 
in the school of criticism, they return 
thither again, and are as good subjects 
for the students in that art as a dead 
body to the professors in physics. 
Most minutely, too, have they been 
anatomised in learned academies; but 
works animated by genius will not 
abide this kind of dissection.” 

The fact is, the Grecian drama was 
suited to its time and place; and an- 
other species, such as Shakespeare’s, 
was suited to the people, and for the 
age which produced it. These critics, 
however, neglected this great truth. 
Such have been the critics of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and they have pro- 
duced for inspection “ a kind of hero:e 
puppet-show.” Their constitution has 
taken its rise in the school of criticism 
—thither it will return. As a dead 
body, it may be anatomised, but it 
will be good for nothing else. As a 
Statue, it may be admired, but it will 
be cold and inanimate—it will be found 
not to identify itself with the interests 
of society. It may be perfect in every 
thing, save the principle of life, and 
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that no artist, however good, can com- 
municate; and most assuredly no critic, 
turned imitator, can hope even to pro- 
duce a mock resemblance of that Pro- 
methean fire, which, whether stolen or 
honestly obtained, must be derived from 
Heaven. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, 
that it is upon living bodies that the 
experiment is proposed to be made. 
They are to be hacked and hewed into 
acertain symmetry and form, as if they 
were of insentient marble, the sculpture 
of which required alteration. But the 
process will not be so easy in the one 
case as in the other. The limbs will 
writhe, will resist the torture of the 
attempt; or, if subdued, will be found 
not to have improved in beauty, but to 
be maimed and disfigured only; and 
in some instances the vital principle 
may be touched, and the grim presence 
of Death shoot a thrill of horror through 
the soul of the rash operator on the 
living form, whether of an individual 
or of society. And, in fact, by “ the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” nothing but destruction is 
eflected—for it establishes nothing; it 
destroys our municipal, but erects no 
other institutions on their ruins. 

Having done this, let our ministers 
remember, that, according to the dic- 
tum of Burke, “ they are politicians 
who do not understand their trade, and 
therefore have thrown their tools away.” 
Corporate bodies, in his opinion, whe- 
ther sole, or consisting of many, were 
much more susceptible of a public di- 
rection by the power of the state, in 
the use of their property, and in the 
regulation of modes and habits of life 
in their members, than private citizens 
ever can be, or perhaps ought to be; 
and this seems to him “a very material 
consideration for those who undertake 
any thing which merits the name of a 
politic enterprise.” But we have said, 
that the idea of a people is the idea of 
a corporation. Society must ever be of 
the nature ofa corporate body. Though 
the petty political institutions have been 
destroyed, yet the great community is 
indestructible, and this great commu- 
nity will still intrinsically continue 
divided into separate societies, of every 
manual trade and profession. Every 
one of these will have its separate in- 
terest; and if this does not find, as it 
cannot, in a uniform system of repre- 
sentation, its appropriate expression, 
they will, without the law, what the 
law should have done for them, erect 
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themselves into separate guilds for 
making their voice heard, and, if ne- 
cessary, their power felt. Before the 
influence of these associations the new 
constitution will fall—it may be into 
gradual, but more probably into sudden, 
ruin; or rather, on the wreck of the 
old, a still newer constitution will gra- 
dually build itself up, in order to afford 
direct representation to these different 
interests. And the only security we 
have that the process will go on well, 
is our opinion of the men of England, 
who, like their forefathers, are equal to 
the work of generating a beneficial state 
of society. They have certainly to 
begin again the work which, it seems 
to us, was only necessary for them to 
have continued. Yet it may be well, 
perhaps, that the new wine should be 
put into new bottles. Be it so. 
Weare ready to admit that the mid- 
dle order of society has advanced in 
intelligence, and thereby become a fitter 
recipient of power than it was at some 
former specific period. This intelli- 
gence has been the result of the general 
diffusion of education. Happy is it 
for England that it has descended to 
the lower classes! a communication of 
knowledge in which all genuine Tories 
will rejoice, and for which they have 
exerted themselves in providing means. 
“T have ever thought,” says Burke, 
“the prohibition of the means of im- 
proving our rational nature to be the 
worst species of tyranny that the inso- 
lence and perverseness of mankind 
ever dared to exercise.” Such are the 
sentiments of all kindred minds of his 
party; such, in fact, is one of the 
grand principles of the corporation 
system now about to be subverted. 
“It is one excellence of our consti- 
tution,” says the same great writer, 
“ that all our rights of provincial elec- 
tion regard rather property than person. 
It is another, that the rights which ap- 
proach more nearly to the personal, are 
most of them corporate, and suppose a 
restrained and strict education of seven 
years in some useful occupation.” It 
is absolutely necessary that the lowest 
class of all should now be put in pos- 
session of that power which resides in 
knowledge, that they may be enabled 
thereby to resist intelligently the en- 
croachments which will assuredly be 
attempted on them by the proprietors 
of human labour and invention. The 
feeling, that the operative class pos- 
sesses this power of knowledge, will 
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make the class next above them cau- 
tious how they proceed in their schemes 
of rapacity, and, when possessed in 
sufficient quantity and quality, will 
render such schemes impracticable. 
The lowest ranks will thus grow into 
becoming recipients of political power, 
and, what will mainly tend to the pre- 
servation of order, may be made to 
understand, what many of them, we 
know, now feel, their identity in 
interest with the highest class; and 
thus, by a union of opposite forces, 
restore again to the two poles of the 
constitution that balance of power, 
which is now endangered by its accu- 
mulation in the centre. We fear no- 
thing for our country —for we know 
and have faith in the energies and 
virtues of our countrymen. A des- 
perate party may for a while succeed 
in the work of destruction—but they 
have only been enabled to succeed by 
means of the spirit which is abroad, 
and by which they and their works will 
assuredly be destroyed. That spirit is 
one with the law of our moral being, by 
which man, individual or social, is im- 
pelled to the attainment ofa greater de- 
gree of perfection in himself, and the 
institutions under which he lives. The 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome 
were impelled by this law, and the ex- 
ample of their end proves that it may be 
an instrument of evil as well as of good. 
There are, however, marked differences 
in the situation of the nations of anti- 
quity and those of modern ages. The 
press and its influence is of itself so 
grand an item in these differences, as 
to warrant us in expecting a very dif- 
ferent result from the exercise of this 
law of our moral being. This law was 
impressed on the soul by its Creator. 
Hitherto, the events of time have brought 
discredit on its operations, if locally 
considered ; but if taken in relation to 
the history of the world, its cosmo- 
political effects have been such as to 
justify the wisdom of the gift. No 
faculty of the mind, no feeling of the 
heart, no law of man or of nature, was 
granted in vain, or for ultimate evil. 
Neither will this great impulse, that 
urges on nations in a sublime career, 
be eventually subject to censure, but 
will justify itself and its Author in the 
welfare of the people whom: it animates 
to exertion, and the good of that race 
whose best interests are the final cause 
of all the dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence. 
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ENSIGN 0’DONOGHUE’S “‘ FIRST LOVE.” 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


** Lurid smoke and frank suspicion 
Hand in hand collective dance ; 
While the god fulfils his mission, 
Chivalry, resign thy lance.” 


Exonmous Reaper! were you ever 
in Clare Castle? ’Tis as vile a hole 
in the shape of a barrack—as odious 
a combination of stone, mortar, and 
rough-cast, as ever the King—God 
bless him!—put a regiment of the 
line into. There is most delightful 
fishing out of the windows— charming 
shooting at the sparrows that build in 
the eaves of the houses, and most 
elegant hunting. If you have a terrier, 
you may bag twenty brace of rats in a 
forenoon. Ifa person is fond of draw- 
ing, he has water scenery above the 
bridge, and water scenery below the 
bridge, with turf-boats and wild ducks, 
and two or three schooners with coals, 
and mud in abundance when the tide 
is out, and beautiful banks sloping 
to the water, with charming brown 
potato gardens and evergreen furze 
bushes. When tired of this combina- 
tion of natural beauties, you may turn 
to the city of Clare, luxuriant in dung 
and pigs, and take a view of the Pro- 
testant school-house without a roof, 
and the parish clergyman’s handsome 
newly white-washed kennel—by the 
same token, his was the best pack of 
hounds | ever saw—and the priest's 
neat cottage at the back of the public- 
house, where the best potteen in the 
country was to be had. Then in the 
distance is not to be seen the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Quin, which presents 
splendid remains of Gothie archi- 
tecture ; but I can only say from what 
I have heard, as the hill of Dundren- 
nan happens to intervene between our 
citadel and the abbey. Ennis, too, in 
the distance, I am told, would be a 
fine maritime town, if it had good 
houses and was nearer the sea, and 
had trade and some respectable people 
in it, and a good neighbourhood. Mr. 
O'Connell thinks a canal from it to 
Clare would improve it—and J think 
the “ tribute money” might be advan- 
tageously laid out in shares in the said 
canal. This is only a surmise of my 
own, judging of what I saw from my 
barrack-window in Clare Castle — for, 
during the six blessed weeks I spent 





there, from five o’clock on Ash Wed- 
nesday evening, till six o'clock on 
Good Friday morning, my nose, which 
is none of the longest, never projected 
its own length beyond the barrack- 
gate. The reason of my not visiting 
the chief city of Clare-shire was also 
sufficient to prevent me exploring the 
remains at Quin; and was simply this 
— Colonel Gauntlet had given positive 
orders to Captain Vernon, who com- 
manded the company, not to permit 
Ensign O’Donoghue, on any pretence, 
to leave the castle. 

I was a lad ofabout seventeen then, 
and had but a short time before got a 
commission in the Royal Irish, by rais- 
ing recruits— which was done in rather 
an ingenious manner by my old nurse, 
Judy M‘Leary. She got some thirty 
or forty of the Ballybeg hurlers, seven 
of whom were her own sons—lads that 
would have cropped an exciseman, or 
puta tithe-proctor “ to keep” in a bog- 
hole, as soon as they would have peeled 
a potato, or sooner. Nurse Judy got the 
boys together— made them blind drunk 
—locked them up in the barn— made 
them “ drunk again,” next morning — 
enlisted them all before my father, who 
was a justice of the peace—and a re- 
cruiting-sergeant who was at the house, 
marched them all off ( drunk still”) 
to the county town. They were all 
soldiers before they came to their 
senses, and I was recommended for an 
ensigncy. My heroes remained quiet 
for a day or two, having plenty of 
eating and drinking; but swearing, by 
all the saints in the Almanack, that the 
Ballybeg boys were, out and out, the 
tip-top of the country, and would 
*‘ bate the Curnel, ay, and the Gi- 
neral, with the garrison to back him to 
boot, if Masther Con would only crook 
his finger and whistle.” We were or- 
dered to march to Limerick, which 
part of the country it did not appear 
that my recruits liked, for the fol- 
lowing Sunday they were all back 
again playing hurley at Ballybeg. 

But to return: I was, as I said 
before, an ensign in the Royal Irish, 
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and strutting, as proud as a peacock, 
about the streets of Limerick. To be 
sure, how I ogled the darlings as they 
tripped along, and how they used to 
titter when I gave them a sly look! I 
was asked to all sorts of parties, as the 
officers were—save the mark !—so 
genteel! We had dinner-parties, and 
tea-parties, and dancing parties, and 
parties up the river to Castle Connel, 
and pic-nics down the river to Carrick- 
Gunnel, and dry drums; in short, the 
frolicing lads of the Eighteenth never 
lived in such clover. Three parsons, 
or rather, I should say, their wives, 
sundry doctors, the wine merchants, 
and a banker or two, were all quarrel- 
ing about who could shew us most 
attention, and force most claret and 
whisky punch down our throats. We 
flirted and jigged, and got drunk every 
night in the week at the house of one 
friend or another. I was seventeen 
times in love, ay and out again, in 
the first fortnight: such eyes as one 
young lady had, and such legs had 
another ; Susan had such lips, and 
Kate had such shoulders; Maria 
laughed so heartily—to shew her teeth ; 
and Johanna held her petticoats so 
tidily out of the mud—to shew her 
ancle. Iwas fairly bothered with them 
all, and nearly ruined into the bargain 
by the amount of my wine bills at the 
mess. The constant love-making kept 
me in a fever, and a perpetual un- 
quenchable thirst was the consequence. 
In vain did I toss off bumper after 
bumper of port and sherry in honour of 
the charms of each and all of them ; in 
vain did I sit down with my tumbler 
of whisky punch (hot) at my elbow, 
when I invoked the muse and wrote 
sonnets on the sweet creatures. Every 
fresh charm called for a fresh bottle, 
and each new poetical thought cried 
out for more hot water, sugar, whisky, 
and lemon-juice! The more I made 
love, the more feverish I grew; and it 
was absolutely impossible to keep my 
pulsations and wine bills under any 
control. Fortunately, or, pezhaps, un- 
fortunately, one young lady began to 
usurp the place of the many. I was 
determined to install her as prime and 
permanent mistress of my affections. 
Accordingly, Miss Juliana Hen- 
nessy was gazetted to the post, vice a 
score dismissed. Juliana had beau- 
tiful legs, beautiful bust, beautiful 
shoulders ; figure plump, smooth, and 
shewy; face nothing to boast of, for 
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her nose was a snub, and she was a 
trifle marked with the small-pox; but 
her teeth were generally clean, and her 
eye languishing: so, on the whole, 
Juliana Hennessy was not to be 
sneezed at. Half a dozen of our 
youngsters were already flirting with 
her: one boasted that he had a lock 
of her hair, but honour forbade him 
to shew it; another swore that he 
had kissed her in her father’s scullery, 
that she was nothing loath, and only 
said, “* Ah, now, Mr. Casey, can’t you 
stop? what a flirt you are !”—but ‘no- 
body believed him; and Peter Daw- 
son, the adjutant, who was a wag, 
affirmed, that he heard her mother say, 
as she crossed the streets, “ J uliana, 
mind your petticoats —spring, Juli- 
ana, spring, and shew your ‘agility’ — 
the ofticers are looking.” 

After this, poor Juliana Hennessy 
never was known but as Juliana 
Spring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible 
mind, and was partial to delicate at- 
tentions; so the first thing I did to 
shew that my respect for her was par- 
ticular, was to call out Master Casey 
about the scullery story; and, after 
exchanging three shots, (for I was new 
to the business then, and my pistols 
none of the best,) I touched him up in 
the left knee, and spoilt his capering 
in rather an off-hand style, considering 
I was but a novice. I now basked 
in my Juliana’s smiles, and was as 
happy and pleasant as a pig ina 
potato-garden. I begged Casey’s par- 
don for having hurt him, and he pitched 
Juliana to Old Nick, for which, by 
the way, I was near having him out 
again. 

I was now becoming quite a sen- 
timental milk-sop; I got drunk not 
more than twice a week, I ducked 
but two watchmen, and broke the 
head of but one chairman, during the 
period of my loving Juliana Spring. 
Wherever her toe left a mark in the 
gutter, my heel was sure to leave its 
print by the side of it. Her petticoats 
never had the sign of a spatter on 
them ; they were always held well out 
of the mud, and the snow-white cotton 
stockings, tight as a drum-head, were 
duly displayed. 

Juliana returned my _ love, and 
plenty of billing and cooing we had 
of it. Mrs. Hennessy was as charm- 
ing a lady of her years as one might 
see any ‘where; she used to make 
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room for me next Juliana—make us 
stand back to back, to see how much 
the taller I was of the two— Juliana 
used to put on my sash and gorget, 
and I was obliged to adjust them 
right; then she was obliged to replace 
them, with her little fingers fiddling 
about me. After that the old lady 
would say, “ Juliana, my love, how 
do the turkeys walk through the 
grass ?”” 

“Ts it through the long grass, 
ma’am ?” 

“ Yes, Juliana, my love; shew us 
how the turkeys walk through the long 
grass.” 

Then Juliana would rise from her 
seat, bend forward, tuck up her clothes 
nearly to her knees, and stride along 
the room on tip-toe. 

Ah, now! do it again, Juliana,” 
said the mother. So Juliana did it 
again—and again—and again—till I 
knew the shape of Juliana’s sup- 
porters so well, that [ can conscien- 
tiously declare they were uncommonly 
pretty. 

Juliana and I became thicker and 
thicker—till at length I had almost 
made up my mind to marry her. I 
was very near fairly popping the ques- 
tion at a large ball at the Custom 
House, when, fortunately, Colonel 
Gauntlet clapped his thumb upon me, 
and said, “ Stop!” and Dawson stept 
up to say that I must march next 
morning, at ten o’clock, for that famous 
citadel, Clare Castle. IL was very near 
calling out both Dawson and the 
colonel; but Juliana requested me 
not, for her sake. Prudence came 
in time. Gauntlet would have brought 
me to a court-martial, and I should 
have gone back to Ballybeg after my 
recruits. 

Leaving the Hennessys without 
wishing them good-by, would have 
been unkind and unhandsome; so at 
nine next morning I left the New 
Barracks, having told the sergeant of 
the party who was to accompany me, 
to call at Arthur’s Quay on his way. 
i scampered along George Street, and 
in a few minutes arrived at the Hen- 
nessys’. How my heart beat when 
I lifted the knocker! I fancied that, 
instead of the usual sharp rat-tat-too, 
it had a sombre, hollow sound; and 
when Katty Lynch, the hand- maiden 
of my beloved, came to the door, and 
hesitated about admitting me, I darted 
by her, and entered the dining-room 
VOL. IV. NO. XIX, 





on my right hand. Ilere the whole 
family were assembled ; but certainly 
not expecting company—not one of 
the “ genteel officers,” at least. 

The father of the family, who was 
an attorney, was arranging his out- 
ward man. Ilis drab cloth, ink-spot- 
ted inexpressibles were unbuttoned at 
the knee, and but just met a pair of 
whity-brown worsted stockings, that 
wrinkled up his thick legs. Coat and 
waistcoat he had none, and at the 
open breast of a dirty shirt appeared 
a still dirtier flannel-waistcoat. He 
was rasping a thick stubble on his 
chin, as he stood opposite a hand- 
some pier-glass between the windows. 
The razor was wiped upon the break- 
fast-cloth, which ever and anon he 
scraped clean with the back of the 
razor, and dabbed the shave into the 
fire. The lady mother was in a che- 
mise and petticoat, with a large co- 
loured cotton shawl, which did duty 
as dressing-cown; and she was alter- 
nately busy in combing her grizzled 
locks, and ite breakfast. 

Miss Juliana,—Juliz una of my love— 
Juliana Spring, sat by the fire in a 
pensive attitude, dressed as she had 
turned out of her nest. Her hair still 
in papers, having just twitched off her 
night-cap; a red cotton bed-gown 
clothed her shoulders, a brown flannel 
petticoat was fastened with a running 
string round her beautiful waist, black 
worsted stockings enveloped those 
lovely legs which I had so often gazed 
on with admiration, as they, turkey- 
fashion, tripped across the room; and 
a pair of yellow slippers, down at 
heel, covered the greater part of her 
feet. On the fender stood the tea- 
kettle, and on the handle of the tea- 
kettle a diminutive shirt had been put 
to air; while its owner, an urchin 
of five years old, frequently popped in 
from an inner room, exhibiting his little 
natural beauties a/ fresco, to see if it 
was fit to put on. 

I stared about me as if chaos was 
come again; but [ could not have 
been more surprised than they were. 
The whole family were taken aback. 
The father stood opposite the mirror 
with his snub nose held between the 
finger aud thumb of his left hand, 
and his right grasping the razor— 
his amazement was so great that he 
could not stir a muscle. Mrs. Hen- 
nessy shifted her seat to the next 
chair, and the lovely Juliana Spring, 
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throwing down the Sorrows of Werter, 
with which she had been improving 
her mind, raised her fingers to get rid 
of the hair papers. Each individual 
would have taken to flight; but, un- 
fortunately, the enemy was upon them, 
and occupied the only means of 
egress, except the little room, which 
it seems was the younker’s den; so 
that, like many another body when 
they could not run away, they boldly 
stood their ground. 

I apologised for the untimely hour 
of my visit, and pleaded, as an ex- 
cuse, that, in half an hour, I should 
be on my way to Clare Castle. My 
friends say that I have an easy way of 
appearing comfortable wherever I go, 
and that it at once makes people 
satisfied. In less than a minute Mr. 
Hennessy let his nose go; his wife 
wreathed her fat face into smiles; 
and Juliana Spring looked budding 
into summer, squeezed a tear out of 
her left eye, and blew her nose in 
silent anguish at my approaching de- 
parture. 

Katty brought in a plate of eggs 
and a pile of buttered toast. Apolo- 
gies innumerable were made for the 
state of affairs :—the sweeps had been 
in the house—the child had been sick— 
Mr. Hennessy was turned out of his 
dressing-room by the masons— Mrs. 
Hennessy herself had been “ poorly”— 
and Juliana was suffering with a 
nervous headach. Such a combina- 
tion of misfortunes surely had never 
fallen upon so small a family at the 
same time. I began to find my love 
evaporating rapidly. Still, Juliana 
was in grief, and between pity for 
her, and disgust at the colour of 
the table-cloth, I could not eat. Mr. 
Ilennessy soon rose, said he would 
be back in the “ peeling of an onion,” 
and requested me not to stir till he 
returned. 

He certainly was not long, but he 
came accompanied, lugging into the 
room with him a tall, loose-made fel- 
low in a pepper-and-salt coat, and 
brown corduroys. I had never seen 
this hero before, and marvelled who 
the deuce he might prove to be. 

“ Sit down, Jerry,” said Hennessy 
to his friend —“ sit down and taste a 
dish of tea. Jerry, I am sorry that 
Juliana has a headach this morn- 
ing.” 

“Never mind, man,” said Jerry; 
“T’ll go bail she will be better by 
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and by. Sure my darling niece isn’t 
sorry at going to be married.” 

Here were two discoveries— Jerry 
was uncle to Juliana, and Juliana 
was going to be married to whom, 
I wondered ? 

*O, Jerry! she will be well enough 
by and by,” said her father. “ But 
I don’t believe you know Ensign 
O’Donoghue—let me introduce,” &c. 
Accordingly I bowed, but Jerry rose 
from his chair, and came forward with 
outstretched paw. 

“Good morrow-morning to you, 
sir, and ‘deed and indeed it is mighty 
glad I am to see you, and wish you 
joy of so soon becoming my rela- 
tion.” 








“Your relation, sir? I am _ not 
aware eS 
“ Not relation,” returned Jerry, 


* not blood relation, but connexion 
by marriage.” 

“TI am not going to be married,” 
said I. 

* You not going to be married ?” 

“ Not that | know of,” I replied. 

“ Ah, be aisy, young gentleman,” 
said uncle Jerry; “sure I know alk 


. about it—ar’n’t you going to marry 


my niece, Juliana, there?” 

A pretty dénouement this. My love 
oozed away like Bob Acre’s valour— 
so I answered, “I rather think not, 
sir.”” 

“ Not marry Juliana?” ejaculated 
the father. 

“ Not marry my daughter?” yelled 
the mother. 

“ Not marry my niece?” shouted 
the uncle; “but by Saint Peter you 
shall—didn’t you propose for her last 
night ?” 

* T won’t marry her, that’s flat ; and 
I did not propose for her, last night” 
—I roared. My blood was now up, 
and I had no notion of being taken 
by storm. 

You shall marry her, and that 
before you quit this room, or the 
d—l1 is not in Killballyowen!” said 
Jerry, getting up, and locking the 
door. 

“ If you don’t, I’ll have the law of 
you,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“If you don’t, you are no gentle- 
man,” said Mrs. Hennessy. 

* If I do, call me fool,” said I. 

And I am unanimous,” said a 
third person, from the inner door. 

“The deuce you are,” said I to 
this new addition to our family-circle ; 
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a smooth-faced, hypocritical -looking 
scoundrel, in black coat and black 
breeches, and grey pearl stockings 
—as he issued from the smaller apart- 
ment—how he got there, I never 
knew. 

“ Don’t swear, young gentleman,” 
said he. 

“Tl swear from this to Clare 
Castle, if I like,” said I, “and no 
thanks to any one. Moreover, by 
this and by that, and by every thing 
else, I am not in the humour, and 
I'll marry no one—good, bad, or in- 
different—this blessed day.” Even 
this did not satisfy them. 

“ Then you will marry her after 
Lent?” said the fellow in the pearl 
stockings. 

* Neither then nor now, upon my 
oath !” I answered. 

“ You won’t?” said old Hennessy. 

“ You won't?” echoed the wife. 

“ You won't?” dittoed Uncle Jerry. 

“That I won't, ladies and gentle- 
men,” I rejoined; “I am in a hurry 
for Clare Castle; so, good morning 
to you, and I wish you all the com- 
pliments of the season.” 

“ Go aisy with your hitching,” said 
Jerry, “you will not be off in that 
way’—and he disappeared into the 
small room. The father sat down at 
a table, and began to write busily— 
the pearl-stocking’d gentleman twirled 
his thumbs, and stood between me 
and the door—Juliana sat snivelling 
and blowing her nose by the fire — I 
sprung to the door, but it was not only 
double-locked, but bolted. I con- 
templated a leap from the window, 
but the high iron railing of the area 
was crowned with spikes. I was de- 
bating about being impaled or not, 
when Jerry returned with a brace of 
pistols as long as my arm. Mr. Hen- 
nessy jumped from his writing-table, 
flourishing a piece of paper, and Mr. 
Pearl Stockings pulled a book out of 
his coat-pocket. 

“ You have dishonoured me and 
my pedigree,” said Jerry—“ If you 
don’t marry Juliana, I will blow you 
to atoms.” 

“ Stop, Jerry,” said the attorney ; 
“may-be the gentleman will sign 
this scrap of a document.” 

I felt like the fat man in the play, 
who would not give a reason upon 
compulsion —I flatly refused. 

“I'd rather not dirty my hands with 
you,” said the uncle ; “ so just step in 
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here to the closet. Father Twoney 
will couple you fair and aisy—or just 
sign the bit of paper—if you don’t, 
I’ll pop you to Jericho.” 

“ Ah! do, now, Mr. O’Donoghue,” 

— the mother. 

turned to the priest :—“ Sir, it 
seems that you, then, are a clergyman. 
Do you, I ask, think it consistent with 
your profession thus to sanction an 
act of violence ?” 

“ Bathershin,” interrupted Jerry. 
“ Don’t be putting your come-hether 
on Father Twoney—he knows what 
he is about; and if he don’t I do. So 
you had better get buckled without 
any more blarney.” 

The ruffian then deliberately threw 
up the pan of one of the pistols, and 
shook the powder together, in order 
that I might be convinced he was not 
jesting ; then, slowly cocking it, laid 
it on the table, within his reach, and 
did the same with the other. 

*“‘ Give me one of those pistols, you 
scoundrel!” I exclaimed, “ and I will 
fight you here—the priest will see fair 
play.” 

“ Who would be the fool then, I 
wonder ?” said this bully. “I am not 
such an omadhahaun as you suppose. 
If I was to shoot you where you stand, 
who would be the wiser—you spal- 
peen?” 

I seized the poker — Juliana rose 
and came towards me with extended 
arms. 

“ Ah! now, Mr. O’Donoghue! dearest 
O’Donoghue !—dearest Con, do pre- 
vent bloodshed—for my sake, pre- 
vent bloodshed — you know that I dote 
on you beyond any thing. Can’t you 
be led by my relations, who only want 
your own good—ah ! now, do!” 

* Ah! do now,” said the mother. 

“ Listen to me, now,” cried I, “ lis- 
ten all of you, for fear ofa mistake : — 
you may murder me—my life is in 
your power—and Father Twoney may 
give you absolution, if he likes; but, 
mark me now, Juliana Hennessy — 
I would not marry you if your eyes 
were diamonds, and your heels gold, 
and you were dressed in Roche’s five- 
pound notes. If the priest was ad- 
ministering extreme unction to your 
father, and your mother kicking the 
bucket beside him—and your uncle 
Jerry with a razor at my throat—I 
would pitch myself head-foremost into 
the hottest part of purgatory before I 
would say— Juliana Hennessy, you are 
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my wife. Are you satisfied! Now 
have you had an answer, Juliana 
Spring ?” 

I do not imagine that they thought 
me so determined. The father seemed 
to hesitate ; Juliana blubbered aloud ; 
the priest half closed his eyes, and 
twirled his thumbs as if nothing un- 
usual was going on ; and Jerry, whose 
face became livid with rage, levelled 
the pistol at my head. I believe he 
would have murdered me on the spot, 
but for Mrs. Hennessy, who was cal- 
culating in her wrath. She clapped her 
hands with a wild howl, and shook 
them furiously in my face—“Oh dear! 
oh dear! oh dear! That I should live 
to hear my daughter called Juliana 
Spring!—I that gave her the best of 
learning —that had her taught singing 
by Mr. O'Sullivan, straight from Italy, 
and bought her a bran new forte-piano 
from Dublin—oh! to hear her called 
Juliana Spring!—Didn’t I walk her 
up street and down street, and take 
lodgings opposite the Main Guard? 
And then, when we came here, wasn’t 
she called the Pride of the Quay? 
Wouldn’t Mr. Casey have married 
her, only you shot him in the knee ? 
Wasn't that something? And you 
here late and early, getting the best 
of every thing, and philandering with 
her every where—and now you wont 
marry her! I am ruined entirely with 
you—oh dear! oh dear !” 

A loud ring at the bell, and a rap 
at the hall-door, astonished the group. 
Before Katty could be told not to ad- 
mit any one, I heard Sergeant O’Gor- 
man asking for me—he was no rela- 
tion to O'Gorman Mahon, but a lad 
of the same kidney —a thorough-going 
Irishman—and loved a row better than 
his prayers. 

I shouted to the sergeant, “ O’Gor- 
man, they are going to murder me.” 

“ Then, by St. Patrick, your honour, 
we'll be in at the death,” responded 
the sergeant. 

“ Katty, shut to the door,” roared 
Jerry. 

Katty was one of O’Gorman’s 
sweethearts, so was not so nimble 
as she might have been; however, 

before the order could be obeyed, the 
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sergeant had thrust his halberd be- 
tween the door and the post, which 
effectually prevented it closing. I 
heard his whistle, and in a second 
the whole of his party had forced 
their way into the hall. 

“ Break open the door, my lads,”’ 
I hallooed —‘** never mind conse- 
quences ;” and immediately a charm- 
ing sledge-hammer din was heard, 
as my men applied the but-ends of 
their fire-locks to the wood. The at- 
torney ran to the inner room, so did 
the priest,—and Jerry, dropping the 
pistols, followed them. Crash went the 
panels of the door, and in bounced 
my light-bobs. Mrs. Hennessy cried 
“fire” and “robbery ;” Juliana Spring 
tried to faint; and I ran to the inner 
room just in time to catch Jerry by 
the heel, as he was jumping from the 
window. Mr. Hennessy and the priest, 
in their hurry to escape, had impeded 
each other, so that Uncle Jerry, who 
was last, had not time to fly before I 
clutched him. I dragged back the 
scoundrel, who was loudly bawling 
for mercy. 

“Is there a pump in the neighbour- 
hood, my lads?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, in the back-yard,” an- 
swered O’Gorman. 

*€ Then don’t duck him——” 

“* No, your honour!” they all said. 

I walked out of the house; but, 
strange to say, my orders were not 
obeyed ; for uncle Jerry was ducked 
within an inch of his life. 

At the corner of the street I waited 
for my party, who soon joined me. A 
few minutes afterwards I met Casey. 

“ Casey,” said I, “ I am more than 
ever sorry for your misfortune ; and 
Juliana Spring is at your service.” 

** She may go to old Nick, for all I 
care,” said Casey. 

“ With all my heart, too,” said I. 

“ Small difference of opinion to 
bother our friendships, then!” re- 
joined the good-humoured boy ; and 
to drown the memory of all connected 
with the calf-love by which we had both 
been stultified, we took a hearty stir- 
rup-cup together, and off I set for 
Clare Castle, 
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‘A very vulgar, but expressive term.” — Water Scorr. 
«Quid Rome faciam? Mentiri nescio.”” —Juvena.. 


Seemne that somewhat of quizzicality 
begins to be associated with the phrase 
whereby the Mechanics’ Institute phi- 
losophy is popularly distinguished, it 
is not unnatural that certain learned 
Thebans should wax wroth at the ap- 
pellation ; but, like all other nicknames, 
it only “‘obtains” the more on account 
of the ire it has excited, and perhaps 
applies with equal propriety to other 
topics, which, in the present age of 
empiricism, obtrude themselves on our 
notice. 

Whatever may be the abstract merits 
ofthat mystic science, whose professors, 
by a creative power exclusively their 
own, have originated a system of moral 
geography, with the suitable accompa- 
niments of maps, charts, and guide- 
books, of which the subject-matter is 
comprised (like poor Farquhar’s es- 
tate), “ within the circumference of a 
hat ;” it is obnoxious to one objection, 
which almost tempts us to become 
heterodox, and relapse into the stolid 
insensibility of our forefathers. To 
their benighted understandings, this 
fair field of speculation was merely 
the province of the hair- dresser — 
their “ thick-coming fancies” only con- 
templated perukes. Yet, can it be that 
the doctrinaires of our more favoured 
era, who surpass Parry himself in dis- 
coveries about the poll, have assigned 
no local habitation to the organ of gul- 
libility, developed, as it most assuredly 
ought to be, on either the occiput or os 


Jrontis of John Bull and all his house, 
to the last degree of kin within the 
ample range of a genealogical teles- 
cope in the Highlands! Bruit it abroad, 
—let the fact go forth recorded against 
the University of Golgotha,— not in 
ink, but with the damnifying waters of 
Phlegethon or Cocytus! The phreno- 
logists themselves should be sensible 
to what injurious suspicions such an 
oversight must give rise, particularly 
when their own disciples, one would 
think, could hardly fail to exhibit the 
callosity as palpably as “ the gentle- 
man in black,” or a hen-pecked alder- 
man, display the common appendage 
of their respective characters. A deti- 
ciency of this nature is, moreover, pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, at a period when 
the complexion of passing events (to 
borrow a characteristic figure ascribed 
to the late Lord Castlereagh), must at 
once open our eyes to its existence, 
and impale the improvident theorists 
on either horn of a dilemma. We are 
no less astonished at so unaccountable 
a hiatus, than we should be, were we 
told that a physician of dead-wall cele- 
brity, in the neighbourhood of Soho, 
had obtained the honour of knighthood 
through the interest of the primate,— 
that the committee of the Temperance 
Society were verily and indeed smitten 
with confirmed toddy-phobia, prefer- 
ring swipes or the limpid to ‘cheerful 
ale,”” or XX,*—that boatswain Smith 





no longer levied tribute under any pre- 





* The hypocritical cant of these fellows, to us at least, is more nauseous than 


ipecacuanha. 


They were discovered absolutely drunk in Belfast over the very first 


draught of their rules and regulations, which they had assembled ostensibly for the 


purpose of licking into form. 


In Exeter Hall, we perceive, they commenced opera- 


tions by handing a begging-box to collect subscriptions in support of abstinence ! 
So much for the advice of the Roman classic modernised :— 


‘* Get money, boy, and fairly, if you can ; 
If not, get money,—money makes the man.” 


They invite the rich to deny themselves that which they never use, namely spirit- 
uous liquors ; but as for wine, they may drink of it ad libitum, may resort even to 
pitchers, like the marriage-guests at Cana in Galilee, if they please. There is 
Scripture warrant for that; but the poor—the poor are the only class of whom any 
actual sacrifice is required. Allez au diable, messieurs! say we. ‘The secretaries 
and other officials, it appears, are Quakers, —a body well calculated to sustain the 
dramatis persone in Much Ado about Nothing: twenty men of them, as an acute ob- 
server once telicitously remarked, would set their shoulders together—to crush a fly. 
Arithmetic apart, a baker’s dozeu of such gentry would no more than suffice to make 
one man of ordinary moral dimensions, whose regimen did not consist of the curds 
of asses’ milk. 
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text or pretence whatsoever,—that (the) 
O'Gorman Mahon had ceased to attire 
himself like a bravo in a melodrame,— 
that a London charity had been ma- 
naged without the intervention of a 
dinner, —that Madame Vestris was 
about to publish, with Maunder, a 
new edition of the Whole Duty of 
Man,—that the great Rice had been 
known for once to utter a speech 
above the level of a spouting club,— 
or in fine, that any thing had occurred 
which was in the highest degree im- 
probable. To be restricted to certain 
limits, beyond which there is no pass- 
ing, is an immutable condition of hu- 
manity; and on this axiom do we take 
our stand, when we affirm that rapa- 
cious quackery, in its most extensive 
acceptation, on the one hand, and self- 
sufficient credulity, on the other, have 
been carried to the utmost extreme 
of which either is susceptible in our 
own generation. It seems not a little 
strange, that no genuine comedy, il- 
lustrative of men and manners as they 
exist, should have hitherto appeared ; 
for it certainly requires no very refined 
perception of the ridiculous, to find 
pabulum for satire at every glance into 
society. For ourselves, we are “ free 
to confess” that our titillated muscles, 
unless coerced by severe preventive dis- 
cipline, would have often led an ob- 
server to conclude that we had rather 
liberally partaken of that anomalous 
beverage known to the unscientific 
by the designation of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s laughing gas. 

The more prominent, but sometimes 
the least offensive features of the sys- 
tem which has so effectually stamped 
its * form and pressure” upon the age, 
are obvious to all eyes in the advertis- 
ing columns ofa newspaper. That this 
must be considered a brilliant era for 
literature can hardly be disputed; but 
it would not be difficult to prove, never- 
theless, that the craft and mystery of 
advertising, although not strictly within 
the legitimate province of “ the Nine,” 
have been brought by our contempora- 
ries to a higher degree of perfection 
than they have heretofore attained in 
any other department to which steam 
and letter-press are subsidiary. The 
progress of refinement in this profit- 
able field of labour, from the first rude 
effort of that Irish auctioneer who an- 
nounced that “the horse when seen 
would speak for himself,” to the ornate 
and accomplished style of the ad cap- 
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tandum school, peculiar to the nine- 
teenth century, must prove an inter- 
esting subject of research ; and a work 
of such a nature, illustrated by elegant 
extracts extraordinary, from the Ro- 
man hand of George Robins (whom 
we name to honour), it is to be hoped 
will be included in the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. Of the thousand-and-one living 
authors, there are many as celebrated 
as this illustrious man; but their fame, 
we feel assured, is comparatively in- 
substantial and fugacious; nay, the 
time may yet arrive when posterity 
will regard his having flourished at 
the present epoch as one of its claims 
upon their notice. All naturalists who 
have treated of the feline species, 
pathetically observe upon the rarity 
(time out of mind) of tortoiseshell 
Tom cats; the fact is lamentably too 
apparent; and, “oft in the stilly 
night,” when we cogitate thereupon, 
alas! “tears do stop the floodgates of 
our eyes!” But, where, O! where 
shall we find a prototype of George 
Robins? On a subject like this it 
would be easy to write as movingly 
as the Citizen of Geneva, when he 
indulges in a sentimental Jeremiad on 
discovering that ‘‘his stomach fattened 
while the rest of his outward man con- 
tinued as lean as usual!” In these 
times there is certainly but little ap- 
parent probability that satire can ex- 
pire from actual inanition ; but, should 
an author’s ordinary resources fail him, 
he may at least always insure a com- 
fortable livelihood, by commissioning 
sundry husky-throated emissaries to 
perambulate the Strand, with alma- 
nacks prophetic of dreadful events, for 
every month in the year, at the mode- 
rate charge of one penny! Many a 
respectable individual, now-a-days, is 
doomed to illustrate, in his own proper 
person, that beautiful and most expres- 
sive compound epithet, equal to any 
Homeric poluphloisboio, “the shabby- 
genteel” (by which it is always im- 
plied that the shabby predominates), 
while those who can thus cater for “a 
discriminating public,” as barn-house 
play-bills have it, wax great apace, like 
mice under the training of an epicu- 
rean owl, and rejoice in goodly raiment 
and fine linen, much after the fashion 
of people who have lately availed 
themselves of a seasonable bankruptcy. 
[Vide the Gazette passim.] A com- 
munity of goods, however, according 
to the usage of primitive Christianity, 
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and a laudable contempt for the obso- 
lete distinctions of meum and tuum, 
seem to be growing daily more and 
more prevalent, not only in literature 
properly so called, but also in this 
well-trodden vineyard of industry; and 
thus we discover poachers continually 
in the preserves of the aristocracy of puf- 
fing, as well as in the manors of rural 
lords of the sward. In other words, 
clumsy imitators without number un- 
conscionably transplant the crop of 
verbiage into a poorer soil, and there 
cultivate, more suo, their spoliated ex- 
otics at second-hand. The traffic in 
cast gear and reversionary chattels is 
by no means peculiar to Israelites and 
valets ; nor will the vocation of copy- 
ists be abandoned, so long as a spuri- 
ous counterfeit of merit (it matters not 
in what,) shall be found more profitable 
than originality of dulness. Therefore 
it is that the noble art of advertising, as 
practised by the master manufacturers, 
is itself in danger of being, one day or 
another, brought into disrepute, be- 
cause of the abominable Brummagem* 
imitations, attempted by the cheese- 
and-garlick petty larceny rogues who 
follow, longo intervallo, in their wake. 
We participate in the displeasure of 
such men as Henry Colburn and George 
Robins, on the same principle that we 
would make allowance for the probable 
indignation of the United Service Club, 
were they to espy some such worthy as 
“ Captain Gibbett,” pranking it in a 
military uniform on “ the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall,” even though it 
had been evidently produced from a 
Marlborough-street sale-room. But 
the association is in truth as incon- 
gruous and offensive as the unseemly 
scribble, in a coffee-house magazine, of 
the suspicious owner’s name and ad- 
dress in juxta-position with the graceful 
poetry of Felicia Hemans and L. E. L.; 
or the malicious pencil-mark annota- 
tions of some anonymous bookworm, 
who has left his track in the inspired 
page of a Scott or a Byron, as kindred 
reptiles deposit their slinre amid the 
fragrant petals of the flower where they 
have crawled. 

If we are to respect the authority of 
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the son of David, we should infer that 
the thing which has been is that which 
shall be; that that which is done is 
that which shall be done,—for there is 
no new thing underthe sun. But how 
many, in these times, and with the most 
disinterested motives, contentedly pay 
the newspaper proprietors to question 
the truth of the royal aphorism, and 
urge upon us reiterated assurances to 
the contrary! It would be as unwise 
to think of championing so apocry- 
phal a declaration, as to hope to in- 
gratiate one’s-self with a modish fair one 
by giving her to understand that her 
eyes were like the fishpools in Heshbon 
by the gate of Bathrabbim ; her hair 
like a flock of goats from Gilead ; or 
that her nasal prominence in any wise 
resembled the tower of Lebanon, that 
looketh toward Damascus! All this 
might be very orthodox gallantry in 
the court of King Solomon; but such 
soft speeches would scarcely win ac- 
ceptation in Mayfair or Piccadilly. 
In the year of grace 1831, novelty is 
purchasable every where, or else the 
spirit of Mendez Pinto has entered 
more largely into the composition of 
society than we care to insinuate. To 
country cousins, who are less addicted 
to scepticism or misgivings than our- 
selves, the waters of Bethesda must 
surely seem but a mere type of the 
multifarious virtues developed in the 
columns of a modern morning paper. 
Were we to credit half what is there 
set down, we should at once assume 
that the primeval malison had been 
effectually neutralised. Every ailment, 
infirmity, or disease, which flesh is heir 
to, we are confidently informed, may 
find its remedial anodyne in a given 
number of minutes, hours, or days ; 
all is “ new,” all “ infallible,” and 
duly set forth with befitting notes of 
admiration! The altisonant and re- 
condite vocabulary of the gentle craft, 
connected as it is with the philosophy 
of advertisements, can by no means be 
considered the least meritorious portion 
of the performance, for it matters not 
whether the subject be the relief of the 
pedal-digits from that enviable excres- 
cence so successfully cultivated by 





* Several eminent members of both houses of parliament so pronounce Birming- 
ham, which many think a corruption of Bromwich Ham, the hamlet of Bromwich, 
which, we believe, was the nucleus of the modern populous and important town : 
but, for that matter, Lord Brougham, the chief authority on the point, always 


pronounces London as if spelt Lunnun. 
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“ the leather interest,” ycleped, in the 
vernacular, a corn; or the * almost 
imperceptible” extraction of a carious 
molar from the reluctant jaw-bone in 
which it is embedded; or a metamor- 
phosis of hair either foxy or * silvered 
o’er with age,” to that of any nameable 
colour in the rainbow ; or the acquire- 
ment of a new language with a ra- 
pidity unprecedented since the Pen- 
tecost of old, — we are sure to be 
wheedled with phraseology worthy of 
persons quite Competent to the ‘dis- 
cussion of “ high life, and high-lived 

ipany, taste, Shakespeare, and the 
It would be some- 
whut difficult, we must own, to decide 
at present whether the palm of su- 
pertor skill in the texture of taking 
paragraphs should be awarded to the 
patentees of the toilet, or the mysti- 
liers of the gallipot,—to the trader in 
cosmetics, or the monopolist of bal- 
sams 


” 
musical vlasses. 


The following morceau, however, 
u which we have casually laid our 
minds, may serve as a tolerably fa- 
voural 


‘ 
i 
' 





composition to which we particularly 
allude. It relates to a certain com- 
modity felicitously designated, accord- 
ing to the best precedents in such 
matters, “ The Balm of Columbia,” 
for a foreign and sufficiently melli- 
{uous title is altogether indispensable. 
Ouly observe the tact and gravity with 
which the “ Great Unknown” com- 
mences, the rule of rushing at once 
in medias res having become long 
since iInadinissible: — “ A beautiful 
head of hair,” quoth our author, “ is 
the grandest ornament of the human 
irame: how sirangely the loss of it 
changes the countenance, and prema- 
turely brings on the appearance of old 
age, which causes many to recoil al 
bi ing uncovered, and sometimes even 
to shun society to avoid the jests and 
sneers of their acquaintances! The 
romamder of the ir lives : conseg te nily 
spent in relirement. Insho Ht, eve n the 
loss of property fills not the generous 
thinking youth with that heavy sinking 
gloom, as does the loss of his hair.” [?] 
‘hen, of course, follows the direct at- 
tack in crumenam, and * the generous 
thinking youth” is put in timely pos- 
session of the “ whisker-and-eyebrow- 
producing” virtues of the aforesaid in- 
appreciable invention, which is to 
make him as hirsute thenceforward as 
the eldest son of Lean Alas! the 


e€ specimen of the style of 
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deluded man of Gotham, who fondly 
trusts to the grandiloquent professions 
of these ultra-Ilohenlohes of Cock- 
aigne, is but too often reminded of the 
poet’s description of an experiment, 
which, though different in its nature, 
was not dissimilar in its result : 


‘ Alto quesivit cvlo lucem, ingemuitque 
reperta.” 


We must take this opportunity to 
express our disbelief of the report— 
however confidently asserted—that the 
literary coadjutor in a speculation en- 
tituled in the prospectus The Gallery 
of Illustrious Characters,” has recently 
visited the most celebrated inhabitant 
of Church Street, for the purpose of 
inducing him to sit to Sir William 
Beeche *y, in order that his portrait may 
be included in the collection, — other- 
wise incomplete. The negotiation 
(according to the on dit), has not been 
yet satisfactorily terminated, our emi- 
nent contemporary, with that modesty 
ever attendant on exalted merit, ap- 
prehending lest he might thereby at- 
tract a degree of notoriety inconvenient 
to a person of his reti red habits and 
un rete disposition. Dr. Bow- 
ring, however, not being so scrupulous 
on that point, will probably be prevail- 
ed upon to occupy his p lace. 

The didasculist Anglo-Frenchmen 
are another genus of no inconsiderable 
pretensions to a prominent rank in this 
new legion of honour, instituted, with 
such manifest advantage to the com- 
munity, by that sinister son of Ma- 
chaon, St. John Long, and his less 
aristocratic contemporaries. Having 
had the temerity to witness the vaude- 
villes in the Lik ryinarket with a very im- 
perfect kn owledge of the language, we 
were necessarily compelled to take much 
of the dialogue upon trust, and our 

florts at risibility consequently proved 
as lugubrious as those of Sir Peter 
Teazle, when congratulated on his en- 
trance into the happy estate of matri- 
mony. To run the hazard of being 
similarly excruciated a second time, 
woula have been little less than a 
tempting Providence, when every 
newspaper gave assurance that the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue was, 
in these days of steam-power, as brief 
and simp le as the process of inocula- 
tion. So marvellous a facility of com- 
municating knowledge may well be 
considered an intelligential illustra- 
tion of the happy horticulture of Mo- 
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hammed’s paradise, where fruit and 
flower are supposed by all good Mus- 
sulmans to blow, bloom, and ripen, at 
the very moment of striking root. An 
announcement of peculiar ingenuity, 
critically prepared secundim artem, 
soon attracted our especial regards, 
but, with shame and sorrow do we 
confess it, the opportunity thus placed 
within our reach was eventually lost 
upon us, and we continue to this hour 
as obnubilated as thitherto. A single 
glimpse of the preceptor’s “ system,” 
as developed in his original publica- 
tions (a whole bracket-full), which of 
course were purchased in limine, was 
sufficient to harden us against every 
overture from the sagacious individual 
who claimed the merit of their inven- 
tion. On the cover of each a formid- 
able parallelogram—seemingly thereto 
appended by an assistant bill-sticker— 
certified that the grammatical revela- 
tions, of which the author’s volume 
was the vehicle, were “ entirely new 
discoveries ;” and the ominous fact 
was meetly emphasised by a profuse 
expenditure of Vauxhall punctua- 
tion. The preface itself was so irre- 
sistible, that we cannot refrain from 
indulging the poetical reader with a 
single extract literally transcribed. 
Voila! “1 have entitled this grammar 
‘ Historical and Literary,’ because I 
have sown the seeds of grammar in the 
fields of history and literature, in Lopes 
thatthe verdure of the foliage germi- 
nating therefrom will be delightful to 
and the sweetness and 
richness of the fruit, which they must 
also naturally exhibit, will be delicious 
and gratifying to the taste, possessing 
equally a peculiar virtue of enlighten- 
ing the sombre shades which may still 
exist in the profound recesses of the 
untutored mind. The transcendent 
eflusions of our eminent writers will 
instruct and enlighten the pupil’s un- 
derstanding, and dilate the nobler 
faculties of the soul, while enjoying all 
the luxuriance of exquisite refinement, 
the elegance of style, and the beautiful 
diction which overspread their match- 
less productions, in which the flowers 
of rhetoric are profusely developed 
and expanded in every variety, and 
where the delightful sensations of 
fancy may be indulged without satiety, 
and without any danger of contamina- 
tion by any impurity of language !” 
Having been duly invested with livery 
and seisin of the foregoing, we speedily 
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made what an Irishman might call 
the verbal obeisance of jusqu’au revoir, 
and left this peripatetic Polypheme 
roaming up and down Holborn, and 
to and fro from it, seeking whom he 
might devour. 

The art of bamboozling, even be 
the raw material ever so favourable 
for its exercise, appears to require 
more astuteness and discernment than 
superficial observers would suppose ; 
and very different indeed are the de- 
grees of talent exhibited by its prac- 
titioners, from Miss Zouch, Ikey 
Solomons, and O'Connell, down to 
poor Tom Flanagan, Van Butchell, 
and Mrs. Serres, better known by her 
illustrious alias, the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland. The ability of seizing 
a transient opportunity at the critical 
moment when it occurs, and turning 
it to immediate advantage before it 
ceases to be available, is held in de- 
servedly high estimation upon ’Change ; 
and a kindred accomplishment in the 
sublime mystery of deception pos- 
sesses, pro tunto, an equal claim to our 
applause. What, for example, could 
be more ingenious than the course 
adopted by certain conscientious vo- 
taries of Crispin last session, when 
the repeal of the leather duty was so 
ostentatiously promulgated by the late 
chancellor of the exchequer? The 
official statement was actually still 
moist on the newspapers of the day, 
when shoemakers’ shops in all direc- 
tions might be seen placarded with an 
announcement that shoes were thence- 
forward to be had for half-price, in 
consequence of the boon so generously 
conferred by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. This was done, too, 
maugre the assurance (which those 
who ran might read), that the vaunted 
reduction would not come into opera- 
tion until the following October, since 
which, purchasers are truly informed 
by the trade that the entire amount 
scarcely exceeds three halfpence in 
the value of a pair of boots! Such 
seasonable chicanery, however, failed 
not of its effect; John Bull gulped 
down the bait greedily for several 
weeks ; bought, at exactly the same 
price as before, sufficient foot-apparel 
for his family to enable them to travel 
Europe as pedestrians ; and the pave- 
ments of Bloomsbury resounded to 
the clatter of new pattens. But it is 
not now for the first time to be de- 
monstrated, that the children of this 
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world are wise in their generation. 
We do all homage to the genius of the 
numerous and respectable fraternity 
alluded to; but were we, like Emanuel 
Swedenbourg, and other great polemi- 
cal innovators, capable of establishing 
a new system of theology, they might 
rest assured that we would carefully 
provide a special limbo for their re- 
ception. 

In an old monkish carol on the 
subject of Dives and Lazarus, we 
remember to have met with the fol- 
lowing very poetical tetrastich : 


*« Rise up, rise up, brother Dives, 
And come along with me ; 
For you’ve a place provided below, 
To sit upon a serpent’s knee.”* 


We shall merely hint that the agree- 
able invitation thus courteously com- 
municated, mutato nomine, would be 
just to our purpose; and a very ap- 
propriate seat for such occupants 
should we deem it. Amongst the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the present 
generation, the egregious inconsist- 
encies which every body has daily op- 
portunities of witnessing are, perhaps, 
on the whole, the most eminently ridi- 
culous. At a time when a humble 
citizen may have his shoes blackened 
by one member of parliament, his 
latitat drawn by another, his hose or 
counterpanes from a third, his sauces 
from a bishop’s brother, his coat from 
the scissors of a German baron, his 
kerchiefs embroidered with the fea- 
tures, names, and salaries of half the 
titled personages of the kingdom,— 
when even the glory of Wellington is 
not sacred from the jeers of a street 
rabble,—who can hear of the noli me 
tangere of rank, and the pride of aris- 
tocracy, without a strong perception of 
the incongruity of the associations ? 
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Again, the moral theatrical public are 
utterly scandalised at the self-degra- 
dation of an ill-used wife, whose ta- 
lents had hitherto conduced to their 
entertainment: all fans are spread be- 
fore all faces, offended virtue draws 
herself up to her demurest height, and 
the “ erring sister” is very properly no 
longer suffered to contaminate chaste, 
or, at all events, polite ears with the 
vocal depravity of a polluted gamut. 
Very well. But let us suppose a large 
proportion of the harlotry of a loose 
profession to be subsequently concen- 
trated in one company, and what shall 
we think if those very advocates of de- 
corum are to be found thronging till 
they actually stop the way to this 
modish receptacle of profligacy and 
licentiousness / Verily, this appears to 
us a marvellously elastic species of 
prudery, that possesses a most con- 
venient faculty of adaptation to time, 
place, and circumstance, and obviously 
resembles the delicate considerateness 
of those pedagogues, who, as Byron 
facetiously observes, have collocated 
all the paw-paw passages of the classics 
in an appendix, out of regard for the 
morals of their pupils, which might 
have been deteriorated by happening 
on them in detail. Taking these two 
facts in connexion, it would seem, 
then, that the first object of censure 
will only require (like the poor girl 
who applied for admission into the 
Magdalene Asylum) a long course of 
iniquity to be thoroughly qualified for 
the patronage of a community, that 
finds a camel so much easier of masti- 
cation than a gnat. It certainly does 
appear to be a fit case for the inter- 
ference of “ the Sisters of Charity,” if 
that amiable association may be per- 
mitted to take cognizance of these 
matters, since the public have been 


* To zoological readers, the subjoined stanza from “ the unfortunate” Mr. 
Horace Smith’s novel of Zillah, will be no less interesting than the above: it occurs 
in a particularly sublime account of the passage through the Red Sea : 


“* The Behemoth opens his cavernous jaw, 
His red nostrils smoke,—he is rearing to leap ; 
The scaly Leviathan lifts up his paw, 
While his fire-flashing eye-balls emblazon the deep, 
And the bristling sea-dragon in impotent wrath, 
With his tail churns the shivering sea into froth!” [Query broth ?] 


By the way, this Pamela of the Holy City is really a very respectable gentlewoman, 
in whose adventures our gallantry was necessarily much interested ; but we could 
have wished, and be it said sotto voce, that she had abstained from gallivanting about 
Rome with gentlemen in hackney coaches in the days of Mark Antony. Had such an 
incident occurred at Mile-end or the Minories, we should have considered it tout-d- 


fait comme il faut, or at least rather more in accordance with historical propriety. 
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found such incompetent and capri- 
cious arbiters. Akin to this may be 
mentioned the indignities offered to 
the half-baked Frenchman of the Ar- 
gyll Rooms, solely because he would 
not perpetrate felo de se for the gratifi- 
cation of his good-natured visitors, 
some of whom were, in all likelihood, 
undertakers professionally interested 
in the result. Honest John (God for- 
give him!), it must be owned, struggled 
hard to reduce the poor devil of a 
mounseer to the melancholy predica- 
ment of the Connaught frogs, which, 
in the days of Erin’s glory, we are 
told, 

“Committed suicide to save themselves 

from slaughter.” 


As it was, his incombustible majesty 
must have endured infinitely more 
than Colman’s “ Two single gentle- 
men rolled into one,” inasmuch as 
he remained daily in a hot oven, 
long enough to be done to a turn, 
when, apparently, to think upon “the 
frosty Caucasus,” must have been his 
only resource against what the news- 
papers, in language no less expressive 
than original, term the ravages of the 
devouring element. Ought not this to 
have satisfied * the bloody-minded” 
spectators, as (Mr.) O’Gorman Ma- 
hon called the present ministry, par- 
ticularly when he was willing, more- 
over, to kill “ rabbits young and rabbits 
old,” with whole hecatombs of canine 
victims, in the way of compromise ? 
No one but a donkey of the first mag- 
nitude could have ever been duped 
into a belief that the animal fluids were 
capable of amalgamation with genuine 
Prussic acid; but as there was so much 
in Chabert's performances well worthy 
ofa place in that veracious chronicle, 
known to our ancestors by the name 
of Wonley’s Wonders, his professed 
invulnerability on this point might have 
been, at least for a while longer, con- 
nived at as a harmless piece of jug- 
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glery, tolerant as people generally are of 
deceptions much more dangerous and 
fully as offensive. Our neighbours, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion ; and 
the fire-king, who would have gladly 
“drank to them only with his eyes,” 
politely declined, at their pressing in- 
stances, to leave the warm precincts of 
the cheerful day, intuitively convinced 
that, should his intestines be once ap- 
prised of the “exhibition” of so sepul- 
chral a beverage, “there must have 
been an elegy, and not a fine oration.” 
John Bull accordingly kicked him 
into the cellar for obstinacy, put his 
hat on his head like a wild beast, his 
hands in his breeches-pockets like a 
crocodile,* and hastened to St. James’s 
Street to hear certain educated poodles, 
pugs, and curs of low degree, trans~- 
lating from the Sanscrit; and witness 
their display of other erudite, extra- 
ordinary, and undoglike accomplish- 
ments. 

Apropos of dogs: during the early 
part of last summer, when the pub- 
lic suddenly commenced such a fero- 
cious crusade against the entire spe- 
cies,-— when no cur of common 
sense would venture to present his 
proscribed snout in any frequented 
thoroughfare—so truculent was the 
persecution to which every pedestrian 
quadruped of his name and nature 
was indiscriminately subjected,—we 
were often not a little amused at ob- 
serving a favoured unit of that class 
called, in compliment to royalty, King 
Charles’s breed, in the unmolested en- 
joyment of a seat of honour at the door 
of almost every equipage exhibiting the 
usual indications of affluence and fa- 
shion. Withits patrician party-coloured 
paw listlessly reclining on the window,t+ 
in that elegant and unconstrained atti- 
tude which especially characterises dogs 
accustomed to good company, there sat 
the coxcombical little beastly aristo- 
crat, in pride of place, but languid with 
ennui, a perfect picture of pampered 





* Whether these exquisite figures of speech are strictly what the ancients 
termed the similitude of dissimilitude, we pretend not to decide; but the merit 
of their invention, alas! belongs not to us. They are justly affiliated on the famous 
Sir Boyle Roche, whose speeches have been hitherto most unaccountably omitted 


in Howard’s Beauties of Literature. 


_ + “Curiosity,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ is natural to man, to monkeys, and to little dogs. 
Take a little dog with you in your carriage; he will continually be putting up his 
paws against the door, to see what is passing. A monkey searches every where, 


und has the air of examining every thing. 


As to men, you know how they are 


constituted ; Rome, London, Paris, —all pass their time in inquiring what's the 


news?” 
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indolence, caressed withal by some 
blooming youthful daughter of nobi- 
lity; while its pensive skin-and-bone 
contemporaries, to whom it gave the 
cut direct, might be seen skulking ig- 
nominiously through lane and alley, 
in jeopardy of their lives. Many a 
time and oft, through sheer envy of 
their voluptuous situation, have we 
longed to plant upon the silky jaw of 
these our canine superiors, such an 
unequivocal manipular token of resent- 
ment, as would at least have had the 
effect of considerably disconcerting 
them for the contingent remainder of 
their ride. How happily did a worthy 
alderman embody the popular feeling 
on the subject of dogs supposed to 
be non compos, in a bill which he 
very judiciously introduced into par- 
liament, when the puppy panic was at 
its height! When that sagacious mea- 
sure comes into operation, we doubt 
whether any of this suspicious race will 
have the temerity to lose his wits, if he 
only allows himself time to reflect, that 
by so doing he will become liable to 
be apprehended by any of the king’s 
lieges, and delivered over-to the cus- 
tody of a constable. Besides, an ac- 
tual bite in those days will be no such 
serious matter, for the party bitten will 
be empowered to levy a fine of ten 
pounds sterling on the owner of the 
canine offender, in the way of compen- 
sation. Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
indeed, is said to be of opinion that 
this provision is still somewhat defec- 
tive, since it gives no remedy by action 
of assault and battery against the rabid 
party itself; but the objection was of 
course overruled by the “ absolute wis- 
dom” of his brother alderman, in con- 
sideration of the obnubilated faculties 
of a dog so circumstanced ; intention, 
as he compassionately suggested, being 
wanting, in order to make it fairly re- 
sponsible for the mischief. The poor 
animal, however, even under the sys- 
tem to be introduced by the sapient 
civic legislator, we fear will be fated 
to furnish a four-footed illustration of 
the celebrated maxim, quos vult per- 
dere Jupiter dementat. To insinuate 
that this worthy alderman might browse 
with impunity upon thistles, in com- 
pany with those venerable “ tenanters 
of nature’s common” whose intellect- 
ual powers enable them to distinguish 
“their master’s crib,” would be par- 
ticularly discourteous, inasmuch as we 
could specify other honourable, and 
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even right honourable gentlemen, to 
say nothing of noble lords, who have 
also heads apparently as thick as a 
November fog in the purlieus of Old 
Jewry ; and such, too, may be found 
amongst the select “whom the king 
delighteth to honour.” 

But without frivolously cavilling 
at the merits of individuals, were 
we merely to notice the prescriptive 
usages of parliament, we should al- 
most be induced to make inferences 
scarcely tolerant of its claim to the 
immemorial title of collective wis- 
dom. Witness the speaker’s official 
horror at the appalling indecorum of 
“an honourable member walking on 
the floor with his hat on,” although 
it is more than probable that another 
equally honourable member at the mo- 
ment is lounging beside him on the 
first opposition bench, with his feet 
upon the table, unreprimanded and 
unnoticed. The custom of informing 
the house that the house itself has 
been in the house of lords, appears 
likewise a mode of proceeding rather 
unaccountable in a people to whom 
Hibernian blunders are so prolific a 
source of ridicule. But the dignity of 
the legislature requires that we should 
abstain from further invidious allusion 
to a topic, which would probably give 
the Wynns and the Littletons as much 
uneasiness as many of their compeers 
might be supposed to feel upon reading 
that ominous notification in Grainger’s 
very popular poem on The Sugar- 
cane: 

‘“« Now, muse, let’s sing of rats !” 


To look for nothing but common sense, 
when “ motley’s your only wear,” 
would be as unreasonable as to expect 
that a London pullet,—if that rara 
avis have more than an imaginary exist- 
ence in Cockney ornithology,—would 
condescend, at any given period of 
oviparous gestation, to bring forth a 
production of less antiquity than “a 
nest egg” in rural hen-house parlance. 


“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat,” 


is a Hudibrastic sentiment to which 
we could never give in our adhesion, 
as it appears to us no less metaphysi- 
cally false than grammatically incor- 
rect. If, however, it be true in prin- 
ciple, notwithstanding our disinclina- 
tion to receive it, we presume no one 
will have the hardihood to doubt, that 
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society, as NOW constituted, must have 
reached that precise degree of happi- 
ness which poets in fancy sketches 
have depicted, and optimists antici- 
pated in their dream of perfectibility. 
If so, then flourish humbug! which 
needs but to proceed for yet a little 
longer at its present railway rate, in 
order to establish a reversionary golden 
age, similar to that so exquisitely ima- 
gined by those ingenious artists, who 
surround our primitive ancestors in 
the copper-plate with every outland- 
ish specimen of animated nature that 
could possibly have done honour to the 
“ Elephant’s Feast,” or the “ Peacock at 
Ilome,” and represent the patriarchal 
couple in the midst, like the statues 
of heathen goddesses in the groves of 
Blarney (to wit, “bold Neptune, Plu- 
tarch, and Nicodemus,”)— 


“Stark mother-naked in the open air.” 


To be capable of uttering such an 
aspiration within the bills of mortality, 
is, we humbly opine, a pretty decisive 
proof of a philanthropic disposition. 
Of how many objects within the foot- 
worn precincts of the metropolis may 
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it be said, that deception in some shape 
is the very end of their creation ; and 
how accordant with the fitness of things 
is the matutinal ululatory summons of 
the dairy-maid, who tenders from the 
area, “early as by break of day,” her 
diurnal measure of that equivocal fluid 
which she facetiously calls milk, al- 
though, by a very simple process of 
chemistry, the lacteal secretion is so 
inundated with agua pura from subur- 
ban pumps, that the cow herself would 
have stared with amazement at the ap- 
parent result of her ruminations. Such, 
however, is the demoralising influence 
of bucolical evil habits, that the lady 
of the pail would not even have the 
grace, with Sterne’s angel, to “ blush 
as she gave it in.” We can only lift 
up our hands with the very novel and 
unhackneyed quotation of 


O sacra auri fames, quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis ! 
Thus the system suitably commences, 
‘When day first grizzles the black 
hair of night,” 
and is sustained, con spirito, till gas 
and starlight have relieved the sun. 


ON THE INNOVATIONS OF LORD BROUGHAM.—LETTER I. 


BY A TRUE TORY. 


Tue progressive disorganisation of 
Society on the continent of Europe 
would be less alarming, were it not 
reflected in ominous signs among our- 
selves. It is not, however, my inten- 
tion to examine the causes which have 
led to this state of things, but merely 
to notice a few particulars that would 
Justify an inference, humiliating to our 
national pride,—even forboding to the 
dissolution of the empire. Some great 
moral influence seems to have been 
withdrawn from our affairs, and a fatal 
equality, in capacity and attainments, 
among our public men, indicates that 
we have reached an eddy, if not a limit, 
in our fortunes. 

That the country no longer contains 
an individual who can be regarded 
with that reverential confidence which 
constitutes the power of a statesman, 
will not be disputed. We have only 
departmental spirits, and not even 





among them one of predominant ta- 
lent in bis own class. I speak not of 
the king’s ministers, but comprehen- 
sively of all that class from whom 
ministers must necessarily be selected, 
and whose respective qualifications are 
supposed to mark them for particular 
employments. This dearth of general 
talent is itself alarming, and is fear- 
fully aggravated by a still more awful 
symptom. Where any talent is dis- 
cernible, all its bias and predilection 
is adverse to whatever was heretofore 
esteemed the pride and glory of the 
empire. Ancient custom is despised ; 
institutions established to restrain pre- 
cipitancy, are condemned as impedi- 
ments; the most sacred and the oldes¢t 
of all those things for which we hal- 
lowed the wisdom of our ancestors, 
the accumulated results of the expe- 
rience of ages, are treated as the 
expedients of a day; and laws and 
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tribunals, property and privilege, are 
alike regarded as the remnants of an- 
tiquity that cannot be too soon recast. 
The nation in furor throws herself into 
the embraces of change, and revolution 
will be the progeny. 

As the character of every age is 
commonly represented by some indi- 
vidual, we have only to look at Lord 
Brougham, who is unquestionably, in 
England, the embodied spirit of this 
portentous time, to see the tendencies 
of that distemper which I apprehend 
threatens our political existence. He 
is the open and declared, though, it 
may be, unconscious enemy of every 
existing institution, whether in church 
or state, under a plausible antipathy to 
obsolete abuses—ever urging that all 
must be altered to suit the genius of 
the age. Can his greatest admirer deny 
this? But reparation does not content 
him—old things must be removed, 
and his own inventions substituted. 
He aspires to the glory of re-modelling 
the state—to change all, and to give 
us, in the room of those things which 
have stood the test of ages, contrivances 
which have but his own opinion to re- 
commend them. Their theoretic beauty 
may be acknowledged by a few; but 
experience dreads to encounter the 
confusion they may produce. Can this 
be denied? The established judicature 
of bankruptcy, so essential to the com- 
merce of the empire, is a special in- 
stance. He does not pause to think if 
it may be improved —no ; down with it 
all—shovel the rubbish into the carts. 
He has the plan ofa noble edifice ; and 
the nation, in its admiration of the 
unknown thing, is resolved to assist 
him in erecting the building. Can 
this be denied! The ancient academies 
of learning still withstand his menaces, 
but he has ordained their overthrow, 
and his sappersand miners are already 
at work,— to say nothing of that phe- 
nomenon of his own special design, 
the London University, which has 
risen, like an exhalation, at his bidding. 
He has denounced our courts of law, 
and all the labyrinths that lead to jus- 
tice, as full of nuisance. Does he 
propose to cleanse this Augean stable? 
No: he demands their total demoli- 
tion. Amendment he derides,—he 
desires change ; and can it be denied 
that the nation, “ by a strange frenzy 
driven,” seconds his outery, and ap- 
plauds his endeavours? Reparation, 
and the slow processes of improve- 
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ment, suit not the vehement genius of 
an innovating era—nor the genius of 
Lord Brougham. 

But let me not be misunderstood. 
I impute not to him in any degree 
other than the best motives; I only 
question the wisdom of his purposes, 
—his agency in connexion with the 
spirit of the age. He assumes too 
much of the theogonite to be wise; 
and change, more than improvement, 
is alike the object of his pursuit and 
that of the time. 

That the tendency of the age is to 
change, and change too of a particular 
description, is unquestionable. It 
proceeds upon the pretext of correct- 
ing abuses,—of restoring things to 
their original integrity ; but, instead 
of doing so, is not the effect of all we 
see around us a removal of old things 
and a substitution of new? Whether 
this be good or evil is not the ques- 
tion ; but is it not the fact? And can 
any established custom or thing, no 
matter of what kind, be removed with- 
out causing confusion? The rule 
holds good whether applied to fabrics, 
or ordinances, or real institutions. 

In degrees, more or less, the symp- 
toms of this predilection for change 
exist all over the world. The stars 
that shed influence on the religious 
reformation are again in similar con- 
figurations. Age confers no venera- 
tion; on the contrary, it is now a 
popular dogma, that the wisdom of our 
ancestors is a ridiculous imposition on 
the common sense of mankind. Is 
this, to use no more direct term, a 
judicious doctrine? for, in all ages, 
political institutions are rarely deemed 
valuable until they have received the 
sanction of experience. Can, there- 
fore, those expedients which we are so 
anxious to substitute for the forms and 
usages with which our ancestors con- 
structed their institutions, be regarded 
with any sentiment beyond a hope that 
they may be more beneficial ?—a 
hope mingled with dread lest they 
prove otherwise ? 

Why time alone can bear testimony 
to the merits of political institutions 
we know not: it belongs to the course 
ef Providence, and may arise from 
some inherent quality in the gradual 
opening wisdom of successive genera- 
tions. Great geniuses sometimes out- 
run their age; Chancellor Brougham 
may be of that kind, and his hunger 
for innovations may be found here- 
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after contributory to his 6wn fame, 
and salutary to the world. But such 
perspective enjoyment is not for or- 
dinary mortals,—the plain common 
sense of the present looks only to the 
interests of its own day and genera- 
tion, and it fears that the same ge- 
neration which rouses anarchy may not 
exist long enough to enjoy the fructi- 
fying consequences which are to suc- 
ceed the storm. We may see the 
waters subside, and the enriching mud 
and slough upon the land; but we 
may doubt if the span of life will be 
so lengthened by the influences of 
any reform, as to assure us we shall 
live to enjoy the blossoms, far less to 
gather the ripened fruits. 

The spirit of the age, speaking 
through Lord Brougham, is clearly 
adverse to the existing order of things 
in church and state. Are we not thence 
to expect, that the government, over the 
councils of which he may happen to 
domineer by his superiority, will be 
animated with a desire to effect some 
change in them? which change must 
he and shall be in conformity to 1s 
preconceived designs. These designs 
have for their object the astonishment 
of posterity, for whose benefit they 
may be great ; but as we cannot judge 
for posterity, we may be allowed to 
think it a hardship to make us “ pay 
the piper” for the dancing, seeing 
how little yer posterity has done for 
us. 

Doubtless, in the tribunals of bank- 
ruptey there may be many abuses that 
should be removed ; but does it be- 
speak the wisdom of a judicious un- 
dertaking, to sweep all the judicature 
at once away, without making even a 
single attempt to amend what exists— 
what we have been long used to, and 
what we understand? The genius that 
watches with modesty over the affairs 
of man, no doubt will consent that 
errors should be corrected. But it is 
hot correction that is proposed, it is 
change,—a substitution of something 
new and unknown for the long-re- 
spected old. It may be true that our 
ancient colleges and other seats of 
learning have not, in their tuition, kept 
pace with the progress of knowledge, 
and that much of the instruction which 
they teach is obsolete. But we ask 
Whether an anathema should be pro- 
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nounced against them, or whether it 
would not be more consonant to the 
natural ancient course of human af- 
fairs to try if they can be improved? 
We think it admits of doubt if it be 
wise to treat such ‘ time-honoured” 
institutions as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge with such contempt as to 
lessen them in public estimation, in 
order to prepare the public to look at 
their destruction with indifference, 
and to the application of their re- 
venues to the rising piles and the 
untried codes and systems of Lord 
Brougham. That his lordship be- 
lieves in the rectitude of his intentions 
cannot be doubted; but that is not 
enough to pacify the apprehension of 
those who witness the vehemence with 
which he wields the besom of destruc- 
tion. 

Of the superior talents and intellec- 
tual energy of Lord Brougham, there 
can be no doubt; but their genus and 
kind call for the most solemn and 
serious consideration. Are they, we 
do not hesitate to inquire, endowments 
of such a nature as should be seen on 
the woolsack— such qualities as should 
belong to the bighest authority in the 
law? Let even the greatest worshippers 
of this extraordinary man answer the 
question. Does he not often, in the 
impetuosity of his haste, spurn at those 
sacred fences which experience has set 
up around property? Look at the 
wild and daring doctrines which he 
has sometimes, in his paroxysms, 
launched against the consecrated ex- 
istence of individual property, in his 
raving orations on the West Indies — 
and think how they may be applied to 
all property ! 

But it may be said, if this stupen- 
dous being be so vast, incomprehen- 
sible, and powerful, how can his pre- 
dominance in the state be reconciled 
with what I have just said about the 
general dearth of talent? It is the 
proof of it. Who can contend with 
him? Are not all his qualifications of 
the most baneful kind, and such as 
make prudence shudder? But where 
is the antidote? Is he not in full 
possession of all the ascendency that 
belongs to wisdom? but where is that 
calm, that moderate and restraining 
grace, which should awe the demon of 
the storm ? 
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AMERICAN TRADITIONS.—BO. Il. 


BY JOHN GALT, FSQ. 


THE EARLY MISSIONARLES; OR, THE DISCOVERY OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Amonc the earliest missionaries sent 
to convert the Indians to the Christian 
belief, was Joseph Price, a young man 
who had received directions to pene- 
trate farther into the vast forests which 
clothe the continent of America to- 
wards the north than had been at that 
time accomplished. In this hazardous 
undertaking he was accompanied by 
Henry Wilmington, who, actuated by 
the same religious motives, had volun- 
teered to attend him. ‘They had been 
landed at Boston, then a very small 
but thriving village, about a month 
previous, where they made the neces- 
sary preparations for their expedition, 
and recruited themselves afier a pas- 
sage of thirteen weeks from Plymouth, 
for so long a passage was not uncom- 
mon in those times in traversing the 
Atlantic. 

It was a fine morning in the latter 
end of May when they bade adieu to 
the inhabitants, by whom they had 
been hospitably entertained, and, ac- 
companied by the good wishes of all, 
proceeded towards the hitherto unex- 
plored forest. 

The buds were now beginning to 
expand into leaves, and the sun was 
often darkened by the vast flocks of 
migratory pigeons, which, when the 
woods allowed, sometimes flew so 
close to the ground, that the travellers 
could beat them down with their 
sticks. Before sailing from England 
they had often heard persons who 
had crossed the Atlantic mention this 
circumstance, but they suspected them 
of exaggeration until they witnessed it 
themselves. 

It was their intention to visit a dis- 
tant track of country, of which nothing 
was known except vague reports of 
sheets of water so immense, that, but 
for the circumstance of their being 
fresh, might have led them to suppose 
they were onan island. These reports 
were for the most part gathered from 
the Indians, on whose testimony little 
reliance could be placed, as none of 
their informers could speak from their 
own knowledge. 

To aid them in their pursuit, they 
were provided with compasses and 
armed with fowling-pieces. They, 








course towards the 
place to which most of the Indians 
alluded, had, it is true, but slight 
grounds on which to rest their hopes 
of success; animated, however, with the 
desire of fulfilling what they had un- 
dertaken, they thought little of the 
difficulties which might attend it: 
accordingly, it was without regret that 
they were now leaving the seitled part 
of the country. 

Having travelled several days with- 
out seeing any thing worthy of notice, 
they arrived at the ultimate farm they 
could expect to meet with before their 
return. After remaining there for the 
night, they continued their journey 
through the forest, which had most 
likely never been previously trodden 
by the feet of civilised man. The 
startled deer frequently crossed their 
path, and a few birds were the only 
objects that varied the silent solitude 
around. 

Guided by their compasses, they 
continued their progress many days, 
until they arrived at the banks of a 
large and rapid river, which they in 
vain endeavoured to pass, as _ its 
breadth and swiftness precluded the 
hope of their being able to swim 
across it. After proposing many ex- 
pedients, all of which they soon found 
to be impracticable, they determined 
on trusting themselves to some one of 
the many fallen trees which lay in 
every eddy along its banks; and hav- 
ing selected one whose branches lay in 
such a manner as would prevent it from 
turning over, they entwined boughs to 
form a small kind of basket, into 
which, having provided themselves 
with stout poles, they entered, taking 
care that neither their guns nor ammu- 
nition suffered from the water; they 
then steadily pushed it from the shore 
into the stream, and continued doing 
so until the water grew so deep that 
the poles were of no avail, and they 
were obliged to trust to Providence to 
‘carry them to the other side. 

For some time they continued in 
the middle of the river, without in- 
clining to either bank, when they 
perceived that, by the help of the wind, 
they were quickly gaining on a large 
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pine, which was slowly floating down- 
wards. On reaching it, they stretched 
out their poles with a great effort, and 
succeeded in pushing themselves into 
water where they could again find bot- 
tom. After much labour, our travel- 
lers touched the bank, on which they 
quickly leaped, having taken out their 
arms, and continued their journey, 
rejoicing. 

They soon after arrived at a spot 
where they deemed it fit to wait till 
the following morning, and, it being 
their custom, they went out hunting, 
in order to provide provision for 
the next day’s wants, at that time 
easily accomplished, as the forests 
abounded with herds of deer, which, 
having been seldom disturbed, were 
exceedingly tame. On this occasion 
they soon beheld a great number 
watching a furious encounter between 
two large bucks, which, with the 
utmost animosity, were endeavouring 
to gore each other. Surprised at a 
sight they had never before seen, they 
determined to await the result; and 
after some time, one of the combatants, 
by an amazing leap, sprang past the 
other, and, swiftly turning round, 
drove his horns into the side of his 
adversary, and instantly killed him. 

The missionaries, running to the 
spot, frightened away the remainder 
of the herd, while they took pos- 
session of the fallen one, and, having 
taken what would serve them for 
several days, left the carcass to the 
wolves. 

In about a week after, they reached 
a chain of mountains, where they rest- 
ed for the night, and next morning 
proceeded to ascend their steep and 
sandy sides, up which they were ena- 
bled to drag themselves by grasping 
the trees; nevertheless, they were 
several times nearly precipitated into 
the gulf below. Wilmington, on one 
occasion in particular, when they were 
ascending a very dangerous part of the 
mountain, inadvertently seized a rotten 
branch, which, giving way, caused him 
to be hurried downward to the very 
brink of a precipice, where he saved 
himself by catching hold of a project- 
ing bough. Thus they advanced for 
the remainder of that day, in the even- 
ing of which they took advantage of a 
small space of level ground to remain 
until the morning. About noon, they 
Succeeded in gaining the summit 
of the ridge; and in order that they 
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might view the surrounding country, 
they with some difficulty ascended a 
barren crag that reared itself high 
above the others, for without having 
met with this, the trees would have 
excluded every prospect. Having 
reached its loftiest pinnacle, they 
turned their eager eyes to see if they 
could behold any traces of the mighty 
seas of fresh water which had been 
described to them by the Indians ; but, 
to their sorrow, as far as the sight 
could stretch, only vast woods met 
their anxious gaze. 

While thus engaged, they some- 
times heard the piercing cries of the 
hawk in pursuit of his prey; far un- 
der them, and among the trees, the 
drumming of the partridge and the 
tapping of the woodpecker could be 
clearly distinguished. Being somewhat 
disappointed, they silently commenced 
wending their lonely way down the 
side of the mountain; but notwith- 
standing their utmost exertions, they 
could not succeed in descending the 
range that evening, and were compelled 
by the approaching darkness to seek a 
spot where they might safely rest. 
Early in the morning they awoke, 
and, continuing their descent with 
renewed energy, soon surpassed the 
formidable obstacle which the hills 
had opposed. 

Having rested for the remainder of 
that day, they again began to cross the 
level country, and continued doing so 
for many days without having seen a 
single human being since their depar- 
ture from the farm, when, one day, in 
a glade of the woods, they saw 
a band of Indians among the trees, 
who, having approached, spoke in a 
pleasant but to them unknown lan- 
guage. Their gestures betokened their 
surprise at beholding people so differ- 
ent in colour to themselves, and armed 
with what appeared to them only 
polished sticks. While thus employed, 
a flock of wild geese flew high above 
their heads, at which the Indians 
discharged their arrows, but they 
fell short of their intended mark ; 
when Price and Wilmington, raising 
their guns, fired, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the natives, two of the flock 
came fluttering to their feet. The 
spectators crowded round the Euro- 
peans, and with much curiosity began 
to admire the weapons which they had 
formerly despised. Their wonder was 
not diminished when they saw what 
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they imagined pounded cinders put 
into the muzzles of the guns, and then, 
on pulling a small piece of iron, a flash 
of fire, accompanied with smoke and 
a loud report, immediately followed. 
The chief, by signs, appeared to ask 
them to accompany him, that the rest 
of his tribe might see what seemed to 
them exceedingly wonderful ; and, 
having followed him, they soon arrived 
at a place where several Indians were 
engaged in erecting small wigwams of 
bark. The chief, however, made them 
understand that this was only their 
hunting ground, and told them that 
their village lay far off, in the direction 
of the sun, which was then sinking 
behind the trees, and to which they 
should soon return. From this time 
the missionaries commenced learning 
the language of their entertainers, in 
which they were able to converse with 
some facility by the time that the In- 
dians returned to their village, which 
was situated on the Oneida. Having 
arrived there, Price began to teach 
them: but they, having patiently lis- 
tened to his first sermon, to his great 
sorrow never assembled to hear him 
again; and, in consequence, he told 
Wilmington that he would try to dis- 
cover whether there was any truth in 
the reports they had heard at Boston 
concerning the inland waters, and 
asked him if he was willing to be his 
companion. Wilmington assented ; 
and having endeavoured to inform 
the Indians of their intention, the 
chief, who had conducted them to 
the village, made them understand 
that the river which flowed past led to 
an immense basin, which they sup- 
posed was formed by the continual 
running of several large rivers, but 
that few of his tribe had ever paddled 
far round its borders. There was, 
however, an old man, who in his youth 
had ventured to proceed in his canoe 
for many suns along it, and returned 
with the report that he had arrived at 
an immense river which ran into the 
fresh sea, where, having landed for the 
purpose of hunting, he had heard a 
terrific roaring, as he thought, of waters, 
and, advancing through the woods to- 
wards the sound for some miles, the 
stream became so rapid that no canoe 
could go up againstit. Being very much 
alarmed, he had hurried back to his 
bark, and instantly commenced his 
return ; but he was the only one of the 
tribe who had ever dared to sail so far, 
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and from his account they supposed 
it the source of the lake. 

Having learnt this, they asked the 
chief, whose name was Maiook, whe- 
ther he would allow any of his Indians 
to accompany them down the river to 
the lake, and ascertain from whence 
the sound that had alarmed the aged 
Indian arose. He at first tried to dis- 
suade them, by every argument in his 
power; but finding his endeavours of 
no avail, he said that he would himself 
join them in their expedition. It was 
therefore agreed that they should sail 
down the river the week following ; but 
before the time determined on, an event 
occurred that considerably delayed 
their departure. 

On rising one morning, they re- 
marked that large clouds of smoke 
were drifting over their heads, accom- 
panied by an overpowering pressure 
of heat, which the Indians said was 
occasioned by the woods being on fire; 
and as the wind was high, showers of 
ashes frequently fell around them. To 
avoid these they took shelter in their 
wigwams, br't the hotness of the air, 
together with the smoke, increased so 
much, that, being in danger of suffo- 
cation, the chief proposed that they 
should cast themselves into the Oneida; 
and as no better proposition could be 
made, they hurried into it, and remained 
with only their heads above water, 
being often obliged to immerse them 
likewise : they were thus situated many 
hours, while the water was black with 
the ashes that fell around them. The 
wind, at last, to their great joy, 
changed, and relieved them from their 
perilous position by driving the flames 
in the contrary direction. They did 
not, however, quit the water, as the 
ground was still covered with burning 
embers. On leaving the river, they saw, 
to their mortification, that the village 
was on fire in several places, and it 
was some time before they succeeded 
in stopping the progress of the burn- 
ing, the canoes which they had drawn 
up on the shore were also consumed. 
After repairing the damage and making 
other canoes, they began their expedi- 
tion; and having paddled for several 
days, one calm and beautiful evening 
they were astonished at the sight of 

Lake Ontario. As far as the eye 
could reach, they could only see what 
appeared to them boundless water, 
which lay without the slightest ripple 
on its glassy surface, undisturbed by 
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the softest breath of wind. They 
then continued paddling round the 
shore, looking out for a place where 
they might safely moor their canoes 
during the night, and, among the 
many small inlets, they soon discovered 
one fitted for their purpose, which they 
immediately entered. At sunrise they 
again advanced on their adventurous 
expedition. As they coasted along, 
the deer would sometimes look at 
them from among the thickets which 
fringed the borders of the lake; and at 
other times they saw them swimming 
across the mouths of the various creeks 
or rivers which they passed in their 
progress. They were, however, too 
much engaged in admiring the lonely 
magnificence ofthe surrounding scenery 
to interrupt the playful gambols of the 
deer by endeavouring to wound them, 
which they only did when their neces- 
sities compelled. Thus they paddled 
onward for several days, without per- 
ceiving any thing that might lead 
them to suppose they were approach- 
ing the spot to which the old Indian 
had alluded; when, one hazy morn- 
ing, having proceeded many miles 
before the sun had power to dispel 
the thick mists, they were delighted at 
seeing themselves, as the air at noon 
cleared, about to enter a large river 
which flowed rapidly into the lake. 
As this in some measure coincided 
with the first part of what had been 
related to them, they determined on 
entering it; but after paddling up it 
for some time, the current grew so 
strong that they were compelled to 
disembark, and continue their journey 
by land on the edge of the high preci- 
pitous bank. 

The wind, softly blowing, rustled 
among the trees, but sometimes they 
fancied that a distant rumbling could 
be distinguished. 

Having followed the course of the 
stream along the edge of the cliff for 
some distance, Price proposed that 
one of them should ascend a tree and 
follow the course of the river upward 
with his eye, and try if he could dis- 
cover whence the sound that reached 
them arose. Maiook, therefore, told 
one of his Indians to climb up a lofty 
pine which grew apart from the rest ; 
and he had hardly ascended half-way, 
when, uttering a cry of astonishment, 
he hastened to the ground and told his 
comrades that he had seen immense 
clouds of spray rising far above the 
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trees, but he could not perceive from 
what cause they arose. Encouraged 
by this report, after refreshing them- 
selves (being much wearied by their 
toilsome march), they hastened along 
the edge of the cliffs, while the rush- 
ing sound that had been gradually 
increasing was every instant becoming 
more and more tremendous, and the 
velocity of the stream made them 
imagine that they were in the vicinity 
ofa furious rapid, when, on advancing 
from the thick bushes, they suddenly 
found themselves on a bare ledge of 
rock which overhung an immense 
chasm, into which two streams and a 
mighty river were tumbling with a 
noise that drowned all their excla- 
mations of surprise, and which was 
louder than the voice of the ocean in 
astorm. Springing back with terror 
from the edge of the precipice over 
which they had so nearly plunged, 
they eyed the thundering and foam- 
ing torrent with amazement, not no- 
ticing that part of the rock on which 
they had just been standing was 
tottering, and slowly separating itself 
from the adjoining mass, till roused 
by the crash with which it was pre- 
cipitated into the gulf below, shaking 
the living rock from whence it had 
been detached, and resounding through 
the woods, far above the roaring of 
the stupendous cataract. The mis- 
sionaries involuntarily leaped back 
among the trees, not daring to return 
to the place where they had been, 
and viewed with more composure 
the awful prospect before them. The 
river above the falls was for some dis- 
tance a furious rapid, rushing with in- 
credible force towards the precipice ; 
but when on its very brink, it, in some 
parts of the great stream, became calm ; 
other parts were white with foam. 
While thus engaged, Maiook, with 
a loud cry, directed their attention toa 
large deer, which, in vain struggling 
against the overpowering suction of 
the falls, was rapidly coming to de- 
struction. They watched its fruitless 
endeavours to reach the shore; but on 
arriving at the deceitful calm, it looked 
wildly, with distended nostrils and 
outstretched neck, aud seemed to be 
crying; but the roar of the cataracts 
drowned its voice, and it was soon 
precipitated into the boiling abyss. 
The French, from the province of 
Quebec, may have reached as far be- 
fore, but Price and his companion 
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believed they were the first who had 
penetrated to that spot; and when 
they returned back to the settlements, 
their description of the unparalleled 
magnificence of the cataracts to 
which Maiook gave the name of 
Niagara, or the thundering waters, 
was deemed incredible. But the 
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wilderness has now been banished 
from the scene, and festivity and 
commerce have there established them- 
selves amidst the simple sublimity that 
distinguishes this, the most impressive 
spectacle of the kind to be seen on 
the whole earth. 


G. 





SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER.* 


We have a most stupendous regard 
for Mrs. 8. C. Hall; and, as we do 
not remember ever to have beheld the 
beauty of her benevolent countenance, 
our readers will readily conceive that 
the lady owes the enjoyment of our 
grace and favour to her merits as a 
writer, and to our diligence as perusers. 
Her first series of Sketches of Irish 
Character having reached a second 
edition, we shall limit our lucubrations 
to the new series, in order that it may 
also reach, as it assuredly deserves to 
do, a second—nay, a third—or, if 
we might be permitted to pull the 
gentle public by the ear, even a fourth 
edition. We sit down to our present 
task con amore. Be not alarmed, 
Mrs. Hall; we merely mean to say 
that we come to the task in good 
spirits—and why? Because, by a 
singular dispensation, we happen to 
have read the book which we are 
about to review. Ah, Mrs. Hall! 
Mrs. Hall! did you but know the 
virtuous self-appreciation with which 
a critic, aware of his own and of the 
public’s mental power, — in 
his labour when any of the thousand 
and one vast 


** Violators of the foolscap fair” 


hath ventured to send his work, redo- 
lent of lamps and heavy moisture, 
“with the author’s compliments ”— 
did you, dear madam, know the 
summary mode in which justice is 
administered on such occasions to the 
three parties concerned — namely, our- 
selves, the public, and the perpetrator 
—you would acknowledge, reluctantly 
of course, the intrinsic merit of your 
own volume, which, from page to page, 
has allured us to a thorough perusal — 
thus enabling us to enjoy the unusual 
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satisfaction of knowing not only what 
we are talking about, but eke what the 
author has written about. On this 
latter point it remains for us to en- 
lighten our dearly beloved, the public. 

First, however, we must indulge ina 
little remonstrance with our friend, as 
we intend to make her the very first 
time we have the satisfaction of quali- 
fying her congou with a nutshell of 
cognac. The amiable matron tells us 
that “ she cannot rest satisfied without 
expressing her most grateful recollec- 
tions of the encouragement it was her 
happy fortune to receive, in her humble 
efforts to accomplish an object always 
nearest her heart—that of making 
Ireland agreeably and advantageously 
known to England.” Now, the fair 
writer cannot here be alluding to the 
country, for the beauties and the bogs 
of 


‘ The first flower of the earth, and first 
jim of the sea,” 


are perfectly appreciated in England. 
Not a sinner among us but knows full 
well that some of the finest scenery 
that ever was spoiled in description 
by a demagogue’s oratory, or a poet- 
aster’s verses, (no reference to the 
great O or the Little M,) is to be 
found in Old Ireland, long life to her! 
This fact being, then, universally known 
and admitted, Mrs. Hall must be flat- 
tering herself that she has made the 
Irish people more advantageously 
known to England! Passing by the 
peculiar odd-notionry of making this 
prefatory remark in the page imme- 
diately following a dedication to the 
venerable and _never-to-be-forgotten 
Miss Edgeworth, we beg, in an espe- 
cially earnest tone of voice, to inquire 
what Mrs. Hall can mean by such a 
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sentence as that quoted? Does she 
for a moment suppose that we on this 
side the channel are insensible to the 
beauty, wit, sprightliness, and, to use 
an amazingly German expression, the 
glorious altogetherness of an Irish 
woman, whether girl, or matron, or of 
the certain age? In justice to her 
countrywomen —in justice to herself— 
Mrs. Hall can have no such nonsense 
in her pretty head. Well, with regard 
to the men—to the Irish-men. Is it 
themselves that want a book to make 
them “ agreeably and advantageously 
known to England.” Why, dearest 
Mrs. Hall, could you but once witness 
our especial friends, whom we are not 
at liberty to name — yet we wi// name 
them, the Kiélrippagers — Irishmen 
every soul of them—seated with our 
incomprehensible selves round a table 
just large enough for our number, 
irradiated by a legal lamp and our 
own most lustrous looks—a table not 
groaning, but glistening, under the 
patriarchal vase of primitive simplicity 
—a vase which, 


‘Break it or brew in’t what suction 
you will, 

Och! the scent of the whisky will stick 
to it still!’ 


nottomention the glasses —ah, madam! 
could you once cast your beautiful eyes 
upon this scene, which, to say the truth, 
occurs often enough, you wouldn’t be 
after bothering us with any attempts 
at making the boys “ agreeably” and 
“ advantageously ” known to us. But 
may-be you mean the poor spalpeens 
who drink tea without a taste of the 
qualification —such as Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the purty immitather of that great 
senator, Praed—or Mister Thomas 
Moore, who would rather lick my 
Lord Lansdowne’s shoe, like a slave, 
than toss off his grog like a man — 
or any of the other mealy-mouthed 
potatoes, who would disgrace any soil 
under heaven, and whose “ agreeable- 
ness” and “ advantage” will always 
be believed in most firmly by those 
who know nothing of their pomme-de- 
terre physiognomies. No, no;—with 
all due respect for all who are duly 
respectable, we take leave to say, that 
it would be by no means “ disadvan- 
tageous”” were our countrymen to take 
the trouble of being as “ agreeably” 
known to each other, as Irishmen are 
to them. Just meet a friend half an 
hour before dinner, with an English- 
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man whom you don’t know hanging on 
his arm— isn’t the announcement that 
this third person is to automatonize 
with his knife and fork at your hotel, 
a wintry shower-bath, without the hope 
of an after-glow? But suppose your 
said friend be walking with an Irish- 
man, why, hardly is the ceremony 
of introduction over, before 

‘ Your wish is father, Harry, to the 

thought’ 


that he may, if disengaged, make one of 
three. “ He will have much pleasure.” 
Now, doesn’t that answer call up the 
idea of merry mastication and conver- 
sation during dinner, with a glorious 
thought of jollification and unrestrained 
stretching of legs, when the bottle 
moves in his majestic round, a monarch 
crowned with a diadem of ruby rays— 
a sun of the table, mirrored in a sea of 
bright mahogany! Oh, but we per- 
ceive you nod assent, Mrs. Hall. 
Thank you, thank you; a very pretty 
convert you make. And now for your 
book. 

The first of the thirteen stories 
whereof consisteth this second series, 
is called “ Mabel O’Neil’s curse.” 
The mystery of the history is simple 
enough—so simple, indeed, that we 
have nothing to say about it— barring 
the moral, which comes last, and which 
is really very good and somewhat old ; 
namely, that the best way to keep off a 
curse is not to desarve it. 

* Annie Leslie,” the second story in 
the list, relates the fatal effects of young 
women telling thumping falsehoods on 
the subject of their affections-——pretend- 
ing to love the man they don’t love, 
and not to love the man they do love 
—an ingenious piece of disingenuous- 
ness, which Mrs. Hall accounts for 
with her usual facility and felicity. 
She says,— 


‘*T am sorry for it; but it is, never- 
theless, an incontrovertible fact, that 
women, young and old —some more and 
some less—are all naturally perverse ; 
they cannot, I believe, help it; but 
their so being, although occasionally 
very amusing to themselves, is undoubt- 
edly very trying to their lovers, whose 
remonstrances on the subject, since the 
days of Adam, might as well have been 
given to the winds.” 


This statement, coming as it does 
“from authority,” we are bound to 
believe. But to the story :— Mr. James 
M‘Cleary, a thriving young potato, 
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entertains a “ perspiring passion” for 
Annie Leslie, a young person, “ neither 
a lady, nora peasant —a ‘ fortune,’ nor 
devoid of a dower,” and born upon a 
farm adjoining Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s native 
village of Bannow. The youth over- 
hears his fair one audibly meditating 
on the abstruse question, whether she 
loves him or no. Anxious to save 
time, he breaks upon her reverie, as- 
suring her that she does. This she 
takes upon herself to deny, somewhat 
pettishly. He, like a fool, argues the 
question. Argue with a woman! and 
a pretty one! preposterous!! So it 
proves on this occasion. Words run 
so high, that James M‘Cleary, con- 
vinced that his rival, a fat rich inn- 
keeper, one Andrew Furlong, has stolen 
a march on him, exclaims, “ Ill go to 
*Pu .’ This romantic re- 
solve, worthy of the best days of novel- 
writing, receives a reply, which, for 
simple brevity, has never been sur- 
passed, —“ Ye may go where you like, 
and the sooner the better.” The lovers 
part, and meet again; and, after a con- 
siderable deal of confusion, owing to 
Mr. Andrew Furlong being discovered 
at Miss Leslie’s feet, and to Miss 
Leslie having nothing to say for her- 
self, James M‘Cleary, like a brave 
fellow, scorning to fight a man whom 
he pronounces “not his equal in age 
and strength,” seizes the “ fat ould 
calf,” as he calls him, by the throat, 
and pitches him with all his force into 
a bed of “ white-heart cabbages.” Le 
then goes to sea; and, in “ course of 
time,” the Leslie family find things 
going all wrong, and Mr. Andrew 
Furlong, richer than ever, ready to set 
things all right, on condition that 
Annie will become Mrs. Andrew Fur- 
long. To this she has a decided ob- 
jection; and the perplexities of her 
parents and herself are told by Mrs. 
Llall at much greater length, though, 
we think, with far less effect, than in the 
Scotch ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
which it is barely possible the fair 
authoress may have had in her me- 
mory’s eye, when writing this original 
history. Ilowever, Annie is not so 
wretched as her pretty predecessor, 
Mr. James M‘Cleary having kept up 
a correspondence with a facetious and 
gossiping waaderer, named Alick, and 
thus been apprised of Annie’s con- 
staney, and her father’s misfortunes. 
By a singular touch of invention, this 
James M‘Cleary is made to save his 


sea, or 
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captain, “ amid death and danger ;” 

and the captain being brother to the 
nobleman of whom Leslie had rented 
his farm, is just the man for the job 
which he has to perform, namely, ar- 
riving at Leslie’s house with M‘Cleary, 
in time to expel a scoundrelly agent 
who has ruined the honest old farmer. 
A fortunate and unlooked-for termina- 
tion to the story occurs in the marriage 
of the long-separated lovers ; and Annie 
Leslie being thus established as Mrs. 
M‘Cleary, Mrs. Hall takes occasion to 
conclude her story with a quotation 
from Scripture, which we think she 
might as well have left alone. 

From this story, which we don’t like, 
though its meagre substance is very 
tastefully attired, we proceed to the 
next, entitled the Rapparee, a word 
which we suppose has a meaning. 
The Rapparee is a well-told tale, ter- 
minating in a most lame and impotent 
conclusion. By the way, we would 
just ask Mrs. Hall whether she ever 
invited that modest man of merit, Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, to tea! If 
so, and if he sipped her souchong, we 
shrewdly suspect he at the same time 
stole her story; for the exploit of Mrs. 
Iiall’s hero, James Freney, is very fully 
detailed in Paul Clifford, with the ne- 
cessary change of the names of persons 
and places. Or was the theft the other 
way! Did Mrs. Hall insinuate her 
pretty little hand into Bulwer’s pocket, 
and abduct therefrom the notions he 
had ready fagotted for our dearly- 
beloved Burlingtonians, Harry and 
Dick? Forbid it, shades of the past 
and visions of the future! Forbid it, 
substances of the present, be ye fat or 
be ye lean! “ No; Mrs. ‘Hall be 
after stealing ! wer not believe it!” 
to borrow a form of no-expression 
from the flummery school, whereto be- 
longeth that farcical personage Poole, 
who, with amiable modesty worthy of 
a mind like his own, informed the 
long-eared readers of the New Monthly, 
that “* if Ae had not rendered the drama 
better than Ae found it, Ae trusted that 

liad not left it worse!!!” To re- 
turn :— We cannot conceive Mrs. Hall 
capable of literary larceny, and there- 
fore believe her Rapparee to be her own. 
Taking this view of the matter, we 
proceed to expostulate on the deplo- 
rable manner in which the fair au- 
thoress has thrown away a chance— 
nay, a dead certainty—of bedewing 
some thousand square pieces of cam- 
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bric, in the hands of the lovely lovers 
of the pathetic. Why didn’t she make 
James Freney—that prodigal protégé 
of Mr. Dartforth, and the head of a 
troop of villains, and the rescuer of 
Mr. and Miss Dartforth from the said 
troop— why, we repeat, did she not 
make this interesting rascal marry Miss 
D. and settle somewhere about Ken- 
tucky ? Instead of that, the young lady 
goes off with her papa—not even having 
given the playmate of her childhood, and 
the saviour of her beautiful existence, 
one chaste embrace for the sake of old 
acquaintance, or recent services! She 
marries, we are told, well and happily, 
and dies, leaving a family of four-and- 
forty children. Then look at James 
Freney—a much finer boy than Paul 
Clifford, and proprietor of a horse, 
bearing the chivalrous name of Beef- 
stakes—to marry him to a country 
girl, of whom nothing whatever is re- 
corded, excepting her great admiration 
of pratees in their jackets! Mrs. Hall, 
Mrs. Hall, you have spoiled as pretty 
a chance as ever fell in the way of 
pens, ink, and petticoats. But that 
is not our affair. The story, as it 
stands, is very pretty reading; and 
has a moral at the end to this effect, — 
that a man who violates and defies all 
law for twenty years of his life, is well 
qualified to fill the high office of excise- 
man during the remnant of his days. 
And this is all historical fact. James 
Freney “ accepted a situation in the 
excise ;” wrote an account of his vaga- 
bondising, which he dedicated to the 
Earl of Carrick ; and finally departed 
this life on the very day of his demise, 
the 29th of February, 1744. 

Thisawful event brings us to the story, 
called “ Norah Clarey’s Wise Thought,” 
which should be called “ Mrs. S. C. 
Hall’s Wise Thought;” for, in sober 
truth, it is as sheer a specimen of rem- 
plissage as ever went to the “ making 
up” of a book. Mrs. Clarey, a vixen of 
a wife, is opposed to her daughter’s 
marriage with one Mister Morris, be- 
cause Mr. Clarey approves of the 
match. Norah Clarey, by one of those 
Singular flashes of genius, beautifully 
expressed by the flummery school of 
dramatists in the line— 


” 


“ A light breaks in upon my brain! 


—and would to Apollo that the flum- 
merians could quote their own eternal 
line with any truth !— Norah Clarey, by 
one of those flashes, catches the bright 
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and original idea that her father, by 
pretending dislike to Morris, may in- 
duce her mother to favour that young 
gentleman’s suit. This is ‘ Norah 
Clarey’s wise thought,” — the father 
follows the plan, and the mother be- 
comes a violent Morrisite, and Norah 
is married. This truly wonderful ef- 
fect from so truly wonderful a cause 
is overpowering,—we are overpowered 
accordingly. Wherefore we proceed 
to the next narration—‘“* Kate Connor” 
by name. This is an account of the 
oppression of an agent, and of the 
fortitude of an Irish girl, who refuses 
to be married till she has received 
justice at the hands of the lord him- 
self; and thus she sets out for 
London with thirty shillings for her 
expinses. On arriving she tells her 
story ; and his lordship, with his 
daughter (who is the narrator of the 
tale), set out for Ireland, taking Kate 
Connor with them. On their arrival, 
justice is done to all parties— Kate 
Connor is married —and the history 
ended. After this we have a very 
cleverly written sketch, called “We'll 
see about it,” which, if we recollect 
rightly, appeared some time back in 
some one or other of those compounds 
of tawdry and twaddle called “ An- 
nuals.” We are glad Mrs. Hall has 
rescued this really able paper from 
“ the frightful neighbourhood” of poe- 
tasters and prosers of the great pud- 
ding-head family. As to the sketch 
itself, it must convince all persons 
worth convincing that Mrs. Hall is 
a writer very different from her or our 
fair countrywomen, who daub their 
pretty fingers with ink, and in milk- 
and-water verse, or barley-water prose, 
enjoy the May-fly existence of a day, 
till, bequeathing the elements of slum- 
ber to the sofa population of the me- 
tropolis, they go off themselves to 
sleepless gloom — 


“ Unpuff’d, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


But we had forgot : “ Jack the Shrimp” 
is waiting for us. And we can only 
spare him a nod en passant. 

The story called “ Irish Settlers in 
an English Village” is chiefly remark- 
able for the astounding assertion with 
which it sets out, that Mister Watts, 
(plain Watts? oh, no, Mister Alaric 
Attila Watts) is a poet. Now here we 
must remonstrate mildly, yet firmly, 
against the practice of curtailing a gen- 
tleman’s title, to the manifest injury of 
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his personal consideration and pecuni- 
ary interests. Mr. Alaric Attila Watts 
is not a poet, but he is a poetaster, —a 
far more profitable character at the 
present, or indeed at any other period. 
Poets, like prophets, are not, fur the 
most part, honoured in their genera- 
tion; but poetasters, like meerschaums 
(qu. mere-shams), are made to be puffed 
through the term of their natural lives, 
and afterwards to be consigned to the 
dung-hill or dust-hole, where, to use 
the descending tones of pathos, em- 
ployed by Fanny Kemble, 

“‘ Noh—oh—o wholesome air breathes 

in.” 


Wherefore, it would be unfair to charge 
the poetaster with being a poet, lest 
he incur the neglect belonging to genius 
during life, as he assuredly must in- 
cur the contempt belonging to dulness 
after death. Of the story itself we 
have nothing to say but this, that 
if asked what sort of one Mrs. Hall 
bestowed on us in this particular in- 
stance, we should feel inclined to re- 


ply— 
“Story! Lord bless you, she has none 
to tell, sir.” 


However, it may bring the Hall and 
the Cumberland families together, in- 
asmuch as some vastly fine writing is 
devoted to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland and Prince 
George. Of the former we are told, 
“that it is interesting to watch his 
rigid features relax as his keen cold 
eye rests upon the royal child; the 
gray mustache tells of the smile be- 
neath! and his voice softens even to 
music when he addresses him.” Then 
we have a nice bit of balderdash, 
which we transcribe for the purpose of 
laughing at it. 


** But few shouted —‘ God save the 
duke!’ While the steps of their car- 
riage were putting down, I observed 
one stiff, immovable Englishman, 
standing perfectly square, bolt upright, 
his hands in his pockets, his elbows 
sticking out, to the manifest inconve- 
nience of those who pressed forward to 
see the royal personages before they 
departed ; you would have imagined 
the man was rooted to the earth, so 
firmly did he maintain his ground, 
‘ Take off y’er hat, if ye’ve any grace in 
ye!’ exclaimed a voice, the tone of 
which could not be mistaken. ‘Take 
off y’er hat this minute, or I'll be after 
saving ye the thrubble—tunder and 


we 
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ages !—isn't the son of y'er king, and 
the brother of y’er king to the fore.” 
No sooner said than done: a gigantic 
Irishman stretched forth his hand, and 
seized the offending hat between his 
finger and thumb, while the people, 
thrown off their guard by the expostu- 
lation, appearance, and ‘manner of my 
countryman, laughed, and enjoyed the 
scene. Not so the burley bull: he 
growled, extracted his hands from his 
pockets, demanded his hat in no gentle 
terms, talked of English liberty, and of 
‘ hawling’ Paddy up to Bow Street for 
stealing “his hat. The crowd prevented 
their approximating, or, -I fear me, the 
lrishman would have given the national 
reply to the accusation: ‘Is it y’er 
dirty bit of a hat!—me stale it!—no, 
nor I’d scorn an exchange with ye, either 
for sowl, body, or garments, my gay 
fellow! A purty Englishman ye are, 
to keep what has no brains in it cover- 
ed, as if it w as full, and the blood royal 
before ye—y ‘er hat ! by my sowl, ye 
shall have it an’ welcome—whin they’ re 
gone. Jist look in the face of that dar. 
lint young Prence, and see if it ’ill drive 
any good humour into ye, ye great over- 
grown black bear! Huzza, for the royal 
family !’ he contiuued, as the equipage 
drove off, ‘and God bless ’em all !’— 
adding, in a lower tone, ‘ its easier to 
fault than to mend ’em—like the rest of 
the world ;—and there’s y’er hat,’ he 
said, again elevating his voice, ‘and, 
only I’d be sorry to brake the pace, 
whin it isn’t, by no manner o’ means, 
the custom o’ the country—I'd jist give 
ye a lesson for nothin’, to improve yer 
manners, and mark ye to grace. 

“ My Trish readers will expect that a 
fight occurred after these angry words ; 
no such thing: John Bull pocketed the 
affront, placed his hands in their old 
position, and the disputants walked off 
in opposite directions.” 


Did he so! Whatever “ my Irish 
readers” may think of this magnificent 
stuff, it strikes us that “my English 
readers” will be inclined to exclaim 


Judge ! with wonderful unanimity. 


We pass to “ Mark Connor’s Woo- 
ing and Wedding,” —a very prettily 
narrated affair, all about the marriage 
of Mark Connor, a pig-dealer in very 
respectable practice, to Helen Gardiner, 
an English yeoman’s daughter. All 
Mrs. Hall’s female pictures are much 
to- our liking: she dresses them very 
tastefully, always 


“‘ Suggesting the more secret symmetry 


Of the fair forms that terminate so 
well,” 
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Take her representation of [elen 
Gardiner’s “ first appearance on any 
stage” of the present story. The open- 
ing contains some original remarks on 
the appearances of evening; and then 
we are introduced to Helen, her fa- 
ther, and to Mark Connor, “ who,” 
we are told, “ had long known Helen 
and her father, and had loved the 
former with more constancy than 
Irishmen usually possess.” Our re- 
spect for O’Gorman Mahon and 
Dicky Shiel—both recently married 
—induces us to hope that the mode 
here adopted of making Irishmen 
more “ agreeably and advantageously 
known in England,” is not chosen with 
any especial eye to fairness. How- 
ever, be this as it may, we shall shew 
that Mrs. Hall has a good opinion 
of the constancy of English girls in 
love, though we may remark, en pas- 
sant, that it does not appear that Mrs. 
Hall was ever in love with one. We 
—— but no matter. To our tale. 


“She loved him, too, silently and 
unchangingly ; the gracefulness of his 
manners first attracted her attention, 
and she saw-——-or what, even with a sen- 
sible girl in love, is pretty much the 
same thing—she fancied she saw—good 
and noble qualities to justify her attach- 
ment. Those quiet, pensive sort of girls 
have always ten times the feeling and ro- 
mance of your sparkling giddy gipsies ; 
and, notwithstanding that Helen dis- 
charged all her duties as usual, and no 
common observer could have perceived 
any alteration, yet her heart often wan- 
dered over the salt sea, beat at the 
sound of the Irish brogue, and silently 
inquired if, indeed, the natives of the 
green island could be uncivilised sa- 
vages? She had, moreover, a very 
strong passion for green, and it was 
actually whispered that she wore in her 
bosom a shamrock brooch, carefully con- 
cealed by the folds of her clear white 
kerchief. Her elder sister had been a 
wife, a mother, and a widow, within 
twelve months, and resided with her 
father and Helen; they might traly be 
called a united, contented family ; per- 
haps Helen was somewhat more than 
contented, as she prepared the simple 
supper for their visiter, who had been 
some days expected, and who sat, in 
their neat little parlour, at the open 
casement, into which early roses, and 
the slender Persian lilac, were flinging 
perfume and beauty ; the honest farmer 
puffing away at his long white pipe, 
as he leaned half out on the painted 
window.sill,” 
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The passage in italics expresses our 
opinion, as also that of Mrs. Caroline 
Norton. By quoting “ giddy gip- 
sies” just before this lady’s name, we 
have no intention to call The Gipsy’s 
Father a rickety production ; nor 
are we particularly anxious to publish 
the fact, that the only scene which 
newspapers have thought worthy of 
praise, is taken from Melmoth the 
Wanderer,—a book written by Ma- 
turin, and evidently read by Mrs. 
Norton. Helen Gardiner, who was 
not a “giddy gipsy,” encountered a 
little necessary interruption on the 
part of her father, who, with all his 
respect for Mark Connor, had no wish 
to see him trotting off to the bogs with 
the beautiful flower he had cherished 
into a beauteous bloom, of which we 
cannot stop to rhapsodise. But this 
interruption was soon removed by 
Helen’s fainting very vigorously, and 
Mark pleading his cause with that 
natural eloquence which belongs so 
peculiarly to all those gifted with it. 
Mark and his lovely one are at length 
tied in the matrimonial knot, which, 
like all ligatures, generally gives birth 
to a wish for getting away, on the 
part of the person or persons bound. 
Vell, off they set for Ireland; and 
there we request the reader to accom- 
pany them, not for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with Judy 
Maggs, an atrocious gossip, who mis- 
represents all the motives of Helen’s 
domestic management,—nor of being 
introduced to Blaney O’Doole,—nor 
of being shewn what woful bad mana- 
gers the Irish women are, and how 
Helen filled them with much wonder, 
and more envy,—but for the purpose 
of witnessing a quarrel between the 
young couple, made and mended 
after Mrs. Hall’s manner ; and, by the 
curling honours of our incomparable 
noddle, we declare, that if Mrs. Hall 
“ makes it up” in this way herself, we 
can wish her liege lord nothing better 
than an occasional breeze. A number 
of ridiculous stories of whisky refused, 
and pigs burnt for firewood, and other 
enormities, have been detailed by 
Judy Maggs, to the lawful mother of 
Mark Connor; in consequence of 
which the old lady invades the young 
couple with a determination to stop 
such atrocious doings. Thus, then, 
she enters : 


“ The cloth, as I have said, was laid, 





and the supper in active preparation, 
when in walked old Mrs. Connor. Now, 
let people be ever so much inclined to 
find fault—let them be in ever so bad a 
humour, there is something almost ir- 
resistibly soothing in a group of smiling, 
happy faces, and a well-regulated apart- 
ment. I care not whether it be in a 
palace or a cottage; a wooden chair 
may be as well placed as one of gold 
and damask ; and if a youth is wooingly 
disposed towards any damsel, as he values 
his happiness, let him follow my advice ; 
call on the lady when she least expects him, 
and take note of the appearance of all 
that is under her control. Observe if the 
shoes fit neatly —if the gloves are clean, 
and the hair well polished. And I would 
forgive a man for breaking off an engage- 
ment if he discovered a greasy novel hid 
away under the cushion of a sofa, or a hole 
in the garniture of the prettiest foot in the 
world. Slovenliness will be ever avoid- 
ed by a well-regulated mind, as would 
a pestilence. A woman cannot be al- 
ways what is called dressed, particu. 
larly one in middling or humble life, 
where her duty, and it is consequently 
to be hoped her pleasure, lies in super- 
intending and assisting in all domestic 
matters ; but she may be always neat, 
—well appointed. And as certainly as 
a virtuous woman is a crown of glory 
to her husband, so surely is a slovenly 
one a crown of thorns. Now, having 
given what is seldom attended to, gra- 
tuitous advice, I must proceed to say 
that old Mrs. Connor was never par- 
ticularly sweet or gentle in her temper, 
and, as she entered the cottage, accord- 
ing to the Irish phrase, Mark wondered 
* what was in his mother’s nose now.’ 
When, however, Helen took the great 
corking-pin out of her mother-in-law’s 
cloak (which, by the way, for want of 
a string, had torn a large rent in the 
cloth), and, placing her gently on the 
easy settle (a luxury pefectly unknown 
in the generality of Irish cabins), gazed 
sweetly and calmly in her cranky face, 
and inquired affectionately after her 
health, the old lady softened a little, 
and looked around with a less dissatis- 
fied countenance.” 

For the advice to the “ wooingly 
disposed youth,” we are particularly 
obliged to Mrs. Hall,—we being ju- 
venile, though full-grown, victims 
ready for the hymeneal altar. Once 
we remember having acted consonant- 
ly to that part of the advice which 
says, “ call on the lady when she least 
expects it, and take note of the ap- 
pearance of every thing under her 
control ;” and in justice to Mrs. Hall 
we are bound to admit, that the con- 
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sequence of this visit was a breaking 
off of the intercourse. 

But to return to the company. Mrs. 
Connor, senior, came for a quarrel, 
and was resolved on having it accord- 
ingly. On the entrance of Judy Maggs, 
the conversation takes an argumentative 
turn, all in favour of Irish economy and 
against English improvement. There 
is a ridiculous mistake made by Miss 
Maggs, that singeing a pig was burning 
a live one for fuel; and a scene ensues 
between the mother and daughter-in- 
law, till at length the old lady sets out 
in high dudgeon, accompanied by 
Judy Maggs; and Helen is weeping 
bitterly, while Mat and Mr. Blaney 
O’Doole look stupidly on, and Mark 
himself is growing into a consider- 
able fidget. He scolds Helen —she 
weeps—he grows sulky—she goes 
off—he won’t eat his supper—she 
hears this, and 

**Soon, very soon after, a small, 
gentle hand lifted the latch of the 
kitchen door; presently, Helen’s face 
appeared at the opening, sweet, but 
serious. Mark pretended to be both 
deaf and blind—he still retained his 
position; and, though she advanced 
into the kitchen, he moved not. Helen’s 
pride and her affection wrestled for a 
moment within her, but the woman 
triumphed ; she threw her arms round 
his neck, and looked affectionately in 
his face ;—it was enough—‘ there was 
naebody by,’ so Mark compromised his 
dignity, and the past was forgotten. 
I do believe this was the last, as | know 
it to have been the first, quarrel that 
followed Mark Connor’s wooing and 
wedding.” 

About Mr. Luke O’Brian, the hero 
of the next story, we have little to say. 
He is a great, ugly, squinting fellow, 
engaged in the employment of serving 
writs ; and on a dark night he is way- 
laid by two men, who rob him of half 
his money, the younger declaring that 
he has a mother dying of starvation— 
a fact which Luke has an opportunity 
of ascertaining ; for, when left alone, 
he gropes his way towards a glimmering 
light in a hovel, where the mother in 
question is dying. Luke, in pity, gives 
her some wheaten bread and some 
whisky ; and while thus charitably en- 
gaged, is recognised as the son of the 
expiring woman, in consequence of 
some mark tattooed on his wrist. The 
younger of the robbers is his brother, 
and the elder his father-in-law. On 
this information Luke goes for a priest, 
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and before next sunset his mother dies. 
Nothing more, if we except the wo- 
man’s account ofa career not distin- 
guished by any enormity worthy of 
articular notice, is told in this story. 
Nor can we accord any very high 
praise to Larry Moore, which is but 
another “serving up” of “We'll see 
about it.” It is pretty reading enough, 
we allow, as is every thing Mrs. Hall 
writes ; and is just the sort of card to 
play off on a publisher—but that is 
all. And Mary Macgoharty’s petition! 
Don’t be too hard on us intirely, Mrs. 
Hall, dear! True, you call your book 
“ sketches,” and not “ stories ;” but 
need the sketches be so very sketchy ? 
That they need not, is a fact fully 
proved by the last of the book, called 
“the Last of the Line.” This story 
relates the fortunes of the last of the 
male line of the house of Clavis ; con- 
cerning which house an old prophecy 
had been kind enough to versify as 
follows : 


“ The party shall fail, by Clavis led, 
And none of the name shall die in 
their bed.” 


In compliance with this arrange- 
ment, Sir Henry Clavis, father of our 
hero, one evening sprang overboard 
from a little vessel in which he had 
been fishing. The people, fond as 
they ever are of the miraculous, de- 
clared that he acted “ under the in- 
fluence of a spirit guide ;” and we are 
inclined to agree, inasmuch as we learn 
from the story that he had been in un- 
usual health all the morning —that he 
had “ fished, sung, and drank as usual.” 
Now, what as usual means here, we 
know not; but giving it a good Irish 
interpretation, we have no doubt of 
the influence of the spirit guide on Sir 
Ilenry, and that the spirit was that 
well known to the ancient Egyptians 
under the name of [IVETP, i.e. “ spirit 
of whisky.” But we are rather shaken 
in this opinion by the fact mentioned 
in the next page, that Sir John Clavis, 
who had just completed his college 
course when his father died, was con- 
sidered more as an amiable, gentle- 
manly young man, than an esprit fort. 
“Strong ale!” says Boniface in the 
play, “ay, or how should we be strong 
that drink it?” And, upon the same 
principle, we think, if Sir Henry had 
consumed his liquids like an Irish 
gentleman, his son would have been 
an esprit fort. This knotty point we 
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cannot stop to unravel; wherefore we 
cut it, like a poor friend or a rich dun, 
and proceed to say that Sir John, 
being a lazy sort of person, preferred 
the bore of going abroad to the nuisance 
of taking a part in politics at home. 
Accordingly, leaving his affairs to the 
management of one Denny Dacey 
(who afterwards stood godfather to 
Dionysius Lardner), he set out for the 
continent, without any regret whatever 
at parting with Miss Dorncliff, a neigh- 
bouring heiress, whose father and Sir 
Henry Clavis had, with that paternal 
sagacity which so seldom leads to any 
thing, resolved that the two young 
persons and the two old properties 
should be united, by the estimable 
ceremony of marriage. This design 
of the fathers might still have been 
carried into effect, on the return of 
Sir John from his tour, but that he 
brought with him a Spanish wife, very 
lovely, very accomplished, and alto- 
gether Catholic— which last circum- 
stance was one of considerable im- 
portance, Sir John being the hereditary 
drinker of “ glorious and immortal 
memory.” Miss Dorncliff had never 
cared a potato’s jacket for Sir John, 
and besides, was a really good-hearted 
creature; she became a great friend 
of the Lady Clavis, whose “ want of 
knowledge of the language,” we are 
told, with great nuiveté, “ prevented 
her joining in conversation, either with 
those who visited her, or those at whose 
houses she was received.” Certainly, 
the general fact of her being silent 
when she could not speak intelligibly, 
is of itself remarkable; but the kind 
consideration which prevents her from 
performing an impossibility at home 
any more than abroad, is beyond all 
praise. Well; by degrees she acquired 
the prosody of praties and buttermilk, 
and other necessaries of life ; she knew 
enough of the usages of society to see 
that her husband neglected her, and 
she loved her child suffiviently to bear 
this neglect with patience. 

While she is practising this forbear- 
ance, Sir John is “ drinking deeply of 
the bitter cup of politics—that uni- 
versal destroyer of society and kindly 
feeling ;” and this beverage proves to 
be so expensive, that the Clavis estate 
begins to be the worse for it. Mr. 
Dinnish Dacey, in his capacity of 
steward, has been very profitable to 
himself, while Sir John is too lazy to 
look over the “ cursed papers,” as he 
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calls them. Money, however, he must 
have, as all gentlemen of strong pas- 
sions and weak purses are apt to say. 
Dennis, like Sheridan’s immortal Is- 
raelite—the “ undying one,” as Mrs. 
Norton would call him—little Isaac, 
“has not de monish himself, but he 
knows a friend; but dish friend is a 
d—d unsconscionable dog :” and thus 
carves away, slice after slice, of the 
family property. To Lady Clavis he 
has taken a mortal hatred, and even 
ventures to hint to Sir John, that the 
marriage with a Catholic, in a foreign 


country, need not stand in his way if 


he wished to wed the neighbouring 
heiress, Miss Dorncliff, and thus re- 
cruit his fortunes. Sir John scouts 
this insinuation as it deserves, but the 
want of money increased, as it is apt 
to do, when once begun. A contested 
election is at hand—Mr. Barry Mahon 
being already in the field, as the peo- 
ple’s champion. Lady Clavis has no 
intention of accompanying her spouse 
to Dublin on the occasion, she being 
very fond of quiet,and Spanish music. 
Still, Mary Conway, her maid, who is 
considerably beloved by Benjamin 
Dacey, the steward’s nephew, and has 
thus got a dale of information on the 
subject of the family fortunes, is very 
eager in her conjurements that her 
lady will make one in the trip to 
Dublin, on the following day. Not 
succeeding in this, she, aware that Sir 
John and Dacey were deep in a dis- 
cussion, of the nature of which she 
has a shrewd suspicion, plants her ear 
at the key-hole, and hears a consider- 
able part of the conversation. 

Having performed this clever exploit, 
Mary immediately engages in another. 
She sets out that very night for Miss 
Dorncliff’s house, and in a long exhi- 
bition of Anglo-Irish gibberish, makes 
known the information which, by love 
and listening, she has obtained relative 
to the designs of Dacey against Lady 
Clavis, and for Miss Dorncliff; namely, 
replacing the former by the latter at 
the bed and board of Sir John. The 
maiden lady, justly indignant at the 
wrongs meditated against her friend 
the wife, resolves on setting out for 
Dublin with Lady Clavis, on the fol- 
lowing day. She accordingly repairs 
to the abbey as soon as Sir John and 
Dacey are gone, and both ladies set 
out, leaving the infant Madelina in 
the care of Mary. They duly arrive 
at Sir John’s inn, find it full, and 
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himself engaged ; so that they are fain 
to seat themselves in a room adjoining 
that in which the baronet and Dacey 
are deliberating. The listeners over- 
hear the plan for dishonouring Lady 
Clavis and raising the wind for Sir 
John: they burst into the room; Miss 
Dorncliff pays the money, and Dacey 
retires in a rage. 

Every thing now goes on very plea- 
santly; Miss Dorncliff answers all 
pecuniary claims; and Sir John signs 
a document declaring her ladyship to 
be the most deserving and injured of 
women. Dacey, however, is too de- 
cidedly “a sad dog” to rest satisfied 
with an arrangement satisfactory to all 
others. He therefore plans a pistol- 
match between the candidates, knowing 
that Barry Mahon, the man of the 
people, called by some of his friends 
“ bullet Mahon,” is likely to do for 
the baronet. Accordingly he obtains 
a closeting with Mahon, and, by some 
falsehood or falsehoods unknown, he 
contrives to fan the flame of Mahon’s 
fury into an abundant blaze. On the 
hustings he charges Sir John with 
bribery —Sir John cries “ explain!”— 
Mahon says “ shan’t /” he “came to 
spake; if Sir John wished for explan- 
ation he could seek it elsewhere — if 
he did not do so, he was a cowarp!” 
A meeting is of course necessary after 
this compliment. This is fixed for 
the following day; and Sir John bas 
just entered his wife’s apartment when 
a note is brought in, the purport of 
which is that the child Madelina is 
dangerously ill, and that Mary Conway 
entreats Lady Clavis “ for God’s sake 
to come home, if she wishes to see the 
child alive.” Nothing can of course 
keep her ladyship from going, nor has 
Sir John any reason to wish for her 
stay. 

‘* He kissed and handed her into the 
carriage ; the door was shut, and the 
coachman preparing to drive off, when 
Sir John called to him to stop. The 
evening sun had set, and the night-wind 
was blowing sharply in the horses’ heads ; 
the baronet pushed the footman away, 
and, unfastening the door, let the steps 
down, so that he could kneel upon them. 

** « Madelina,’ he said, in a low agi- 
tated tone, and in her own dear native 
tongue—‘ Madelina, do you from your 
heart forgive me for the unkindness I 
have shewn—for the injury I would 
have done you and our suffering child ?’ 

‘« © My soul’s life !’ she replied, ‘ why 
do you ask? I cannot think of you and 
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injury at the same time ; from my heart 
Ihave forgiven you.’ She bent her head 
forward to kiss her husband, and the 
wind blew one of the long locks of her 
raven hair across his face—he seized 
upon it as on a treasure. 

««« T must keep this to wear next my 
heart till > “we meet again,’ he 
would have added, but the sentence 
remained unfinished, while he severed 
the ringlet from the rest; he then ex- 
tended his hand to Miss Dorncliff, and 
continued, even in a more broken tone, 
* You have been her friend, as well as 
my preserver—I commit her to your 
care !’ 

«© * How kind and affectionate he has 
grown!’ observed Lady Clavis, as the 
carriage drove on; ‘ when this dreadful 
election is over, and our darling reco- 
vered, we shall be so happy !—and to 
you, my dear, dear friend—my more 
than sister—I owe all this: his first 
love was not so sweet to me as his 
returning affection ;’ and, overcome with 
many contending feelings, the gentle 
creature sank into a troubled sleep.” 





The ladies are approaching the ab- 
bey, when a new secret comes out, 
namely, that the infant Madelina is in 
perfect health, and that the note was 
written by Dacey to get rid of their 
ladyships. The horses’ heads are 
consequently directed towards Dub- 
lin; and with all possible speed — 
this being what the French call the 
petit possible—they hasten towards 
the field of action. In despair of 
urging the wearied beasts to any 
laudable pace, the ladies leave the 
carriage and proceed on foot, but 
arrive not till an exchange of shots 
has proved fatal to Sir John. 


‘« The next moment saw her kneeling 
by the side of him whom she had loved 
with all the fervour of the glowing south, 
and all the fidelity of our colder climes ; 
the innocent baby crept from her arms 
over his bosom, and pressed her little 
lips to those of her dead father. Lady 
Clavis motioned off the people who 
wished to remove the body, and with 
fearful calmness unbuttoned the bosom 
of his shirt, and looked intently on the 
wound and the oozing blood. She 
attempted to unfasten it still more, but 
started back as if some new horror had 
been displayed, when the tress of hair 
he had severed from her head the night 
before appeared literally resting on his 
heart. Tears did not dim her eyes, 
which became fixed and motionless ; 
and her whole figure assumed a frightful 
rigidity, The scene was even too much 
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for Ellen Dorncliff’s firmness ; she fainted 
while endeavouring to take the child from 
the remains of its ill-starred parent. 

‘© <Tv’s THE LAST OF THE LINE, sure 
enough,’ exclaimed an old keener, who 
had watched the whole melancholy pro- 
ceeding ; ‘for a girl, and such a girl, if 
report says true, has no hoult on the land; 
ill got— ill gone !’” 


The family property passed into 
other hands, which were open enough 
to bestow a suitable allowance on Lady 
Clavis and her daughter. Her ladyship 
ended her days in a convent, and Miss 
Dorncliff — dear Miss Dorncliff 1! — 
joined the teapot sisterhood of old 
maids, consoled, however, by the gra- 
titude and affection of Madelina Cla- 
vis, who, by the way, married the next 
heir to an earldom. Mary and her 
swain Benjamin became a mighty 
happy couple, and old Dacey survived 
every thing worth living for, and died 
a “hated, drivelling idiot.” Thus, all 
these interesting persons being dis- 
posed of, we are at liberty to address 
ourselves to one more interesting than 
the whole troop of them — Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. 

As honest, admiring, and impartial 
critics, it is our duty to point out the 
peculiarities of this lady’s style of 
writing and class of opinions. To 
begin, then, with the former :—TIt will 
be in her recollection that we hinted 
at the possibility of Lytton Bulwer 
having stolen her robbing scene in his 
Rapparee. Now, we have another sus- 
picion against him — namely, that the 
—_— peculiarity for which 

quire Brandon is quizzed in Paul 
ao belongs of right to Mrs. Hall, 
and that therefore the quiz is meditated 
against her. Take a few instances from 
the volume under consideration : — 


“ Her light, shining hair—not tor- 
tured into curls, but plainly braided to 
the back of her head, where it was 
fastened by a small tortoise-shell comb, 
(the only article of finery she possessed, 
and which, to confess the truth, had 
been presented to her by no other than 
Philip Murphy)—she was, perhaps, a 
little vain of. 

‘Philip thought Kate very handsome 
in her linsey-woolsey gown — very hand- 
some, when washing the face of her 
troublesome brother, Tom, (an obstinate 
lad of six, lubberly and dirty as any 
Irish boy need be)—very handsome, 
when watching to see if her father’s pipe 
wanted lighting, after a hard day’s work,” 
&e. &e. 
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Again, 


“The cool grey light of morning 
streamed upon the pale and slumbering 
lids of the young lady ; soon, however, 
her father’s voice called upon her to 
arise. 

“Tt is eight o’clock, Carry, and I 
am going to have an examination of 
some prisoners brought in this morning 
you have now an opportunity of seeing 
in safety what these rascals are.’ Poor 
Caroline! She had all the natural love 
of a young and enthusiastic woman for 
daring and adventure ; and many were 
the lectures that had been read to her 
on the subject. Iam firmly convinced 
that women are a compound of aristo- 
cracy and rebellion. ‘Our glorious king !’ 
they exclaim, (I am speaking of Irish 
women, for I honestly confess the meta- 
physical philosophy of the English ladies 
is beyond my comprehension, although 
no one can respect them more than I do) 
* Our glorious king !—we would die to 
preserve him even from danger.’ And 
then, if a bold insurgent is brought to 
justice, you hear—‘ Cruel, cruel laws ! 
—that poor fellow’s noble daring should 
have secured him immortality instead 
of a halter!’ I cannot account for it, 
except perhaps that their heads are 
of the aristocracy—their hearts of the 
people.” 

Again, 

“« The house was frequented more by 
farmers’ drovers endeavouring to con- 
duct wild mountain sheep to the markets 
of Waterford, or even Dublin, (and I 
have now in my possession some old 
family memoranda, which state the price 
paid for such animals, at that time, to 
have been two shillings and sixpence 
per head )—and persons in that sphere 
of life,” &c. &e. 

Again, 

** She was about to express her surprise 
at this circumstance, when Nelly Clarey 
(who, blooming under a cap which in 
some degree confined her clustering hair, 
and was ostentatiously garnished with 
cherry-coloured ribands, stood behind 
her chair, to the manifest annoyance of 
Mr. Dartforth’s old servant, who always 
claimed the privilege of waiting per- 
sonally upon ‘ his young lady’) touched 
her arm, whispering, at the same time, 

* for God’s sake, never heed her.’”’ 





With an innumerable train, which we 
cannot stop to quote. Now, we think 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer has behaved in a 
very young-gentlemanlike manner in 
turning any lady’s peculiarities into 
public ridicule. We have thought it 
due to all parties to produce proofs in 
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support of our charge, and, having 
produced them, we leave Mr. Bulwer 
to his defence. 

The partiality of Mrs. Hall to Mr. 
Wilkie and other painters is very re- 
markable. This she evinces in some 
turns of compliment not quite new to 
the admirers of English composition. 
For example: “ It would require the 
graphic pencil of a Wilkie to por- 
tray,” &e. “ Oh for Wilkie to paint 
the serio-comic !” &c. &e. A scene 
worthy Turner’s own gorgeous pencil.” 
“The group was one that Salvator only 
could have painted.” “ Cruikshank 
should have seen it,’”— with others of 
that ilk. The fair authoress seldom 
loses an opportunity of giving her lord 
and master a sly rap on the knuckles. 
We have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Hall, but we have heard that he is 
a tall, intellectual-looking man, with a 
finely-moulded throat, of which he is 
rather vain —so much so, indeed, as 
to wear his shirt-collar @ la Byron. 
For the rest, as to disposition, &c., the 
lady, being the best judge, shall speak. 
The two following sentences are still 
further proofs of the great importance 
of the parenthesis : — 


** So it is only now left for me to say 
that the maiden, after a due and proper 
time consumed in teasing and tantalising 
her intended (a practice, by the way, 
which I strongly recommend, as_ the 
best mode of discovering the temper, &c. 
of the gentleman), told him her saucy 
plan and its result. And the lover 
hastened upon the wings of love (which, 
I beg my readers clearly to understand, 
are swifter and stronger in Ireland than 
in any other country) to apprise the 
priest of the arrangement, well knowing 
that his reverence loved his nephew and 
niece that was to be (to say nothing of 
the wedding supper, and the profits 
arising therefrom,) too well not to aid 
their merry jest.” 


From this extract we see how Mrs. 
Hall thinks a man in love should be 
treated: now we shall see why she 
thinks so:-— 


“«« A man, really in love, as it is called, 
is a most uninteresting and stupid speci- 
men of the animal creation, awkwardly 
devoted to one object, and impertinently 
neglectful of all others! One always 
feels de trop when in company with him 
aud ‘ his beloved,’ and sincerely wishes 
him married, as the best antidote to his 
sweet eyes’ and insipidity. Indeed, 
a man can hardly be considered pre- 
sentable -in rational society until he ts 
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married; so the sooner the business is 
settled, the better for the community at 
large.” 


So much for courtship: now for 
wedding. At page 187, we are told— 
“The bride, of course, looked lovely 
and sheepish; and the bridegroom — 
but pshaw! bridegrooms are always 
uninteresting.” 


Now for “three weeks after mar- 
riage :”— 


“T have said before, and I cannot 
now avoid repeating it, that the gene- 
rality (there are some noble exceptions, 
but the exception proves the rule) of 
men are too fond of venting their ill 
humour on their wives ; no matter what 
goes wrong, at home or abroad, the poor 
woman suffers for it ; and, if she appear 
to feel the unkindness that is heaped 
upon her, she is immediately taunted 
with sarcasms that often lay the founda- 
tion of lasting misery. It is difficult to 
say how a female ought to act on such 
occasions ; there is no general recipe for 
happiness, as each person has a separate 
estimate ; even a sensible man will have 
his occasional fits of ill humour, and, 
with such a one I should recommend 
the wife to wait patiently until the little 
fitis over, then shew him his unkindness, 
and reason with him upon it, in the sweet 
placid tone that husbands love. If he 
be a man of weak and inferior intellect, 
Heaven help the lady! say I, for fools 
love the possession of authority, and 
will tyrannise whenever they can— 
whenever they dare. There is a pretti- 
ness in most of women’s fooleries that 
renders them passable ; —but male fools ! 
Alack and a-well-a-day! Ido not, being 
a peace-loving woman, wish to give 
offence, so will not say more on the 
subject, only hint to my fair country- 
women that, when once married, they are 
so completely in the power of him they 
have taken ‘ for better for worse,’ that 
they must only make the best of it, 
and take for their motto, ‘I bear all 
patiently,’”” 


Again, 


‘Gentlemen will get cross when 
travelling ; the male sex are sadly 
wanting in patience. And I remember 
me that a certain person, a very dear 
friend of mine, was so tormented bya 
gaunt beggar-woman, a sort of Meg 
Merrilies, in a red tattered cloak, with 
grizzled locks and cunning grey eyes, 
who addressed him by every endearing 
epithet she could think of, that at last, 
losing all patience, he told her, in no 
very gentle terms, to go to ." 
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We will now give a hint or two on 
“ things in general,” out of Mrs. Hall’s 
book. We begin with a fresh specimen 
of the parenthetical beauty so quizzed 
in Paul Clifford : — 

«* T know not how it is, but there is a 
species of—must I call it coquetry ?— 
(I do not mean the regular coquetting 
system absolutely taught to a young 
female on her entrance into fashionable 
life, and which, in nine cases out of ten, 
from its visible arrangement, is perfectly 
harmless, and not unfrequently decidedly 
disgusting)— but a sort of natural 
witchery, born, I may say, with every 
genuine [rishwoman, and which, in the 
cottages, is particularly fascinating and 
peculiar.” 

We fully agree with this, as also 
with the following :— 


** She, like a good girl, did as she 
was bid, (which women, by the way, 
seldom do, unless they have a point to 
carry,)” &c. &c. 


At page 257, Mrs. Hall says, “I 
plead guilty to dearly loving a bustle!” 
Of course this is a point on which we 
are not competent to enter on a con- 
tention with any lady ; still, we have a 
right to our opinion, and we beg to 
plead guilty to deeply detesting all 
bustles. Yet far be it from us to 
presume on holding forth our milli- 
nery notions against those of Mrs. 
Hall. 

Of all conceivable bores, we have 
never formed a notion of any to equal 
that entertained by us on the subject 
of literary soirées, conversaziones, and 
other such assemblages of nondescripts 
—at which we need scarcely say we 
are never so silly as to attend. Mrs. 
Ifall, on the contrary, speaks from 
experience — so, at least, we are given 
to understand —and, mark her testi- 
mony ! 

«Then her exclamations of delight 
were so new, so curious—nothing so 
original to be met with, even at the 
soirées of the literati. There you may 
watch for a month without hearing a 
single thing worth remembering; but 
Kate’s remarks were so shrewd, so 
mixed with observation and simplicity, 
that every idea was worth noting.’”’ 


Our readers all, doubtless, remember 
the following Byronian gem : — 
«‘ And I have loved thee, Ocean! and 
my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast 
to be 
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Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from 
a bo 

I oneal: with thy breakers,— they 
to me 

Were a delight ; and if the freshening 
sea 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing 
fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane as I 
do here.” 


This is fine ; but we find the same 
sentiment expressed with far more 
simplicity by Mrs. Hall, in a passage 
which we shall extract, as shewing the 
different ways which clever people 
possess of saying one and the same 
thing. 


«« Even in childhood I was devotedly 
attached to the sea; somewhat amphi- 
bious—fond, when I dared, of getting 
off my shoes and stockings, and dabbling 
in the fairy pools which the receding 
ocean left in the hollow clefts of the 
rocks ; and fonder still of chasing the 
waves as they rolled along the sloping 
beach. My affection for this dangerous 
amusement was so well known, that I 
was never permitted to go to the strand, 
although it was considerably within a 
mile of our house, unattended by an old 
steady dependent of the family, Nelly 
Farrell by name, who was intrusted with 
the care of all the young folk in the 
country on their sea-side excursions.” 
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Nothing now remains for us but to 
express our grateful acknowledgments 
to Mrs. Hall for having written a very 
pleasant book, which we hope and 
doubt not will have a prosperous sale. 
If we have appeared perfectly at our 
ease in this our first literary meeting 
with Mrs. Hall, she will, of course, 
account for it by that great and truly 
enviable charm which some ladies 
possess of relieving you from any thing 
like embarrassment the moment you 
come into relation with them. Our 
natural hesitation, and the very, very, 
very modest assurance by which we 
are distinguished, instantaneously 
melted like (now for a simile) like — 
ice! beneath the beaming beauty of 
that smile, 


*« So soft, and warm, and unbeheld,” 


by which a light of life and gladness 
is shed round the several Halls of 
Sloane Street. Thus encouraged, we 
have done our duty : 


And long, fair lady! may thy Sketches 

Of Erin’s ragged, joyous wretches, 

Be donewith all the tact, that fetches, 

The Bookman’s cash, which he who 
catches 

Deserves—like the undying dead — 

To shine in gold and gingerbread ! 


TRUE LOVE, 


(FREELY FROM THE GREEK. ) 


Ne’er call it love, if beauty bright 

With roseate charms thy soul delight, 
And rapture crown thy days ; 

If pouting lips, and eyes of fire, 

With soul-subduing art conspire, 
Say—who to love delays ¢ 


But if the front of wrinkled age, 

Dim eye, and withered lip, engage 
The amorous flame to feed; 

If shrilly voice thy senses charm, 

And bony clasp thy bosom warm, 


Why then—you love indeed ! 
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OLIVER YORKE AT HOME. 
A COLLOQUY WITIL ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Ir may not be, perhaps, generally suspected, that we, OLiverR Yorke, are some- 
j times ofa melancholy turn of mind. Our constant gaiety has probably deceived 
the unsuspecting reader. But “ the judicious” are not to learn that too frequently 
the apparently gay are the most really melancholy. Besides, men of genius ave 
always melancholy, — pensiveness and thought are of the same family. Grief is 
meditative ; and it is not until sorrow, with that potent wand which she wields, 
has stricken the rock of our hearts, that the secret spring of thought and the 
fountain of feeling are unsealed ;— then flow out at once that eloquence which, 
according to Milton, charms the soul—that song which charms the sense, -—in 
refreshing dews upon the desiring mind, while panting for inspiration as the hart 
for the water-brooks—as the people of God in the wilderness of sin, athirst for 
the stream that afterwards flowed from Horeb. Genius anticipates the touch of 
sorrow,—or rather, haply, it is born already with the impression of that touch, 
stamped, as with a signet, on the inner man. For his own sin, or his parents’! 
—rather for the sake of the final cause wherefore every man comes into tlie 
world, even as the rain to renovate the earth. Of efficient causes we know, 
with all our prating, nothing: we perceive a series of effects, and here our 
knowledge ends; but to name either as a cause, were about as absurd as to 
call day the cause of night. Yet it would be with regret that we should yield 
our faith in a pre-existent state of being, as set forth by Wordsworth, in his 
sublime Ode on Childhood,— that is, in “the meaning, not the name ;” for it is 
not in the ordinary interpretation of the words that a reasonable critic can 
suppose the great poet to believe the Platonic pre-existence,—not in the or- 
dinary interpretation of the words may a philosopher opine that Plato himself 
ever meant or taught it. We, OLiver Yorxe, understand this ode; for we— 
start not reader —‘‘ have been accustomed to watch (as the eloquent inter- 
preter of the Wordsworthian oracle hath it) the flux and reflux of our inmost 
nature—to venture at times into the twilight realms of consciousness, and to 
feel a deep interest in modes of inmost being, to which we know that the 
attributes of time and space are inapplicable and alien, but which yet cannot 
be conveyed save in symbols of time and space.” As Plato himself understood 
his sublime tenet, so Genius exemplifies and manifests it, in the moods of its me- 
lancholy and the benevolence of its purpose. All its sympathies are with desola- 
tion. Man feels himself a ruin, and in cach wreck contemplates an image of 
himself;—-man feels himself a ruin, and must therefore recognise a standard 
more perfect than himself, of which he himself is but a fragment. This more 
i| perfect standard is an ideal man, and existing, too, in an equally ideal state of 
i] being. Cognitions of both, if not developed in every man, are in him in whom 
the spirit of Genius hath vouchsafed to dweil. Of these finer exemplars of 
humanity it may be well said,— 


— 


- 


** Their birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with them, their life's star, 
[lath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From God who is their home.” 


And here, behold how both efficient and final cause are identified ; for why is 
Genius pensively sad ? Why! but because its thoughts are these “ trailing 
clouds of glory,”— mind —not the glory itself, but “ clouds” thereof, in which 
is “the hiding” rather than the revelation “ of its power :” yet only by that 
which hides ean it be revealed —ouly in these clouds ean the sense of the 
glory be communicated ; and, when overshadowed by these clouds—often how 
“dark with excessive bright”--the soul, “ most musical, most melancholy,” will, 
as It sees the “ sunshine in the shady place,” sigh for the unembodied splendow 
—sigh that it cannot away with 
VOL, IV, NO, XIX. 
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‘« The shadow of the spiritual thing, 
That passing veils the truth.” 


And this is the final cause of its being —that, possessing these ideas of an 
absolute good, ofa primitive pulchritude, it may excite in other souls some con- 
ception, at least, of the same —if not the same in all ‘Os sir reality and power, 

Now we, Otrver York, by universal suffrage, are acknowledged to be in the 
possession of Genius—very superior Genius. To us s belongs 


« The vision and the faculty divine.” 


We are not joking, really; but we have it, and we feel it. We have a witness 
and an assurance in our own spirit that so it is with us —a faith and confidence 
which, as the w - gave not, so neither can it take away: we therefore know what 
dignity we are of, what majesty we inherit, what divinity reigns within us. But 

where is the dignity, the majesty, the divinity, in all that by which we are 
apprehended by the reading public ?— the re: ding public we say; for of the 
pensive public we should have no fear. To the reading public, then, we may 
have appeared but as the Noll Yorke, whose mind was best awake during the 
Bacchanalian clamour of a symposiac, while more domestic and better men 
were reposing on the hymeneal pillow; but we are not the person which to 
such shallow observers we may seem. Upon so extraordinary an occasion as 
the being elected Editor of Rrcina,or upon the anniversary of her birth-day, we 
may engage in wit-combats, like old Ben Jonson and sweet Will. Shakespeare, 
at the Boar’ s Head, in Eastcheap (now, alas! subverted), with the prime 
spirits of literature, and moisten the organs of eloquence with “wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man:” upon such occasions, we admit, we may indulge 
in uproarious mirth; but, in general, there is none who is more solicitous 
touching the decencies of life than O_ivrr Yorxe; indeed, he would be “ content 
to dwell in them only for ever,” if the exercise of a fine intellect could only be 
purchased by their sacrifice. We are, in sooth, a domestic man, and never so 
happy as when admitted to the family hearth. We would not utter a word 
which should call up a blush upon the fair face of maiden modesty, but are 
solicitous to be rewarded by the smile of virgin beauty: we would touch the 
sympathies of the virtuous heart, we would elevate the confiding mind, and 
make humanity what it ought to be — what it once Was or is destined yet to be; 
we would awaken it to reco gnitions of its origin, and precog nitions of that other 
world which yet is. We have no aim but the good of man, and the exhibition 
—in whatever form, didactic, narrative, critical or philosophic — of moral truth ; 
we are not even humorous without that intention. 

But it is when a man “ communes with his own heart and is still,” in the 
hours of solitary study, that the character is formed. We never retire into our 
library —“ the world shut out,” as Young has it —without being conscious of 
immortal aspirations, of sublime yearnings to be of service to our fellow- 
creatures. Then it is that our thoughts take a “ pale cast,” and we are con- 
scious of the contrast between what we are and what we were calculated to 
become. We try ourselves by a high standard ; for we are in the element of 
mind, and surrounded by minds, 





** Which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


Then returns upon us the time of our youth,—the time 


** When meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To us did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 


The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 
Then we find, “ that in our embers is something that doth live ;” at once 


** Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.’ 


With us, it is then (to conclude with a quotation from the poet to whom we 
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have been already so much indebted), indeed, “ a season of calm weather,” in 
which, 
** Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither — 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


The dead and the living are then the same to us, or rather there is no dead ; 
for the sea hath given up all that were in it. The absent are as the present ; 
for the mind is present to all, and all lives with which it communicates. Are 
not Shakespeare and Milton immortal? Ben Jonson, learned Chapman, Master 
Webster, and even Master Heywood, are not dead—they shall not die! Spenser 
yet smiles in eternal youth. In fine, we are made certain of this truth of truths, 
that 
** Books, dreams, are both a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow.” 


We have thus a proof, in opposition to Godwin and the materialists, that 
“mind can subsist without body”—that we can abstract the spirit from the 
book even in which it is preserved, and hold communion therewith in the purity 
of the idea, without turning the leaf to read it in the letter. The Paradise Lost 
no longer comes upon us in parts; but a chaste, unworldly, and unworded 
image of the poem in its integrity dwells in the soul, like unuttered music: the 
solemn tragedy of Lear lies upon it like a spell ; while 


‘* The gentle lady wedded to the Moor, 
And heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb,” 


rest in its chamber in calm stillness and unruffled peace, like glimpses of moon- 
light on a well-remembered portrait, of which one faint line is sufficient to recall 
the whole. 

And if the mind may be thus transferred, when living in the body, to other 
matter, such as the paltry papyrus, and from that matter to another mind, which it 
may be destined to regenerate, so that the dead and absent shall be living and 
present to its excited vision—why may not the mind, by some mysterious agency, 
transfer itself likewise from the matter of the body, and, annihilating space and 
time, become co-present with another, and converse as in a disembodied state? 
Wise men have thought so, we said—and felt as if, with the utterance of this sen- 
timent, we had acquired an invisible charm, which gave us the predicated power. 
Thus feeling and thinking, our meditations involuntarily wandered to what had 
been written upon this pregnant theme by great men, and, as the last, to what 
our present poet laureate (whose contributions are an honour to Recrna) has 
indited upon the subject of belief in apparitions. ‘That such things should 
be,” he says, “is probable @ priori; and I cannot refuse assent to the strong 
evidence that such things are, nor to the common consent which has prevailed 
among all people, every where, in all ages —a belief, indeed, which is truly 
catholic, in the widest acceptation of the word.” We felt, in consequence, 
induced to credit that the ghost of Sir Thomas More might have conversed with 
Montesinos, and were even willing to believe that the Wraith of the Unburied 
might appear to an absent friend. 

Scarcely had this conviction passed through our mind, when we thought we 
heard a voice like that which was uttered in Antioch, with a rushing in the air— 
and behold, “a young dragon” seemed to pass before our intellectual gaze — 


** The motion of his brazen wings 
Was what the deaf had heard ; 
The flashing of his eyes, that light 
The which upon their inward sight 


The blind had felt, astounded.” 
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IIe, however, soon vanished. It would seem the holy thumb had been again 
administered to him, for the shock of his departure was as if he had 


‘« Burst in pieces with a sound, 
Heard for an hundred leagues around, 
And like a thousand thunders.” 


It was also in the upper air, “ not without special mercy,” that the “ great 
explosion” occurred, else had the library of Ortver Yorke “ been laid in ruins 
certainly.” 

To whom we were indebted for deliverance from the fangs of this monste: 
soon appeared, for the Poet himself entered, as we saw him when last he visited 
London — with that fine countenance, of which the prominent feature, like a 
hawk’s beak, divided two bright grey eyes, keen as a hawk’s. His eyebrows, 
too, were grey—the hair upon his head was grey. The honourable diadem of 
years had crowned him, and a spiritual air of sweetly stern expression breathed 
over his entire physiognomy. 

“‘ My dear Southey,” we exclaimed, rising to salute him, and forgetting the 
editorial plural, “I was with you even now in the spirit.” “ And,” he replied, 
“in the spirit am I even now with you.” 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Well, then, such things may be! So was the divine John at Patmos; and 
another apostle, whether in the body or out of the body he could not tell, was 
taken up into the third heaven. The spirit then, even while the body lives, may 
exist apart, and transcend, upon occasion, the limits of physical being. Low 
much more readily might Sir Thomas More have visited you from Hades, where 
the separate spirit is entirely disencumbered of bodily impediment. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

And never at a more fitting season could the spirit of that sage statesman 
have visited mortal man. If ever the zeal which he manifested for established 
institutions was wanted, it is needed now. Enthusiasm such as his might yet 
save the vessel of the state. 

OLIVER YORKE 

Yet he died in vain. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

He died for a corrupt church. The blood of martyrs avails not, unless it be 
shed for truth. No increase by Divine grace is given to a lie, though Paul plant 
and Apollos water. But the constitution of England, which is now in danger, 
is not yet an apostate thing by which either the souls or bodies of men are 
worsened ; on the contrary, it provides, in its present state, for their gradual and 
continual improvement. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Yet is not the present epoch, with reference to the state, similar to that in 

which Sir Thomas More lived, in relation to the church ? 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Clearly. There is this coincidence between the times, too-——in that the king 

was, as in the present he is stated to be, a partisan of the pr josed change. 
OLIVER YORKE. 

That unconstitutional statement was a “weak invention of the enemy,” 
indeed. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 

Another coincidence there was—that, in the Ecclesiastical Reformation 
there was disfranchiscment, as is now proposed in the political. There was 
some appearance of justice in Henry’s acts of this kind, and they may be 
vindicated, to a certain extent, by good reason. Large masses had been alienated 
from the heritable proprieties of the realm, and confounded with the nationalty, 

under the common name of Church Property. These masses should have been 
restored to their original channel, the bequests and donations of such having 
been, as our friend Coleridge remarks, “ vitious ab initio in principle, since they 
implied in the donor an absolute property in land unknown to the constitution 
of the reali ;” and L agree with him in thinking that “the name of Henry VIII 
would outshine that of Alfred, and with a splendour which not even the ominous 
shadow of his declining life would have eclipsed —had he retained the will and 
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possessed the power of effecting, what in part he promised and proposed to do 
-—if he had availed himself of the wealth and landed masses that had been 
unconstitutionally alienated from the state—i. ¢. transferred from the scale of 
heritable lands and revenues, to purchase and win back whatever had been 
alienated from the opposite scale of the nationalty — wrong fully alienated ; for 
it was a possession in which every free subject in the nation has a living interest, 
a permanent, and likewise a possible personal and reversionary interest !—sacri- 
legiously alienated ; for it had been consecrated 7@ Gi oixsiv, to the potential 
divinity in every man, which is the ground and condition of his civil existence, 
that without which a man can be neither free nor obliged, and by which alone, 
therefore, he is capable of being a free subject —a citizen.” 
OLIVER YORKE. 

But instead of thus righting the balance on both sides, Henry let the aliena- 
tion continue and hold good on the one part, while he wrested it from the other 
In the state, something like this is now threatened. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

It has never been attempted before. However disregardful of their spiritual 
interests, men have never before shewn so much blindness in respect to their 
temporal. But, in fact, never before were men so blinded both to one and the 
other; and the sons of Mammon fall into the ditch only in consequence of 
having first darkened their mental vision to the light of religious truth. .“‘ because 
their deeds were evil.” 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Francis Palgrave, in his clever letter containing his plan of “ Conciliatory 
Reform,” has accurately stated that, instead of destroying corporations, the grand 
aim ofa true Reform Bill should be to strengthen and to purify those already 
existing, and to found and establish new for those interests which are the growth 
of modern times. By this system, the balance might be preserved between all 
parties. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

There can be no reason for resisting such a reform as is proposed by that 
gentleman —in principle, I mean; for to some of his details objections might 
perhaps be urged. Reform is a good thing, whether individual or political, 
so that the word be understood and applied in its right sense ; that is, when it 
is really an improvement. No reasonable man would number himself among 
those who would resist a better way of doing a thing, only because it was a 
new one. If such resistance were laudable, then the prejudiced opposers of the 
great discovery of vaccination were the wisest of men. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

By the bye, here is a life of Dr. Walker, to whom vaccination was so much 
indebted, 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Is it well written ? 

OLIVER YORKE. 

A life so full of interest would make the worst-written book entertaining. 
Were it ten times as faulty as it is, 1 would say nothing against it. The object 
of its publication is one of benevolence—it is for the benefit of the widow of 
that indefatigable, worthy, but eccentric mortal. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
I have always felt a great interest in the subject of vaccination. 
OLIVER YORKE. 
Your Tule of Paraguay, I recollect, had some good stanzas on the subject 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
They are the opening lines — 


Jenner! for ever shall thy honoured name 
Among the children of mankind be blest, 
Who by thy skill hast taught us how to tame 
One dire disease—the lamentable pest 
Which Africa sent forth to scourge the West, 
As if in vengeance for her sable brood, 

So many an age remorselessly opprest. 
For that most fearful malady subdued, 
Receive a poet’s praise —a father’s gratitude. 
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‘* Fair promise be this triumph of an age, 
When man, with vain desires no longer blind, 
And wise, though late, his only war shall wage 

Against the miseries which afflict mankind ; 
Striving with virtuous heart and strenuous mind, 
Till evil from the earth shall pass away. 
Lo, this his glorious destiny assigned ! 
For that blest consummation let us pray, 

And trust in fervent faith, and labour as we may.” 


OLIVER YORKE. 

You are a believer in the progressive improvement of human nature. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

It is the creed of a respected friend of mine—a principle which he adopts 

as a guiding light in his historical researches, and I would fain believe it true. 
OLIVER YORKE. 

What think you, then, of the poetry of modern times? Is it better than that 
of the olden? It is a common belief that the art and practice of poetry was 
perfect from the first, and is incapable of improvement. Science, it is said, 
is capable of progression, and may “ increase more and more to the perfect day ;” 
but Art commenced in its meridian, and can only afterwards decline. In proof 
and illustration of this, so far as it respects poetry, we are referred to the earliest 
writers of every country. Who shall be declared equal to Homer, to Aeschylus, 
to Shakespeare, to Dante? Truly, we have fallen upon a race of little men; 
and, unhappily for us, Nature has invariably exhausted her strength at one 
tremendous throe, in the production of her earliest, and therefore, it would seem 
to follow, of her greatest poets. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

But it happens, unfortunately for the supporters of this opinion, that the 
earliest poets with whom we are acquainted could not have been the first that 
existed. Whether of Orpheus any works are extant, has been questioned by the 
learned; and, therefore, we cannot say with certainty how inferior or superior 
his productions were to Homer’s; and Hesiod, if not his contemporary, was 
surely not his equal. With all our reverence for Chaucer, we must be permitted 
to hold, that the poems of Spenser and Shakespeare were advances in the art 
and practice of poetical composition; and it will scarcely be denied that 
Shakespeare’s plays are improvements on “ The Four P’s” of John Heywood 
and “ Gammer Gurton’s needle,” or the mysteries and moralities in which our 
dramatic literature had its origin. Yet, on the other hand, it may be contended 
that the improvement so made by them and by their successors was in great part 
rather in the mechanism of poetry—the versification and language —than in 
the poetic spirit, of which they were the manifesting instruments and formal 
exponents. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

You might take higher ground. Marlow’s genius was of an order that may 
worthily entitle him to be compared with his greater successor — Shakespeare. 
Of Marlow, Michael Drayton thus writes : 


‘* Next Marlow, bathed in Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave sublunary things 
That your first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear : 
For that fine madness still did he retain, 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


This praise is well deserved by the author of Faustus, Lust’s Dominion, The 
Jew of Malta, and Edward II.; but he must yield the palm to Shakespeare not 
only in what regards the construction of his play and the development of cha- 
racter, but in the essential elements of dramatic poetry ; and particularly in 
that philosophical foresight for which the productions of Shakespeare are distin- 
guishable, and by which this astonishing poet was enabled to provide, from the 
opening of the first act through every successive scene until the catastrophe, 
for all the exigences of his plot and persons, the change of place, and the 
mutations of passion, and the great moral end and illustration involved in every 
turn of the story, and more especially intended by its impressive consummation. 
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ROBERT SOUTIIEY. 
The earliest specimens of poetical composition extant are to be found in the 
books of Moses. One of the first poetical passages, if we except the account 
of the Creation and the Deluge, is Jacob’s last blessing of his sons, imme- 
diately after which “he gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
ghost, and was gathered unto his people.” Poets have claimed the title of Vates ; 
and it would seem that one of the earliest poetical compositions was a prophecy. 
Sublime as these undoubtedly are, they are occasional and brief; their flight is 
elevated, but it is not prolonged. Then, and for a considerable period after 
yoetry was of a lyrical and pastoral cast. The epic and the dramatic kinds were 
of a later age, aud clearly grew out of the preceding species. The former were 
but as experiments of the faculty ; the latter, the full development, after it 
had gained confidence by repe sted atte mp yts, and circumstances had evolved 
its energies. The mind requires a concu ‘rence of external acei lents, in order 
to manifest itself in any particul: uv mode of action or being. ¢ ‘ertain occasions 
must co-operate with the intelligent cause, in order to the production of any 
great and satisfactory result. 
F OLIVER YORKE. 

The manner in which tragedy in Greece originated is a fact which, in all its 
bearings, tells for your view of the question at issue. The ancient drama. was an 
augmentation of the ancient lyric, and was further improved upon by Sophocles 
and Euripides. Hence it is probable t that, at the beginning, the kinds of poetry 
were few, and the degree of excellence comparatively inferior. In process of 
time they were cultivated to the highest degree of refinement of which. they were 
capable, and then gave birth to a more elevated or extended species. This is a 
very natural process, and indeed analogous to the processes of Nature herself. 
By what a nicely graduated scale the inanimate rises into the animate— what 
fine distinctions coeee the vegetable from the animal, the animal from the 
human, and, may I add, the human from the superior natures! It is interesting 
to the philosopher to trace the lines of demarcation by y which the ranks of creation 
are no less united than distinguished ; and scarcely ‘less interesting to the critic 
would it be to ascertain by what delicate shades. the various productions of 
literature were differenced and connected. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Nevertheless, be it never forgotten that po ery " dep udent on Ge oem and 
derived from Nature ; and it is equally cl lear that Genius cannot be increased 
any more than it can be acquired, and that I lateen is always the same. But 
Nature appears not to our perceptions as it is in itself, but according to the 
peculiar powers and acquisitions of our un derstanding It is the recipient that 
determines the form and quality of what it receives ; the given takes the fashion 
of its mechanism and the measure of its capacity. And Genius, though it 
cannot be made more or less, stronger or weak¢ cry yet can be assisted by Art, 
and gain facility by practice. And what is this Art by which it is assisted ?— 
the product of preceding genius! Thus it is that Art may be pr rogressive 





while Genius is stationary ; for every man of genius who would rise above 

his fellows, should start from the point at which his predecessor or paused. 
But to do this, it is requisite for him to know what has been already done— 
to practise the art well, it is necessary that he be perfectly acquainted with the 
science. Our forefathers had only to obey their impulses, to act upon their 
immediate inspirations —but we must seek for models and examples to instruct 
or deter, before we suffer our hearts to speak and our spirits to have utterance. 


We reduce whatever they have done to rules, and analyse the principles on 









which they unconsciously proceeded. These rules and principles had their 
2 4 a 

found: ition in nature; but it was uninstruct 1 Nature making her first efforts, 

and some tim es she faulte rec ] from im umaturity of stre ngth or want of fa .cility — 





there was a rudeness about her touch, and an infirmity in her purpose. But 
whenever any branch of art shall arrive at the dignity ofa science, it is clear 
that up to that period it must have advanced in excell nee, and from that 
moment it is capable of greater improvement rhea had ever been made therein 
before. 

OLIVER YORKE. 


It is probable that the greater poets of antiquity were trained by a sedulous 
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tudy of preceding models, which, though lost to us, were yet, most likely, « 
considerable merit. In fact, there is no reason to suppose that they did not 
possess all the learning with which their times could supply them. The poems 
of {fomer abound with as much knowledge and science as we could reasonably 
expect to find in that early age. It is a doubt whether our own Shakespeare 
was so unlearned as some of our commentators have too hastily concluded. 
While with respect to the untaught poets of the present day, their education was 
not only imperfect in degree, but defective in kind, and their relative situation 
in society mise! rably inferior to that of their classical predecessors. They wanted 
equal means, and therefore cannot be reasonably expected to produce results 
qually magnificent. It is a mistaken notion that Art precludes the exertion of 
Ge nius, and that the latter must be less original in proportion as it is better 
informed. The converse of the en is much more true ; for knowledge 
is power, under whatever condition, and a generous lot in life is not a little 
maducive to the free exercise of fancy. jamal has a fine passage to this effect, 
which has been as finely imitated by Spenser. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Aristotle was the first who endeavoured to reduce poetry to rule and principle ; 
but his work, unfortunately, was deficient of plan and regularity ; it, besides, 
was grounded in a great degree on the accidents of the poetic art, rather than on 
its essential elements. Properly understood, however, it constitutes a canon of 
criticism to which much deference ought to be paid, and which ¢ very poet would 
= well in consulting. That the tendency of such a c: 2non, though imperfect and 

lefective, is of great adv: intage to succeeding writers, is demonstrated by the fact, 
that it enabled many who had not a spi ark of poetic vigour in their whole 
constitution to construct works of taste — lifeless, indeed, “and only fit for the 
dissecting-room of criticism, but yet faultless in execution, and as correct as they 
were dull. 
OLIVER YORKE. 

You may well say enal/ed many to do this ; for, without the assistance of this 
critical code, their powers would ‘have been inadequate to any exertion of the 
kind. Had it been properly apprehended, it would have been of equal advantage 
to men of genius themsclves. 

ROBERT SOUTHUFY. 

It does not appear that it was other than beneficial to the writers of 
Greece and Rome: but the best inns are subject to abuse, and sometimes, 
unhap pily, are the most apt “ to decline to their confounding contraries.” The 
poets of France surrendered too implicitly the prerogatives of the poetical art to 
® critical usurpation. They overlooked the important fact, that the critic was 

ubsequent to the poet, an id that the laws of criticism were derived from the 
productions of pr or, and were merely regulative, and not constitutive. lence 
they erroneously enslaved themselves to the dicta of criticism, instead of 
inerely directing their free movements by its guiding light, which need not be 
less free because better disciplined. This spirit of servile subjection was, more- 
over, equally without discrimination as independence. It made no allowance 
for the difference of time or place, and failed to take advantage of the facilities 
of modern invention. It did not attempt to improve upon what had gone 
hefore—it did not look upon it as a starting-post for a nobler goal, but as the 
limits of the race-course— not as au incentive for further endeavour, but as the 
nm plu s ultra which it was unne eenanty to surpass. Instead of being a motive for 
renewed exertion, it was adopted as a reason why Art should remain stationary. 
Shakespeare, however, had re-asserted the privileges of Genius, and ultimately 
found critics who were contented, like the critics of old, to be concluded by the 
successful practice of the poet, instead of imposing upon him the observance of 
rules which were foreign to the scope and subject of his work. Thus, not only 
was the region of poetry, but of criticism, enlarged —for the laws of the latte1 
were in fact not violated, as some have erroneot isly append, but extended and 

corrected. The poets of our day have every thing granted to them on tlc 
score of liberty of thought, manner, and invention, which they can reasonably 
demand — well if they do net ahuse it into license—and in the works of our 
various crities, a collection of scientific principles which, prope rly applied, not 
servilely adopted, afford rules e ually conducive to the best mterests of Genius 
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as of Taste ; while the facility of execution obtained on every hand in the mere 
mechanism of the verse, and the tone and colouring of the diction, if fatal to 
some by the ease with which it enables them to “ monster their nothings ” with 
fluency and grace, is beneficial to the true poet, as contributing to rapidity of 
composition, freedom of style, and fulness of sentiment— increasing the plea- 
surable emotion with which he writes, and the reader peruses. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

The facility of execution has indeed been fatal to some. There is a class of 
writers who know nothing of the science of poetry, and whose art has no 
foundation in natural genius or a spirit of operation, and yet they set up for 
poets ; an error which cannot but affect their personal character, whatever in- 
fluence it may have on their prospects. Ilere, for instance, is a volume called 
Portraits of the Dead, by one I. C. Deakin, pretty well known as an annuai- 
arian, wherein the mechanical part of poetry is so well preserved, that many 
would be deceived into the belief that the book was a collection of at least elegant 
verses—yet we meet with nothing but words— words —words— utterly with- 
out meaning, put together in some fashion after Raymond Sully’s plan. The 
writer, too, (such is his conceit!) affects metrical license, and gives us such 
lines as— 


‘* Left deepest rapture on the soul. Natiire.”—P. 49. 
This is, in fact, his favourite license; e. g. 


* With their nobility of light, planéts.”—P. 51. 

‘« Beside some babbling brook reclined, flinging.” —P. 52. 
“* And drew with her minutest spell incénse.”—P. 53. 

“ That float at dewfall in visions dreamy.”—P. 58. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Enough, enough! In my time the dews of nature have once more fallen 
upon the plains of Parnassus as they did in the Elizabethan age. Another 
artificial period must for a while succeed, as one followed those days of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of Song ; but it will not last. Science has been frequently 
retarded in the search after truth,—-and so with poetry has many “a change 
come over the spirit of her dream.” We are not, however, to conclude hastily, 
because, at any given period, art, either altogether or in any of its branches, 
retrograded, that therefore a station has been attained beyond which it is im- 
possible to proceed. It seems to be a natural consequence that the poetry of 
thought should be succeeded by the poetry of words, and that for a time the 
clegance of the diction should be to some writers an object of more importance 
than the quality of the ideas. Such writers are merely imitators ; they depend 
not on their own perceptions or feelings, but look at Nature through the spectacles 
of books, and regulate their expressions not by their emotions, but by example 
and fashion. Not seldom they use the language of passion, when no passion is 
felt; and the diction proper for the representation of the sublime and beautiful 
in thought aud thing, when neither had been present to their imagination — which, 
in fact, teemed with neither, for their work is merely a work of the understanding, 
that, referring chiefly to a system of verbosity, deals almost exclusively in collo- 
cations of phrase. They are governed in every thing by authority; and their 
productions are for the most part composed of centos from the productions of 
their predecessors, both in style and subject. What have you there ? 

OLIVER YORKE. 

A small volume, by Mrs. Moody— Enthusiasm, und other Poems. They 
possess meaning, feeling, and piety: the language has a rough vigour, too. 
She, however, seems to disapprove of enthusiasm, even while she celebrates its 
inspiration. There is some censure of Martin’s boldness. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Martin is a man of genius. What does she say? 
OLIVER YORKE. 
Ilere is the passage. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


** Behold the man, who to the poet’s fire 
Unites the painter’s fascinating art ; 
His touch embodies all that fancy brings 
To charm the mental vision, and he dives 
Into the rich and shadowy world of thought, 
Soars up to heaven, or plunges down to hell, 
In search of forms to mortal eyes unknown, 
To animate the canvass. His bold eye 
Confronts the king of terrors. Through the gates 
Of that dark prison-house of wo and dread 
Hails the infernal monarch on his throne, 
Crowned with Ambition’s diadem of fire. 
Unsatisfied with all that Nature gives 
To charm the wandering heart and roving eye, 
He would portray Omnipotence. Rash man! 
Reason revolting shudders at the act. 
God is a Spirit, without form or parts ; 
And canst thou, from a human model, trace 
The awful grandeur of creation’s King ? 
Nature supplies thee with no perfect draught 
Of human beauty in its sinless state. 
Man bears upon his brow the curse of guilt, 
The shadow of mortality, that marks, 
F’en in the sunny season of his youth, 
The melancholy sentence of decay. 
Is it from such the painter would depict 
The vision of Jehovah? and from eyes 
Dimmed with the tears of passion, wo, and pain, 
Seek to portray the dread, all-seeing eye, 
Which at a momentary glance can read 
The inmost secrets of all hearts, and pierce 
The dark and fathomless abyss of night ?”’ 


OLIVER YORKE. 

In this passage there is much needless depreciation of that image of his 
maker, man. But let that pass. The passage seems to refer to such instances 
as Martin’s Creation of Light. So fond is the painter of the subject, that he has 
given it twice—once in his illustrations of Milton, and now again in his illus- 
trations of the Bible. He says of it, in his prospectus to the latter work, “ That 
act of the Creator, so simply and sublimely described in the brief sentence, 
* Let there be light, and there was light,’ will be among those to be first attempted ; 
for the artist is not afraid—as some of his works may possibly evince—to 
grapple with difficulties of this description, especially believing as he does, that 
people of taste will be more disposed to pardon a boldness of this kind than 
they would be inclined to tolerate a spirit of timidity, that creeps along in the 
safe and well-beaten common path.” 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
It was forbidden to the Jew to make an image of the Invisible God. 
OLIVER YORKE. 

But the prophets thought it not inconsistent with the principles of their faith 
to describe the Great Jehovah as He “who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out the heavens with a span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in sca/es, and the 
hills in a balance.” True, the Hebrew Scriptures teach the invisible God as a 
spirit ; but they are anxious to indicate his personality also. Ile is described “ as 
sitting upon the circle of the earth,” in an elevation so remote “ that the in- 
habitants thereof are but as grasshoppers,” and as hidden from the view of mortal 
man by “the heavens that he has stretched out as a curtain, and spread as a tent 
to dwell in.” Mr. Martin, in his engraving of the Creation of Light, has, in 
imitation of Raphael, been bold enough to invest the Holy Spirit with human 
limbs, in the act of moving over chaos: as with the fiat of his strong right hand 
he commands the sun into existence, his left begets the moon, and the stars are 
kindled by the speed of his progress. The conception is grand, and the execu- 
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tion splendid. The principal figure is borrowed, but the excellent disposition of 
the light and shade, from which it derives so much of its effect, is original. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Many will consider such an impersonation blasphemous. 
OLIVER YORKE. 

Ay, such shallow reasoners as Lord Byron proved himself to be, in his contro- 
versy with Bowles. Whether the person of God be represented in a visible hu- 
manity, or his name be audibly pronounced, the idea is equally embodied. It was 
a feeling of this which induced the Jew to stand in awe of that Being whom he 
worshipped, and of that incommunicable Name for which his reverence was so 
profound that he feared to pronounce it. The Word might inhabit in the heart 
and the mind, in hidden sanctity, but to embody it in a sound was profanation. 
Yet, when celebrating the dispensations of Providence, their psalmists and pro- 
phets dared to pronounce it with emphatic repetition. By lips touched with 
live coal from the sacred altar it might be freely uttered. So, when a poet or 
painter, of sufficient powers, applies his genius to the illustration of sacred sub- 
jects, he is entitled to all the resources of his art, and to every aid, whether ima- 
ginative or even fantastic. Genius is not to be restricted within ordinary limits ; 
of itself it is no profane gift, but is as holy as the mind of man must always feel 
itself to be in its aspirations after ideal excellence. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

T am afraid that, argue as we may, in this cpuntry there will be a Protestant 
feeling against us. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

A bigotted feeling, rather. I know, in deference thereto, that you, sir, have 
been prevented, as a great poet, from drinking at “ Siloa’s brook,” rather than 
of the springs in the Arabian deserts, or the waters of the Ganges. This prejudice 
has been so strong, that the arts are only just commencing progress in this 
country. Sculpture even yet seems to meet with little encouragement. I have 
visited some exhibitions of that kind lately— Macdonald’s rooms have been uni- 
formly empty. ‘To him it is no matter, perhaps, as he is in full employment. 
Mr. Peter Hollins, also, has to complain of similar neglect. Ie is a young man, 
and deserves encouragement: his colossal group of the Murder of the Inno- 
cents is magnificent. I thought the face of the ruffian too fierce— but he has 
met with opposition from the mother in the execution of his damnable errand, 
and is irritated into the expression of more mind than would otherwise have been 
proper to such a character. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

You have in your hand Williams’s Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which 
Campbell should have written. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Yes; I was about to shew you a passage of the biographer upon the subject 
of which we have been discoursing. He is speaking of Mr. West’s picture of 
the Descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. After quoting from Pasquin, to the 
effect that “it must be extremely — to the wise to behold the Spirit of God 
portrayed as a dove, and even God himself occasionally as an imbecile old man ; 
there being a point which mortals cannot approach but in glimmering thought— 
it is that which borders upon an intellectual image of the universal Spirit, the 
great Mind of the Universe, who, in the motions of a subtile fluid suited to the 
visual organ, illuminates the world, who lives in the perfect action of substance, 
the purity of nature,””—he proceeds himself thus: “ Criticism so excellent, and 
observations so useful, must not, however, be conveyed entirely at the expense of 
Mr. West, for they apply in a great degree to even the highest masters. It 
would not be difficult to shew equal profanations in the most celebrated paintings 
of the greatest artists; and the age of Gothic superstition and barbarous idolatry 
having passed, a class of scriptural subjects cannot be too much discouraged. 
One half of the paintings from the Old and New Testament by the great masters, 
but for their art, ought to be destroyed for their impiety. Where Rubens repre- 
sents Christ an adult as an athleta; or the infant Christ as a pulpy Dutch 
child, with the ludicrous consequences of juvenile habits; or where Correggio 
paints Joseph planing boards at the carpenter’s bench; or Caracci, the young 
Christ holding with his thumb the carpenter’s chalk-line, whilst his father, as a 
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journeyman mechanic, is marking the floor — gross and crassid must be the 
Christian spectator, whose love of art is not waived in offence at the impiety. 
Such instances are innumerable; but even these are not so offensive as the per- 
petual attempts to embody in sensible objects the abstractions of philosophy, or 
the warm and impassioned metaphors of the East. We rise, however, to a 
climax where scenes of blood, of slaughter, and of individual sufferings under 
cruelty are culled from the Scriptures, to be represented upon the canvass. 
Ifowever sublime the art or exalted the specimen of it, that picture is dearly 
purchased which degrades a moral sentiment or weakens a social sympathy, by 
familiarising the mind to scenes of blood, or by representing cruelty under any 
circumstances of palliation. He who paints such subjects as the Murder of the 
Innocents, or St. John’s reeking head in a dish, ought to be consigned to the 
office of decorating the walls of a slaughter-house.” 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
The style of that passage is very bad. 
OLIVER YORKE. 














It is. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

If an opinion be expressed by such a writer, you may be sure it is a vulgar 
one, and should therefore presume it to be erroneous. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

SirThomas Lawrence deserved a better biographer, if it were only that he wrote 
verses, though they are of the school which Aikin took under his especial patron- 
age. By the bye, you have given us an edition of the poets, ending where his 
collection began. 










ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
I have endeavoured to lead the public taste back to the well-heads of 


poesy. 





OLIVER YORKE. 
I wish your plan had permitted the introduction of such authors as Herrick, 
Sydney, Suckling, Crashaw, Ralegh, Lylly, and the poems of Shakespeare. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Herrick I certainly should, at any rate, have omitted, as a coarse and sensual 
writer. 







OLIVER YORKF. 
Yes, he wrote some such things; but how many has he ofa fine and clear 
lyric vein! ere is one. 








** TO MUSIC, TO BECALM IIIS FEVER. 


«« Charm me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers ; 
That, being ravished, hence 1 go 
Away in easy slumbers! 
Ease my sick head, 
And wake my bed, 
Thou power that canst sever 
From me this ill ; 
And quickly still, 
Though thou not kill, 
My fever! 












Thou sweetly canst convert the same, 
From a consuming fire, 
Into a gentle-liking flame ; 
And make it thus expire. 
Then make me weep 
My pains asleep, 
And give me such reposes, 
That 1, poor I, 
May think thereby, 
J live and die 
*"Mongst roses. 
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Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers, 
Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my pains, 
With thy soft strains, 
That, having ease me given, 
With full delight 
T leave this light, 
And take my flight 
For heaven.” 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Yes, many such graceful things he has; but most even of his very best are 
framed for the excitement and the indulgence ofa propensity to which it has 
been my life-long pride that I have administered no food. In these days of 
versifying, I have directed the essayist where he may find examples of style and 
matter for thought. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of those versifiers who anticipated the age of 
which you have written in your Colloguies, when you say, “ More pictures will 
be painted, but fewer exhibited . . more poetry written, but less published . . 
and in both arts, talents which might else have been carried to an overstocked 
and unprofitable market, will be cultivated for their own sakes and for the grati- 
fication of private circles, becoming thus a source of sure enjoyment, and, 
indirectly, of moral good.” 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Yes, Lawrence cultivated verse-making for its own sake. Ile was an amiable 
—very amiable man;—he was a gentleman. Iis correspondence is very 
pleasing, and what he says of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold is 
touching. He had a feeling heart—I can speak of his manner, for I sate to him 
for my portrait. 

OLIVER YORKE. 

He was not happy in that work. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

IIe said my countenance was peculiar—I suppose it is, for as I told friend 
Allan in his Anniversary, artists had been any thing but successful in transferring 
it to the canvass. 

OLIVER YORKE. 


I think I see that portrait now, as when I stood before it in Sir Robert Peel’s 
gallery-——— 


No sooner had we, OLtver YorKE, said this, than we ceased to be at home 
and were in the place mentioned, standing before that portrait. There we gazed 
and gazed, and looked for the poet laureate— but we saw him no more. 

Yes—he had gone—the illusion had changed. We shook our fine form as 
if we would get rid of a supernatural impression. With much difficulty we 
brought our mind back to our library again—with presentation copies of the latest 
publications on the table. There was the Legal Observer—a weekly publica- 
tion supported by the lawyers. Literature may hope, indeed, for extension, when 
an elegant brochure like this is found circulating in such quarters. <A greater 
spicing of literary matter, however, would make it more useful even for the 
class intended. There was Conder’s Italy—a good book: this we say, 
though the author has written some ill-natured things of us—but we can 
afford to be magnanimous. lis Modern Traveller is worth all the libraries 
taken together ; these latter, indeed, are but mere booksellers’ jobs, to which the 
sooner an end is put the better, both for authors and readers. The View of 
Egypt, in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, however, is well worth 5s. There 
was Moir’s Ancient History of Medicine—a useful and well-written book ; and 
Croker’s Killarncy Legends, which are delightful. Upon these two latter 
works we were about to perpetrate a review, but found it impossible to sit down 
tu the task, as we could not help reflecting upon the singular colloquy in which 
we had been engaged. It was now clear that the apparition and the dialogue 
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were equally the produce of a creative mind-—an out-bodying from the brain, 
And what else is all that we behold? What we perceive is but an effect wrought 
in, and perhaps by, our sensations —is but, in fact, a series of sensations. The 


substantial cause whence they proceed is only matter of Faith. The Mind of 


man, with this sublime faculty of Faith, is the centre of all the being which it 
apprehends. Without it creation were a universal blank—or, rather, not even 
a blank, but an inconceivable nothing: the moon and stars were in the flat sea 
sunk —if the flat sea might be: the glorious sun were dethroned from the 
magnificent heavens, and the heavens themselves, with all their earths, were 
not, 

What a glorious truth have we just uttered! and how, like all great truths, 
has it been neglected—not by the vulgar only, but by the wise among men, 
It has been neglected, we say—but is neglected no longer. Mind has, by its 
own native energy, won for itself its proper station in the affairs of the external 
world. Not only has it given laws to Nature, but it is now exerting “ supreme 
dominion ” over the great Heart of Society. The Spirit of the Age is of its beget- 
ting —the March of Intellect is but its goings-forth. The Age of Reason long ago 
commenced ; in its infancy, by the mere novelty of its appearance, it startled 
the state “ from its propriety.” Then came its nonage—the period between 
puberty and manhood, during which its character was felt to be doubtful, as at 
such season character always is. But the fixed time awaited it—“ the inevitable 
years” advanced —and lo! its manhood appeared in the appropriate attributes 
of resolution — 

** That column of true majesty in man!” 
Such is the attitude which it has now assumed—the free daring of its mien is 
not to be cowed. It wakes, glorious in its strength, as the sun when he rises 
like a giant rejoicing to run his course. But shall its setting come also at last ? 
Nay, what has mind to do with rising and setting, or with day and night? 
Chance and change approach not the pure element which it inhabiteth. Of all 
these things and accidents it is the fountain and the source, and “ Circumstance, 
that unspiritual god,” is but the creature of its diviner power. Time is but the 
motion of its thoughts, and space only the intuition of its feelings. Let but its 
fiat be uttered, and the universe shall shake to its foundations—or a New World 
start from the ruins of the Old. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


























